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PREFACE 






In collecting the material for the following work I 
wish at once to state that I have none of the qualities 
necessary to be posaesaed by the editor of a Dialect Dic- 
tionary, and that I do not consider myself aa hav-ing done 

lything more than to mechanically collect what others 
have recorded and add to cei-tain worda which I have noted 
lyself. 

In such collection I have been greatly helped by several 
correspondents, and especially by the Rev. M. C. H. Bird, of 
Brunstead, who has kindly helped me to read and correct 
the proofs, and also by Sir Hugh Beevor, Mr, P. B, Fickhn, 
the Hev. F. J. Braithwaite, the Rev. C, H. Evelyn White, 

id the other gentlemen mentioned in my list of abbre- 
iTiations. 

It may be as well to say a few words about what has 
been done heretofore about the dialect of East Anglia. A 
short account of the best-known works and articles I have 
noted later on ; but speaking shortly, the first serious 
attempt to collect and print it, was that by the Rev. R. 
Forby. He collected with little discrimination, was very 
garrulous, and often indecent, but East Anglians owe him 
ft great debt for having done what he did. Much of his 
work I have omitted from the following pages, for he 
inclnded in it many such ordinary words as agiji-avatet 



{dl^, age, ague, &c., snd duplicated words for no i 
e.g.:— 



Mlnnook (S). 
Blinnook (T). 



One who aft'ecta much delicacy. 
To affect delicacy. 



Nail's Olosaary is a very good and careful one, and added 
many new words and readings to our store, and so did 
Broad Norfolk, which is very amusing reading, but only 
consisted of various letters to a newspaper, was not ' edited 
or supervised, and contained many words of common use 
which had no business in a local dialect book. 

I cannot help thinking that many of the words included 
in the following pages are only the imperfect remembrance 
by an ignorant countryman of some ' good word ' which 
took his fancy. 

Only two or three years ago, being in the company of 
a tittle farmer who was extremely fond of using long and 
fine words, I remember mischievously asking him whether 
lie did not think it fine ' feasible ' weather for his crops, and 
tie jumped at the word, and soon after I heard him repeat 
it to a friend. 

Many of the amusing words and phrases given by 
Fitzgerald in his Sea Wonh are manufactured. A good 
example is when he makes a gamekeeper refer to a weasel 
as a ' suckeggliest warmint,' the vermin most given to suck 

I'eti-fjoodn. 'prying about like a peahen'; cabohhle 'to 
confuse ' ; aquaekled, aploddin, quavery-mavet-y, rvffatory, 
fiavmier-snotUing, rumgumptioua, undercuvistumUe,i-um- 
huvtwal, dardtedum due, and others, are words framed after 
the fashion of Lewis Carroll, and in most cases are omitted 
from these pages, as they are not dialect at all. One might 
as well insert such words as footaicwnis, habeu^ms, coodli- 
cv/ma. and poptty wopty. 

Very many are caused by nothing more or less than 
transpositions of the initial, Pvlfer for fvlftr (fieldfare), 
hunker ior /linker, stuggy for pluggy, paviple for tramp/c. 



w 



igger for vnigger, doss for to88, jounre for bounce, himpa 

ir limps, twilting tor quUthig, skive for dive, tuntid for 

•nnel, n-isUe for grUtle, quaddU for coddle, and welding 
for tnetiiliiig, are a few which occur to me. 

Many too are obvious corruptions, e. g. aim for concern, 
xlot'en wood for southernwood, and grubbage for rttAftiaft. 

If it wei-e possible to divide the words into districts, we 
ahould no doubt find a great difference between the dialect 
of one part of a county from that of another. ' When 
il left Strumpshaw for Ryburgh,' said my old skipper 
iTungate, a very careful observer, ' the words fared veiy 
'.Atrange to me.' 

Occasionally one finds a trace of an old lost verb, 
e. g- p. 92, ' She did fare to slov,' i. e. to become a sloven. 

Except in well-known instances, I have not attempted to 
give the dialect names, often widely varying, of the local 
fauna and flora, and must refer my readers to the numerous 
local works on natural history. 

The following specimens of morlem Norfolk have been 
handed to me by correspondents : — 

Wh' lor', bor, yow fare t' bet; 3' atrange. Wh' darn ya" ole bkull, 
now yow werry well. My fa' lie now ya' fa'. Ya' fa' kep a dickey, 
ee one da' liult a atoon agin a gnce, an' he kilt 'er ded, an' my fii' 
! sez, sez bee, that he wom't t' kum ower bisn troshul agin. An' u' 
oor be dint. 

But my fa' bee arter'arda maado it op, an' axd ya' fa' t' goo t' 
Eootch an' Hoflses an' hev a glares a aale an thL-re tha tuk on. tha 
did, lik a kupple a ole fulea. An arter that there tha wuk frenz 
■ ■gin. 

T went for tree punner of triU (thread). I tumbled over the troHhel 
i ud cut my lip trow and trow (through). 

Jatk: Look there's some red Blackberries. 

Bill: Ye fule, theyre alius red when they're green (meaning when 
i they are not ripe]. 



I wiuh you might liv 
I arter ye yards. 



to be as gray as a dow and yar hair trape 



— - *. jt'-j jj^ Tcuc :;- r^ita "^leiH -«»# x preccr how der jer 
:^ "wc: ^ .TT-T.fc.T Mill; o.:. uia «itie -vcsic .i foiil i7 BiUer ; ehe 



> •»* i=i;.'i::jc iril Trai Tkcatr ToiriBetrie § litti pigkde inten 

*• ^' c^ :.* — •?•*. ;r-. ir n^w ,-r "ir-?? iiuureii jnrd till rea 

^V'>^• - — Vnfc*c« mjoiti jc rifiiTilt co com- 

.,. > . .-ii^ :><. * w. lucitv^r*' ;n :iii? iial^»ct will be 

I- •'. . • • %. • .-, :■ .*. \ c :i:t / '•' •'»?..*■•/•• -.1 m P*i rr%t*\>ni ni, 

• ' w- :.-: ,, • ..-..'.».! ,vuipik-*r >}r ?r---dbHr GeodSrey of 

-»*' ^i-i^c 'HniT". 3I>C>- I-:: . pnziCi?d by 
^ <.. X N^ * . - \ .^,^ n .V. '-vr: '^''at. Caatiieii Societv. 






>*.-. ^ ,^iJIi-tt E^tst At'jtmBu^ iT. 

^ v^ "* i --1^ . . • r--w, >«• t3»; 3t*v. •.», J- Chester. 






'V V . V c^ . »a' I.* \* Kv*a xoxfcoltf "^ sr:iftre this. 

'.' «\^ n »^4^ t\».v\i ?/ ti»f if*"- £. Glllert of 

A^ * > : ^ , V . V . «. % ..>* , ♦.,» cm. ^t. 7. ac^.; •. IWtt two 

V WV-'V ,' >\ '^x m > V-?; 'vr.>, v.-m T^l>-f HuCf of the 
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PREFACE. IX 

Hoifnik Antiquarian MisetUanij, pp. 465-602 (A few^copiea were printed 
off and paged aeparately, and were eent round to all likely to help 
in getting together the present collection.) 

(8.) Bmad Nor/olk; by CoBenB-Hardy (reprinted from the XonviA 
Daily Preit), Norwich, Nor/ollc Neics Office, ist ed. (lospp., 1893) i 
and ed. eame, with Index added, .larrolds, Norwich. 

For MSS. and detacho<I collections on East Anglian dialect 
the following refereneea may be useful, 

Glosiafies of Words used in the Counties of Lincoln, Noifolk and Kent, 
1779-1S14, by Sarah Sophia Banks (Additional MSS. 32640). 

GUmaiy of Provincial Woj-rf*. collected by G. Nicol, 1789 (Additional 
MSS. 33640, fol. 337). 

Fecxaiarititg of the Xotfolk Dialect, by G. Nicoi, Eighteenth Century 
(Additional MSS. 32530, fol. I47h). 

Collections for the Dialect of Suffolk and E»8ex [East Anglian, New 
Series, i. pp. 84, 109, 132), ^ 

Arderon's Colleetione as to ditto (ib. p. 297). 

An Old Specimen of Norfolk Dialect (in 1S07), (iW Anglian, New 
SerieB, iii. p. 17), Of SaSolk ditto (East Anglian, New Series, v. pp. 129, 
152-155)- 

See also : — 

Arderon's Collection 
27966, folH. 228-253). 
Eaet Anglian. 

The Song of Solomon in Tu-enty-fovr English Dialects, 1858-61 ; 
Prince Buonaparte (Norfolk : by the Rev. E. Gillett of Bunham). 

Catalogue of Local and Vnlgar Words uted in the Coanly of Norfolk 
(folio, about 17S0), by Anthony Norria. Waa No. 345 in Dawaon 
Turner's sale catalogue, but I cannot trace where it is. 

Archaeologia, xix. p. 15. 

For several articles on Norfolk Dialect, see Nofe» and Queriea, igt 
Ser. ii, pp. 217-365; vi. pp. 336 and 400: sth Ser. ii. pp. 147,353,377, 
397; iJi.p- "66: «ii.p- 174- 

Qloasar!/ of Norfbli Pnvincialivma (17 pp.). Vol, ii. of Uanhall'a 
Sural Economy of Norfolk, 1837. 

Kent's General View of the Agriculture of Norfolk, 1796. 

Toung'a Farmer's Tmtr thivugh the East of England, four vols. 
1771. 

ilarity of Norfolk Dialect u-ith that of CheMre (Archaeologia, lii. 



orwich Dialed, 1745-60 (Additional MSS. 
I have printed notes of some of these in the 



p. is). 

Norfolk Wordir, by Anne Oumey. 
ifiSS.p. 5X) 



\ Philological Soriety'a Tiii 



Vlll 



rillCKACE. 



Biller he went afoul un him, he did. and he nghUided Iiiin in 

H hurry: he gave him what for. Then there was a pretty how deryer 
du ; his owd wouiman come out, and afac went a foul o' Uiller ; she 
mobbed and went in wonnerful. 

As I waa jumping t' holl from Farmer Thirkettle's littl pigbtlc intt'ii 
I' rhoed. she come up tea me and say : 

' Can I get trew here ? ' 

* Ise,' Bed I, ' but it iij do matter of tk rhoed.' 

' Whawt ? ' Bed she. 

' H'b only a driftway like," aed I. 

'Eh?'ged8he. 

'Nobbut a pockway,' sed I. 

'Oh.' 8cd she : 'and which way deu 1 go?" 

'Yew go a« the rhoed go, for tew or tree hundred yard till yeu 
come teu u paryard,' Bed I. 

"Teu whawtV' sed she, &c., &(■. 

A bibliography of the Dialect would hv difficult to com- 
pile, but a loug list of all authors on this dialect will be 
found in the Appendix to the Prompto7'ium Parvulorum-, 
an Anglo-Latiu Lexicon compiled by Brother GeoSrey of 
Lynn about the year 1440 (Harl. MSS. 221), printed by 
Pynson ; also with Notes by Albert Way, Camden Society. 
p. Ixxxii. The more important works on the suliject are :— 

(i.) Forby'B Vocabulaiy (two vols. 8vo, 1830}, with Supplementary 
Volume by the Rev. W. T. Spurdena (1858). 

(a.) Additions to Foiiiy, by the Rev. F. Gillett {East Aiigliau, ir, 
pp. ia8, 156). Norfollc ff'otiis not in Forhy, by the Rev. fi. J. Chester, 
TransactionH of the Norfolk and Norwich A rchneo logical Bociety, v. 
p. 188. Ditto by W. G. Waters, ib. viii. p. 167. 

(3.) E. S. Taylor's interleaved copy of Forby is mentioned in Notes 
and tileries (and Ser. vii. p. 38), but I hftve been unable to trace this. 
nor the valuable dialect notes collected by the Rev. E. Gillett of 
Runhaiii(B. G. B.). 

(4.) J. G. Nail's Etymologieal and Comparative Glosaai-y, in his 
Appendii for his Guide to TarminUh and Lotcestoft, 1866, 8vo. 

(J.) Sea Woi'ds and Phrases along the Suffolk Coast {East Anglian, iii. 
p. 347: iv.p. iog)i and 

(6.) A Cupful of Sea Slang {East Anglian, iv. p. a6i). These two 
articles were by the late Edward Fitzgerald. 

I7.J A reprint of Forby with additions, forming the basis of the 
present work, was publiphoii Vy the Author in volume iii. of the 



PREFACE, >X 

^Hbrfolk AnHqiiarian Migcellnni^, jip. 465-602 (A few^oopies were printed 
off and paged Heparately, and were sent round to all likely to help 
"iM getting together the present collection.) 
(8.) Broad Norfolk, by CoKens-Hardy (reprinted from the JVonPicA 

[ Daily fV««), Norwich, Norfolk Newt Office, lat ed. (103 pp., 1893) ; 
3nd ed. same, with Indei added, Jarrolds, Norwich. 

For MSS. and detached collections on East Anglian dialect 
I the following referencea may be useful. 

Glossaries of Words used in the Counties of Lincoln. Norfolk and Kent, 
^1779-1814, by Sarah Sophia Banks {Additional US8. 33640), 

OUxMatij of Provincial Worda, collected by G, Nicol, [789 (Additional 
I HSS. 33640, fol. 337). 

Petuiiantie» of the Natfolk Dialect, by O, Nicol, Eighteenth Century 
^(Additional USS. 32530, fol. 147b}. 

ColUctiona for the Dialect of Suffolk and Essex (East Anglian, New 
fSeries, L pp. 64, 109, 131). ^ 

Arderon'a ColUclious as to ditto (ib. p. 297). 

A» Old Specimen of Norfolk Dialect (in 1807), (£'(«( Anglian, New 
rSeriea, iii. p. 17). OtSudolk 6itto (East Anglian, New Series, v. pp. 139, 
|lS3-lS5)- 

See alao: — 

Aideron'B ColUctiona as lo Norwich Dialect, 1745-60 (Additional MSS. 
37966, fols, 228-253). I have printed notes of some of these in the 
Eait Anglian. 

The Sons °f Solomon in Tiventn-four English Dialects, 1858-61 ; 
Prince Buonaparte (Norfolk : by the Rev. E. Gillett of Bunham). 

Catalogue of Local and Vulgar Words used in the Couittg of Norfolk 
(folio, about 1780), by Anthony Norria. Waa No. 345 in Dawson 
Turner's gale catalogue, but I cannot trace where it ib. 
I Archaeologia, xix. p. 15. 

I For several articles on Norfolk Dialect, see Notes and Queries, ist 
J Ser. iL pp. 317-365; vi. pp. 326 and 400 ; Sth Ser. ii. pp. 147,353, 377, 
i 397: "ii-P- 166; lii. p, 174. 

Glossan/ of Norfblk Propincialisms (17 pp.). Vol. ii. of Marshall's 
Rural Economy of Noifolk, 1837. 

Kent's Gtneml View of the AgrifUlture of Noifolk, 1796. 
Young's Farmer's Tour through the East of England, fonr vols. 
1771- 

Similanty of Norfolk Dialect with that of Cheshire (Ai-chaeologia, lii. 
p. .5). 
Norfolk Wordf, by Anne Gumey. [Philoloriictil Society's TiVHsactiona, 
I 1855. P- 12) 



X PREFACE. 

Of dialect ballads we have few. There is an amusing one 
telling how ' Giles Jolterhead, a joskin raw/ took his 'darter 
Dinah ' to the Norwich Festival, printed in East Anglian, ii. 
p. 67 ; and the Norfolk version of the ballad of Arthur 
0' Bradley was recently printed by me in the East Anglian. 
The most readable of all the dialect stories of the present 
day are Giles's Trip to London^ and the rest of the series, 
which are very clever and deservedly popular. 



ABBREVIATIONS 



*Arderon=Arderon's Collections for Norwich (Addl. MSS. British 

Museum, 27, 966). 
B. A.=Baret'8 Alvearie. 

♦P. B. F.=Mr. P. B. Ficklin of Tasburgh Hall, Norfolk. 
B. G.= Barnes* Glossary, 
B. Jon. = Ben Jonson. 
Br. == Brockett's Glossary, 
*C. H. E. W.=The Rev. C. H. Evelyn White, Editor of the East 

Anglian, 
*C. D.=The Rev. Cecil Deedes, of Wickham St. Paul, Essex. 
Cr. « Craven Glossary. 

♦C. S. P.=Mr8. Petre, of Cavendish Rectory, Suffolk. 
♦Cull. Haw.=Cullum'8 Hawsted (Suff.), 1813. 
E. A,^East Anglian, 
*E. P. G.«The late Edward Fitzgerald, Sea Words and Phrases along 

the Suffolk Coast {East Anglian iii. p. 347 and iv. p. 109), and 

A Capful of Sea Slang (East Anglian iv. p. 261). 
♦E. G. R.=The late Rev. E. Gillett, of Runham, Norfolk, Additions 

to Forbifs Vocabulary of East Anglia, in East Anglian, Ser. iv. 

128, 156. 
Em.=Dr. Emerson. 

*E. S. T.=The late Rev. E. S. Taylor, of Ormesby, Norfolk. 
♦F. J. B.=The Rev. F. J. Braithwaite, of Great Waldingfield, Suffolk. 
♦G.E.= George Ellis. 
*G. J. C.=The Rev. G. J. Chester, Norfolk Words not in Forty (Norfolk 

Arch. V. p. 188, viii. p. 167). 
Gr.= Grose's Provincial Diet. 
♦H. B.«Sir Hugh Beevor. 
*H. C.=Mr. Hugh Clark, of Cavendish. 
Jam.=sDr. Jamieson. 
Jen. = Jennings* Glossary, 



XU ABBREVIATIONS. 

'J. G. N.= J. 6. Nail's Etymwiogkal and Comparatitft GUmarg to (he 

Diaitct of East Angiia^ comprued in his (Jnide to Tarmouik and 

Lc^Ktstoft, 1S66. 
'J. H. G.=Mr. J. H. Garney. of N. Repps, Norfolk. 
L. Sc.= Lowland Scotch. 
'Marsh. = Marshall's Rural Economy, 

M. C. H. B.=The Rev. M. C. H. Bird, of Brnnstead, Norfolk. 
M. £. = Middle English. 
Miii. = Minsheu*s Did. 
M. S.= Moor's Suffolk Word*. 
N. E.s= Northern English. 
N. G. Nares^Nares' Ghssary. 
N. & Q.= Notes and Queries. 
0. E.=01d English. 
O. V. = Ortus YocahQlamm. 
P. PI. = Piers Plowman. 
Pr. FeL=i Promptorium Parruhrum. 
R. N. C. = Ray's Xorth Country Words. 
R. S. E. C. » Ray's South and East Country Words (reprinted by English 

Dialect Society, 1874). 
S. D.^Hotten's Slang Dictionary ^ London, 1864. 
Sk.= Skinner's Etymol. 
Som. = Somner. 
* Spur. = The Rev. W. T. Spurdens* Supplementary Vol. to Forby, 1858 

(reprinted by English Dialect Society, 1879). 
T.=Tu8ser. 
T. B.=Tim Bobbin. 
T. J. = Todd's Jofe»«)w. 
*Tungate=The late J. Tungate, an old marsh and boating man 

(Strumpshaw, Norfolk). 
W.=Wickliffe*s Translation of the Gospels. 
W. B.=Mr. William Bull, of WicAam, Essex (bom near Bildeston, 

Suffolk). 
W. C. » Wilbraham's Cheshire Glossary. 
•W. G. W.=W. G. Waters' Words not in Forby (Norfolk Atrh. viii. 

p. 167). 
*W.R.=W. Rye. 

W. W. R.=Willan's West Riding Words (Atxhaeologia). 
♦W.W. S.=W.W. Skeat 



VOCABULARY 



-♦♦- 



About. Sometimes used thus : — ' Is the horse worth forty 
pounds ? ' * Nothing about it/ * Is he a mile off ? ' * No, 
nor about it.* 

^Abroad. Outto 8ea[S. S.]. Outside the house [M. C. H. B.]. 

^Acknowledge. To tip [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Acre-Bpire, or Aore-spit. The sprouting or 'chicking* 
of barley in malting, or of stored potatoes [E. S. T., 
J. G. N.]. 

A-days. For ' nowadays.* Ex. * Flour sells cheap a-days' 

* I seldom see Mr. Smith a-days' [O. E.]. Sed quere? 
[Spur.]. 

Addle, Aidle. (i) To grow, to thrive. Ex. *That crop 
addles' Also see Tusser. (2) To earn, to profit gra- 
dually. Ex. * I have at last addled up a little money.' 
(3) Cropping, lopping, or pruning [E. S. T.]. Spurdens 
wrongly conjectures it to be ' to huddle up.' 

*Aerigel. Earwig [Arderon], See Erriwiggle. 

♦After. Sometimes used in a peculiar sense, for about, e.g. 

* The hen is after laying.* * The child is after the measles' 
[E. S. T.]. 

♦Aftermath. The second crop of grass. 

B 



2 Again — Aim 

Again {pronounced agin). For against (aoisst) [Spur.], 

Ex. ' I am not for it, but affain it,' For neai- to. Ex. 

' She stood again the door.' If she stood very near the 

door, it would be more correct to eay • close agaiTi,' or 

' right af/aln ' ; if facing it, at some little distance, * over 

afjain: 
*Agafn8t. Close against thunder ; i.e. thunder is in the air 

[M. C. U. B.]. 
Agone. For ago. Our word is the older of the two. 
*Agraft. To lay in, of a tree put into the soil so as to jnat 

cover its roots [H. C. H, B.]. 
Ahuh. Awry, aslant. Better Ahoe, and BometimeB All*»- 

one-hoh [Spur.]. Vel AU-of-a-hugh [J. G. Nail]. 
*AiUag. To move listlessly [G. E.]. 
*Aint. To anoint, to beat [J. G. Nail, E. S. T.]. 
*Aker. A turbulent current, a commotion of a river 

[Pr, Pa,]. 
*A'laay. For Oar Lndy. Lady Day [E. S. T.]. 
*Alegftr. Vinegar made from ale. Ale-aigre, as vin-aigre 

[E..S.T.]. 
Ale-stall. The stool or stand on which casks of ale or 

l>eer aro placed in the cellar. 
^Alexandra Plovers. Kentish plovers {Aeglalitis caiitmna) 

so called by Breydon gunners. E. T. Booth in Mmigk 

Motes [M. C. H. B.]. 
*AU. ' I shall do it for " all " you ' [M. C. H. B.]. 
Allen. Grass land lately broken up ; Aid-land. It is 

synonymous with Olland, q. v. 
*Alliwig. An earwig [Spur.]. See Erriwiggle. 
*AUu8. Always [E. S. T.]. 
*Alm. Chill. ' Just set the mug down to the firo, and take 

the cold " a«m " off the beer ' [Johnson]. 



^^^^^^^ Almanacks — Angry 3 

*AlmaiiaokB. 'Making of (ilrtLaniulct<,' forecasting the 

weatlier [Sea Slang]. 
*Alone. We have tho odd plirase ' all-a-Uving-o/oTie,' i.e. 

' quite entirely alone,' spoken compaasionately of a sick 

person left improperly in a lielplesa condition [Spur.]. 
Alp, Olp. The buUBnch. E. S. T. says a!/ in Suffolk, and 

vlf in Norfolk, i.e. finch, as h\oodvl/, bullfinch. Kopo 

in Ray, and Alp in the Romaunt of Hie Ro^e, 1. 658 

[W. W. S.]. 
'"Amenden. A fiort of oath. e.g. ' Ameixten tako you.' 

' Where amemleii are you goin' ? ' [E. S. T.] (?). 
Amper. A sort of inflamed swelling. FuBtules [J. G. Nail]. 
Ampersand. The character &, representing the conjunction 

I and. This is and per m and ; by a little smoothing and 
fliaion in pronunciation becoming Ampemand. 
>ii. (1} If, Ex. 'An I do; &e. (2) Than. Ex. 'LitUa 
more una. half.' 
Ananl 'Howl what aay you?' It is often contracted to 
A'an, or N'un. Tho same as Shakespeare's Anon 
■ [W.W. S.]. pW.R.] 
!j»Anatomy. The skeleton [M. C. H. B.]. 
Anberry. (1) A small swelling, or pustule, to which horses 
are subject on the softest parts of their bodies. In books . 
I of farriery, and in the Dictt. the woi'd ia Ambury. 

^^H (2) A [small] knob or excrescence, on turnips and other 
^^^H roots, caused by the punctures of insects, to deposit their 
^^^r E^gg^ [Marshall]. 

\ Anchor. The part of a buckle commonly called the Chape, 

put into a slit in the strap ; so called from some resem- 
blance in shape to on anchor. 
An-end. Onward, towards the end. It also signifies 

upright, rearing [M. E. on eWe], 
Angry, Painfully inflamed. Ex. ' My com, or my kibe, is 
very angry to-night.' 



■4 Angry-water — Artful 

fAngry-water. Dischtirge from any Bcorbutie or eruptive 

disease [Johnson]. 
Anpasty. Another name for Ampsraand. In Jennings' 

(jlonnury it is Anpassy ; and the author (rightly) supposes 

Paesy a corruption of Per se. 
*AnB. Awns [M. C. H. B.] 

*Antrums. Used for tantrums [J. G. Nail, E. S. T.]. 
♦A'pieoea. For to pieces, e.g. 'Ta crumble all a'piecea' 

IK.S.T.]. 
Apple-jack. A paslry, l)ett(;r known as Apple-tumover, 

Flap-jock, Apple -ho glln, and Crab-Ianthom. 
Apple John, John-apple, A species of apple, 
Apron, (j) The caul or omentum of a hog, film of fat 

[Tungate]. (i) Alsy the fat skinny covering of the belly 

of a goose or duck. (3} The upper part of a chimney 

opening above the grate [Spur.]. 
Arsruiy. To import, to have weight as argument. Ex. 

' What does that argufy "i' [Jen.], 
*Arm. A trowel [B. B. F.]. 
♦Armstrong. Arm in arm [E. F. G.] Qy. Arm-atrung 

[W.Il.l. 
"^Arrawiggle. The earwig [E. S. T.]. 
Arsle. (i) To move backwards. (2) To be unquiet, to 

fidget, to move frequently in any dii"eotion, paiiicularly 

on a seat. In this secondary sense the adverb aboitt is 

usually annexed. 
Arselling-pole. The pole with which bakers spread the 

hot embers to all parts of the oven. 
*Arsy-farcy. Vice versa [E. S. T.]. 

*Arter. After. Ex. ' What are you arterf [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Artfni. (i) In good sense. Ex. of our Lord in His 

mother's arms, ' How arif'ul He do look ! ' [C. S, P.], 

(2) Ingenuous, clever (N. Ess.) [C. D.], 
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Article — Avellong Workmen 5 

Article, A poor creature I a wretched atumal ! 

As, Who, which. Ex. 'Those its sleep.' 'He will come 

us (=aB ib were, not ivho nor u-hu-/i) to-morrow,' 
*Ashel. To cut bricks to form a Joint in masonry 

[W. G. W.]. Coined from the sb. Ashlw [W. W. S.]. 
*ABhentree. The ash [U. C. H. B.]. 

* Asked. To have banns of marriage published [M.C.H.B.]. 
^Asked-out, or Out-asked. To be 'atsked' for the third 

time [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Asleep. Sails are tteleep when steadily filled with wind 

[Sea SUng]. 
Aflosh, Aahoeh. Awry, aslant. Compare Ahuli. 

Laa-uppiug. Hand-hoeing (of wheat, e.g.) to turn the 

docks and thistles end upwards, or to cause the posterior 

to be the superior part of the body whilst stooping in the 

act of hoeing [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Aat. Ask [M. 0. H. B.]. 
*Athort Across, athwart [M. C. H. B.]. 
A'top of. Upon. Ex. ' I saw Mr. Brown (t'(oj> nf bis new 

horse yesterday.' 
'Atter. Pub, morbid matter. 
Attery. Purulent. 
*A'twixt. Betwixt or between [E. S. T.]. There seems 

some difference, for a common expression is ' a'twixt and 

a'tween' [W. R.]. 
Liight. Another form of Owed. ' He aught me ten pounds." 
'Aunt Hannah. White arabis [M. C. H. B.]. 
'Ausier. The oaier. 
"Avel- The awn or beard of barley. 
*Avellong Work. ' Mowing or reaping, lying out of the 

perpendicular' [J, G, Nail]. 
^Avellong Workmen. Reapers or mowers approaching the 

aide of an irregularly shaped field will have an unequal 



fl Avelly — Back-stalk 

portion to do. The excesa or deficiency is called avelbmg ' 
work [E. S. T.J. See AvelonK in Murray. 

*ATelly. Barley is said to be avelly, if when dressed for 
market Boiue of the awms (awns) ntick to the grains 
[E. S. T.]. 

Avised. Aware, informed. ' I am not avUed of it,' I do 
not recollect about it [Johnson, Coll. Haw.]. The 
original M. E. form, of which Mod. E. advised is a cor- 
ruption [W. W. S.]. 

Awk, Invextcd or confused. Bells are ' rung av:k ' to give 
alarm of fire. This is the only connexion in which the 
woid is used among us, without its adjunct ivard. 
L'Estrange {who was a Norfolk man) uses it. In Pr, Pa. 
awk is rendered into Latin by pervend. Ray aays that 
au'lctrurd is opposed to tmvanl [B. S., E. C.]. 

*AwinB (for awns). The beard of barley ; so pronounced 
in Huffblk [Moor]. In Norfolk usually Aana or Hams, 
i.e. awns. In Esses, AUb. See Aval [E. S. T.]. Some- 
times Haulms [A. E. R.]. 

Ax. To ask. 

*Axt-out, or Out-axt, Said of banns when asked for the 
last tinio. 

Bab. To fish by throwing into the water a bait on a line, 
without float or hook, with a small piece of lead to sink 
it, lifting it up from time to time, and dropping it again. 
It is the same as bob. The bait used for fishing in this 
manner is usually made of large worms, strung together 
on worsted which catches in the eels* teetli [Tungate], 
and tied in a bunch. 

Babs. Small prints to amuse children. 

"Bachelor. Elderly single men of a better rank are mosUj 
80 styled. Ex. ' Bachelor D.' [C. S. P.]. 

*Back stalk. The back of a low heartli [B. N. a?] (? cor- 
ruption for back -stove [id. 87]). 
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Backsticking — Balderdash 7 

*Baet8ticking. A way of plougliiDg in. The earth having 
been previously turned is turned back again. See Btrlka 
[E. S. T.]. 

*Back up. Angry. Ex. 'Tha" got his back up ' [M. C. H. B.J 

*BaokuB. Tho back kitchen or scullery jjiack-louee; com- 
pare WuddUB, wood-house, — W. R.]. 

Badget. A badger. 

Badly. In ill health. Sometimes sadly iudhj, and Bomc- 
timea md had. 

Baffle, (i) To gull, to cheat, or make a fool of. {^) To 
manage capriciously or wantonly, as in the case of 
children or cattle. Ex. 'He was sadly haffied in hia 
bringing up." {^) To beat ^d twist irregularly together, 
aa ' gi'owing com or grass is bujini by \vind and 
rain.' 

Bag. The dug of a cow. 

*Bag Harvest. A harvest when the men board themselveSj 
carrying their food in bags [Johnson]. 

^Bahanga. Hanging down im tidily, said of clothes 
[J. G. Nail]. 

*Bahd. A bird [J. G. Nail]. 

Bail. The handle of a pail, bucket, or kettle. Also the 
bow of a scythe. See Bala. Sometimes Bile [B. N, 83]. 

Bain. Pliant, limber. 

*Bait. Bundle. In Suffolk, hemp, when pulled, was tied 
up in small ' baits,' to cart home [C. D.]. 

^Balaam Sunday. The Sunday in which the lesson rdates 
to Balaam and his ass, on which, says Spurdeos, though 
I cannot see why, ' the Norfolk housewife is reminded of 
- the approach of the mackerel season.' 

^Balaam's Smite. Tho mark on a donkey's back [B. jV. 54]. 

Balder. To use coarse language. Sec Bawda. 

Balderdash. Not 'frothy and confused' as the Dictt. have 
it, but filthy or obscene talk. 



Baldrick — Bandy -hoshoe 

*Baldriok, or Balderiok, or Balderdick. A girdle made c 

horae'fl hide placed round a bell [M. C H, B.]. 
*Bale (pronounced bile). A slight -withy stick or rod, 
bent BO a3 to form a bow, and attached to the scythe 
stick [Johnson, and see £. N. 83]. See Bail and Rifls. 

BaUc. (1) A ridge of land left unploughed, to serve as 
a boundary, either between two contiguous occupations, 
or two divisions of the same farm, in an unenclosed 
cornfield \_viile Merebalk]. (2) A ridge so left in the body 
of the land, at certain intervals, in a particular mode of 
ploughing called bulk-plovAihinf). (3) A beam in a build- 
ing, supporting an upper floor or roof; or any piece of 
timber, squared, and ready for any purpose in building, 
{4) The failure of an expectation. (5) A piece of machi- 
nery used in the dairy district of Suffolk, into which the 
cow's head is put when she is milked. It allowei her to 
move her head freely up and down, but when she 
attempts to withdraw it, she finds herself hulked, and 
that she must stand still till the dairymaid dismisses her. 
(6) Straight young trees after they are felled ; but before 
they arc hewn, it should seem, for then they would 
become balks in the third sense. (7) Applied to prevent- 
ing animals from the chance or opportunity of propa- 
gating their species. (8) Earth turned up to the plough- 
ridges or ringes [M. C. H, B.]. 

Balker. A great beam. An augmentation of BaUi. 

Bamble. To shamble, to walk unsteadily and weakly. 
To tread one's shoes awry, 'How yew dew hamUe your 
shoes.' 

Band;, (i) The curved stick with which the ball is struck 
at sundry games. (1) Any game so played is called by 
the general name. (3) A bare, from tho curvature of 
her hind legs. 

Bandy-hoshoe. The game of ball played with a bandy. 
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Bandy-wicket — Bargaader 9 

The hoshoe may be from the resemblance of the lower 
end of the bundy to a horseshoe. 

Bandy-wiobet, The game of cricket. 

Bang. Cheese made, in Suffolk, of milk several timea 
skimmed ; therefore very hard and tough, and with 
which a hard knock or bun<f might be given. Otherwise 
Suffolk Thump ; possibly from its being impossible to 
make any impression on it by hnigtTig. 

*Baiige (pronounced banj). Light rain [J. O. Nail]. 

Banging. Huge ; beating or excelling in size other things 
of the same kind. 

Bangled. (i) When cocked hats were worn, one of the 
sides was sometimes let down to protect the face of the 
wearer. The hat was said to be haiiffleil. Also said of 
a round hat with a broad and loose brim, such as is 
worn by Quakers. (2) Also applied to the young shoots, 
or more particularly the broad leaves of plants, when 
they droop under heavy rain or strong sonahine. Teut. 
nhbangen, dependere. 

*Bangy (pronounced banj-i). Dull, gloomy [J. 0. Nail]. 

*Ban][. Generally used for beach [Miss Gurney]. 

^Bannock. A cake baked in a French oven \B. N. p. 85]. 
[I greatly doubt this.— W. R.] 

Bargain. An indefinite number or quantity of anything j 
not necessarily conveying the idea of purchase and sale. 
Ex. 'Two good tidy bargains of hay from an acre,' 
meaning something less than wagon loads. 'A poor 
bargain of wool from three score hoggets.' 'A sad 
bargain of lazy chaps.' [A wagon load according to 
J. 0. Nail and KM.]. 

*Bargander. The sheldrake [E. S. T.], the aolan goose (?) 
[Moor]. Probably the same as ' Oareaner,' a bird some- 
times calleil ' Oaraer.' Tungate used to talk of shooting 



10 Bargood— Barton 

(what I thought was) gardeners in the most cold-blooded 
way [W. R.] {Tadorna corauta) [M. C. H. B.]. 

Bargood. Yeast ; the flower or cream of it. It is some- 
times corrupted into Burgood, and even Bulgood. In 
Suffolk, Bulgard [Spur.]. Moor (Suff.) says he never 
heard the word, and E. S. Taylor says it is not in use in 
Norfolk. Formerly Beer-good, as noted by Ray in his 
Preface [W. W. S.] 

Bark. The tartar deposited by bottled wine or other 

li(jnor, encruBting the bottle. 

^Barksel. The season for barking trees [M. C. H. B.]. 

Barloy-bird. The nightingale, which comes to us in the 

H«*iiHon of sowing barley. 

Barley- mung. Farley meal mixed with water or milk, to 
fatten fowls or pigs. 

Pnrloy-flole. (i) The time for sowing barley. (2) It is 
time to Hct barley when a man in leather breeches can 
f(M*l tli(; earth w^anu whilst sitting on the ground 
|M.('. II. R]. 

'^JJnrm. YcuHt; called Rising or Baising in E^ssex. 

'^Ilnrnoy Boo, or Bumey Bee, quasi BumisBee, i.e. Fiery 
MnpMo, the May Ply [{ W. R.] or Lady-bird [Spur.]. Vide 
MNIiop llnmaboo. 

Ilarrr/W'pig. TIh*. least pig of the litter. The Pitman has 
1 1ll* Hiuiio meaning, and perhaps is more general ; also 
vnWtn] a Dndman. In [Jen.] a hai^'cnv-pig is a gelded pig. 

Ilarfinln, tlarksolo. The time for stripping bark. See Sele. 

tlnrih. A MJieltrr for cattle, &c. ; cf seamen's berth; but 
f:<'«^ Murray. 

flarton. Kornierly Wm*^ <lemesne land of the lord of the 
ifianor ; nod let out on lease, but held by the lord, in his 
own liandH, for tlio HU.stenancc of his household. Now 
unnd for a farm-yard, a rick-yard, or even a poultry- 
yard. 



Basking — Bay 1 1 

Basking, (i) A dreDching in a heavy shower. (2) A sound 
drubbing [Forby, E. S. T.]. Basting [J. G. Nail]. 

^BasBy Base, or Bast. Matting made from the inner bark 
of a tree (the tree, viz. lime) [E. S. T.]. A hassock. 

*Baste. (i) To stitch together slightly and loosely before 
hemming [E. S. T.]. (2) To beat [Johnson]. 

Batch. A bout ; as of drinking, card-playing, &c. Properly 
it means a quantity of bread, or other things, baked at 
the same time. This is a dictionary sense. 

Batlins. The loppings or stowin of trees [J. G. Nail]. Vel 
Eattlings, toppings and loppings of trees. An unhewn 
rail is also called a battling [Forby]. Croppings of trees 
larger than faggot sticks, yet less than timber [Cull. 
Haw.]. 

■^Batter. A slope. * I'll have that ditch made 5 ft. deep 
on the batter* [Johnson]. 

'^Batters. Strong broad fencing-rails [Marshall] . 

*Battry. A tea-kettle. 

*Bauley Boats. Harwich fishing-smacks [B. N. 77]. 

Bavin. A light, loose faggot. 

Bavish. To drive away. Corruption of banith (?). 

^Bawda. To abuse grossly [J. G. Nail, quoting Moor]. 

*Bawley. A fishing-smack. 

Bawnd. Swollen [Sir Thomas Browne]. Now obsolete. 
See Ray's GL, ed. Skeat, p. 16. 

Bay. (i) The space in a building between two main beams. 
We speak of a bam, or a cart-lodge, of so many bays. 
Sometimes, but not so correctly, the whole space between 
the threshing-floor and the end of the bam is so called ; 
cf. bays of a window. (2) The nest of a squirrel ; [but 
this is probably an en*or for * dray.' — W. W. S.]. (3) A 
division or compartment, a window. Also Day [Spur.]. 
(4) A dray [Moor]. 
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Bay-duck — Beck 



Bay-daok. The sholl-duck; from its bright colour, like 

that of a buy horse. Sometimes the " May duck [ W, R.] 

or gargander.' 
*Bayii. Pliant, limber [Pr. Pa.]. 
Beaker. A drinking-glass, 

♦Beam-bird [or WaU-bird], Spotted fly-catcher [J. H. G.]. 
*Bear. 'To /'ctn* a bob,' to make one among many; to 

tend a helping hand, at the risk, as it should seem, of 

receiving a bob. or blow. From ringers, who have 

seveml sorts of bob, all, of course, involving the idea of 

a blow. (2) An instrument used to cut eedge [Johnson]. 

Also a surname common in S, Suffolk [F. J. B.]. 
*Bear 'em. As much wood from fencing as can be tied up 

and carried off at the end of work time. Taken as 

a right in old times, now often by consent [W. B,]. 
^Beargood. Yeast [Arderon]. See Bargood and Burgard. 
Beam. A barn. 
♦Bears' Ears. The auricula [F. C. H. in N. a ml Q. 4th Ser. 

vii. p. 350]. 
Beast. Ad animal of the beeve kind in a fatting state. 

[I doubt this. Why do we speak of a fat beast if this 

isao?] 
Beastlings. The first milk drawn after a cow has calved. 

Pronounced biestingb, from the A. S. bysting [Spur.], 

Sec Be«KlinB. 
Beat. To repair, to supply the gradual waste of anything. 

We seem to apply it only to mending the broken meshes 

of a net. See Beet. 
*Beath. To place green wood by the fire, to set out or 

straighten it by heat [J. G. Nail]. 
Beatout. Puzzled [J. G. Nail] = beat out. 
♦Beatworld. Beyond control [J. G. Nail] (?). 
Beck. A brook or rivulet. 



Becket ~ Beggar's Velvet 
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Seoket. A spa^e used id cutting turf [J. G, Nail]. 
Seoket. A sheath, e.g. ' knife becket ' [E, F. G.]. 

nea. One's best clothes [J. 0. Nail]. 
Bed. (i) The uterus of an animal, (2) A fleshy piece of 

beef cut from the upper part of the leg and bottom of 

the belly. 
♦Bedded. Bedndden [C. D.]. 
Bed-faggot. A contemptuous name for a bedfellow, as it 

were, a wretched substitute, no better than a faggot in 

the muster of a regiment. 
^Bedrepes. Days of harvesting formerly performed by 
■ customary tenants for their lord [J. G. Nail]. 
*B6s-bird. Great-tit (7-'«JugTiwyo)-}; alaooxeye [M.C.H.B,]. 
Bee -bread. A brownish opaque substance, with which 

some of the cells in a honeycomb are filled, for the food 

of the iusect in its lai-va state. 
Bee-drove. A great confluence of men, or of any other 

creatures, as it were a swarm of them. 
Beein. A home, a place to be in [J, G. Nail, quoting Moor]. 
''Beergood, Bergard, Bargood. Yeast [M. C. H. B.]. 
*BeeTer. A slight repast in the intervals of regular meals, 

a luncheon ; used in the southern parts of Sufiblk and 

[in] Essex [Spur.]. An afternoon snack about 4 p.m. 

[E.S.T.]. 
[ Beet. Bet up, to mend nets [J. G. Nail and E. F. G.]. See 

Beat. 
^Beetsel. The time for sowing beet [M. C. H, B,]. 
♦Beetater. A net-mender [J. G. Nail and E. F. G.]. 
^BeezUns. The milk of the third or fourth ' meal ' or 

milking after calving [E. S. T.]. See Beastlings. 
Beggar's Velvet. The light particles of down shaken from 

a feather-bed. 



1* Beggary — Bergard 

Beggary. ( i ) The copious and various growth of weeds in 
n UlIJ. (2) The name of a specific plant [Spur.]. 

Begone. Decayed, worn out. 

Being, (i) An abode, particularly a lodging. (2) BecatiBe, 
Ex. '1 could not meet you yesterday, being I was ill 



Belike. (1) Likely. Ex. 'Belike we may have snow.' 

(2) As it is said. Ex, ' I hear Mr. A. is to be married to 

Miss B,' ' Aye, bo belike.' 
*Belking. Lounging at full length [J. G. Nail]. 
BelliborioD. A variety of apple. 
Bell-Boller. The loft on which ringers stand. 
■"Below. Downstaus, North of England. Ex. ' Ho ha' 

gone below ' = He has gone to the North [M. C, H. B.]. 
BelsiEe. Bulky, of good size. 
*B8Q. A figure put in front on the laat load of the harvoet, 

intended to represent Ceres [Johnson]. 
^'Benane. Beneath [Spur.]. 
Ben-joltram. A brown bread soaked in skimmed milk ; 

tlie plougliboy's usual breakfast. 
^Beatles. The low sandy ilattish land on parts of the 

Suffolk coast [E. S. T.]. 
Benta. ([} Dry stalks of grass remaining in pasturea after 

fiumnier feeding [Forby]. (2) Benten, Beating, or Bentles, 

coarse reedy grass [E. S. T. and J. G. N.] '. 
*Bequixt. Betwixt [Spur.]. 
^Bergard. Vide Bargood. 

' Wli,-ii the wild dove findu all oUior food faU she has to betuto herself 
to llin toi-ding bentles, hence these snyingi : — 

'The dove nlio do no Borrow know 
Until sbo do a-btrtilng gu.' 
And 

' When Iho pigeons go u-titHlino 
Thon (h- riinncra Ik* lumo.itin(j- ' [E.8.T.]. 
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Besom — Bies 15 

*BeBom. A broom inatlo of birch twigs cut ami dried for 
the purpose, and then tied up in a bunch. In some parta 
of Suffolk called Birch-broom. In soma parts of Norfolk 
called Ling-broom or besom | H. 0.]. 

BesB o' Bedlam. A sort of vagrant, once very common in 
this country, who were wont to announce themselves as 
inmates of Bedlam, allowed in somn lucid inteiTal to 
range the country, and return at a stated time to their 
confinement. 

*Be8t. Uaed as a verb. Ex. 'I bested him in the bargain.' 

Bestow, (i) To deliver a woman, otherwise, to 'put her to 
bed.' (2) To lay up, to put out of the way. It is equi- 
valent to the seamen's phrase, ' to etoiv away.' 

*Bet. To beat. Mispronunciation [H. B.]. 

♦Betty, (i) The nickname for the kettle [W.G.W.] (2) To 
dawdle or waste time [F. J. B.]. 

*Betty-tit. The titmouse [J. G. Nail], 

Beszle. (i) To blunt or turn the edge of a tool in the 
process of whetting or grinding [Forby]. (2) To drink 
greedily [E. S, T. and J. G. N.]. 

Bibbla. To oat like a duck, gathering its food from water, 
and taking up both together. Johnson says that ducks 
bibble when they put their beaks in the mud. 

*BiGk. A wooden bottle or cask in which beer is carriett 
to the field, E, Norf. [Johnson]. 

*Biddies. Young chickens [Spur.]. 

Bide-owe. Interpreted by Ray ' paenas dure.' It may be 
so. It is impossible to assent or gainsay, as it is totally 
extinct. It is one of Sir Thomas Browne's words. 

*BieB. See Bigbes. ' He ^s in his b'lea' he is according to 
his fancy or desire (bias?) [Arderon]. Tungate used this 
when refeiring to my boat being at her best, when sailing 
on one wind [W. B.]. See B. N. 1 2, But probably ' a 
its best.' 
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*Bjest8. The wen-like protuberances on growing trees 

[E.S.T., J.G. N., Suff.]. 
*Biffln. A half-dried or preserved apple. [Beef'nn, the 

name of an apple with red ekin,] 
Bigg, (i) A species of barley ; called also Barley-big. 

{Ilordeum liexatitichon, Lin.) (2) A pap or toat 

[J. G. Nail]. 
^Biggoty. Overbearing [Q. E.]. 
Bighes. Ex. 'She is all in her hitjhes to-day,' q.d, best 

humour, best graces, &c. Sec Blea. [Spelt bighes, and 

explained (wrongly) by Forhy as 'jewels" in order to 

force a false etymology. — W. W. S.] 
*Bile. See Bale. 
*Biler. Boiler [M.C.H.B.]. 
*Billow8 of Snow. Snow-drifts [If. and Q., 3rd Ser. voL ii, 

P- 371]- 
*BiUy-boy. A sea boat [M. C. H. B.]. 
Billy-wix. An owl. 
*Bind. Anything to tie up a bundle with. Cobbler's 

sewing thread is called wax-bind, or wax-bonds ends 

[E. S. T.]. 
*Eind, BeUbind. Bindweed. {Convotmdm) [M. C. H. R]. 
Bing. A bin for com, flour, wine, &c. The proper word. 
*Binne. By-and-by [?]. 
Bird of the Eye. The pupil, or rather, perhaps, the little 

refracted image on the retina, or that of a very near 

spectator reflected from the cornea. 
*Bishimer. An ant [B. A'. 62] (obviously a corruption of 

pismire). 
Bishop. To confirm. 
Bishop-bamabee. The pretty insect more generally called 
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tbe Lady-bird, or May-bug [( W. R,], Coccine/lu aeptcl 
jfunctata, I An. 

'BiHhop, Bishop Baroabee, 

Tell me wlien ;our wedding be. 

If it is lo-moiTow duy, 

Take your wings mid fly away.' 

Bushy bamabee [E. S, T,]. A variorum reading on the 
Norfolk coast ia — ' Buek ye, busk ye, all hands on deck.' 
' Co*, busk ye, mates, ta' grow late, and time to go ' 
[E. S. T.]. It is sometimes called Bishop Benebee, which 
may possibly (^) have been intended to mean the blessed 
bee; sometimes Bishop Benetree, of which it seems not 
possible to make anything. Moor gives this for Suffolk : — 
'Oowdpn bug, gowdon bug, fly awah home, 
Yar hoiiBe ia bahnt down, an' jar tliildren all goae.' 

l*Bit. The chief difSculty in an affair. Ex. ' Ay, ay, that 

wUlbe thebit' [C. S. P.]. 
Bitch. A trull ; the female companion of a vagrant. Our 

tinkers do not keep bihhes, but trulls. 
*Bittorly. Excessively. ' It is odd enough that sweetly is 

used in the same way ' [Spur.]. 
♦Bittore. The bittern [E. S. T.]. M. E. hltoure [and cor- 
rect, W. W. S.]. 
*Blabber. To talk idly, or chatter [E. S. T,]. 
*Blaek-cap. Marsh-tit {Fariui palmtrUi) [M. C. H. B.]. 
Black-sap. Very advanced jaundice. 
*Blaok Heat. Cured bacon [E. F. G.], or ham smoked 

[W.R,]. 
♦Black Squire, A clerical squire, squarson [M. C. H, B.]. 
*Blaok Weed. Sparganiu-m ramoeuvi [M. C. H. B.]. 
*BIftiii8. Ulceration at the roots of the tongues of cattle 

[Johnaon]. 

lame. An evasion of Damn. Ex. ' Blame me,' or * I will 

be btavied if,' &c. 
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Blar. ChJvcb, sheep, asses, and children a]l blar, or blare 
in thoir several natural modes. (2) A mixture of pitch 
and tar[t:.F.O.]. 

*BUre. A loud cry [0. E.]. 

*Blarm. Blamo. Ex. ' Blann me if you baint ' [M. C. H. B.]. 

Blaunch. A blain. 

Blauthy. Bloated. 

*Bloacli. A drying-ground [M. C. H. B.]. 

Blee. General resemblance, not 'colour and complexion.' 
Ex, ' That boy has a strong blee of bia father ' [Ch., P. G,]. 

Bleak. Pale, sickly, sheepish. 

*Bleff. Turbulent, noisy [J. G. Nail]. 

*Blother. A bladder [Johnson]. 

Blind. Abortive. When blossom s fade away without 
forming the fruit, we say they are hlinti. It seema to be 
particularly said of atrawberriea and other small summer 
fruitsi. 

Blind-hob, Blind-fiim. Blind-man's buff, 

Blinked Beer. Not with acidity, but an ill flavour pecu- 
liar to itself; said to be occasioned by too long delay of 
fermentation, until the wort is too cool to ferment with 
proper activity. Others account for it from insufficient 
stirring of the mash, so as not to wet all the malt. 

^Bloated- Puffed. Ex. 'A fond mother, looking at her 
poor little boy's swollen cheek, observed sorrowfully, " He 
waa a bloaty little cousan and no mistake " ' [C 8. P.]. 

Blob. (1) A small lump of anything thick, viscid, or dirty, 
as of tallow, dregs of ink, &c. [Forby]. (a) To shake 
[G.J.C] 

Block-horse. A strong wooden frame with four handles, 
commonly called a hand-barrow, for the purpose of 
carrying blocks. 

*Bloifln. A kind of blowing cough [G. E.], 
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Blood-fallen. Chilblamcd. 

Blood-olf. The bullfinch. Pronounced tlf [E. S. T.]. 

Sec Alp. 
*Blooni, (i) Plumage. Ex. 'Cock teal in full bloom.' 

(2) FuU plumage, or breeding plumage [M. C. H. B.]. 
Blore. (i) To bellow like a bull. The aarae aa Blare. 

(2) Used of a cow moaning aft«r a weaned calf [E. S. T.], 

^*£lo880m. (1) An ewe, when 'maris appetens'; a sow ia 
J said to look ' proud ' [E. S. T,, also Johnson]. (2) The 
I Btate of cream in the operation of churning, when it 
seems to be in a state of fermentation, and will not 
coagulate and become butter [Johnson]. 
^BloBsomed- Said of cream whilst churning becoming full 

of air [J. G. Nail]. 
Blonze. (1) A woman with hair or head-dress looae and 
disordered, or decorated with vulgar fineiy. (a) A 
woman's bonnet ; more properly that sort which ia other- 
wise called a Slouoh. (3) All of a btovz/:, red in the face 
from heat and exertion [Spur.]. (4) When the growth 

t, of one plant is hindered by the over-growth of another, 
1 it ia said to be bluuzed by that plant [Spur.]. 
Blow. Blossoms. Ex. ' There ia a fine blow of apples thia 

year'[B.R.]. 
*Blown, to be. To be detected [Arderon], This ia modem 

London slang, e.g. 'To be blown upon' [W, R.]. 

Blown -herring. A herring slightly cured, for speedy nee and 

home cousumptiou, and smoked but once, which has tho 

I effect of plumping them, without discharging the fat, 

H somewhat like the baking or roasting of apples. On 

W some parts of our coasts a blown-hei-ring is called a Tow- 

bowen. Why? They are also called Bloaters. 

*Blowzin. ' Flowers comtn' on a hlowzin ' [W. R.]. 

_ Blubber. A bubble, from hloh. 

ir-graas. Different species of bromihs, from thf 
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ttuft InHaU'i-l glumes ; in porticuJar nwUis, which infests 

barren pastures. 
*Blunk. SquaUy, tempestuous [J. G. Nail aod Marshall]. 
♦Blunt. A blunt of snow, a heavy fall of snow [M.C.H.B.]. 
*Blu8ter-woo<i. Shoots of fruit-trees, or shrubs tliat 

require pruning [E. S. T. and J. G. Nail], 
Bluther. (i) To blot in writing, (a) To disfigure the face 

with weeping. 
*Boak. A definite quantity, qiLud bulk [Spur.]. See 

Boke. 
Boar-thistle. The Curduua lanceolutus, Lm. 
Board-cloth. A tablecloth. 
*Board you! When one harvester wants to drink after 

another, he calls huard you, which means, give the bottle 

to me when you have drunk [Johnson]. 
Bob. (i) To cheat. (2) A plummet [E. S. T.], (3) A blow 

or smack, e.g. ' a bob i' the cliops.' 
Bode. {1} To board. Ex. 'He hodea and lodges there.' 

(3) Past tense of bid, to oifer, ' He bode me as.' [E. S, T.] 
Bode-cloth. A tablecloth. See Board-oloth. 
Bodge, (i) To patch clumsily; the same as botch, (a) To 

boggle, to fail. 
*Body. For belly [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Body of. Large quantity. Ex. ' A btaly of rain ' [C. H. B.]. 
Bog vel Boggy. Sturdy, self-sufficient, petulant [Forby], 

Malapert, consequential, saucy, impertinent [Johnson]. 
Boist. A swelling. A aore or blain [E. S. T.]. 
Boke, ([) Bulk. Ex. 'There is more hoke than com in that 

goaf [Forby]. See Boak. A large quantity, an abun- 
dant crop [Johnson]. (2) To nauseate, to be ready to 

vomit. {3) Port of a cart [M. C. H. B.]. 
"'Boke-load. A load of hay or straw, or of com in the straw 

[Johnson], A large top-heavy bulky load [Marshall]. 
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Boke out. To swell, to gain bulk and prominence. 

*Bok7. Proud, conceited, saucy [Spur.]. Vide Bog [W. R.]. 

♦Solders, (i) Bulrushes [\V. R.]. (a) Sdrpus lucustria 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

^Bolter, Boltfid. Applied to a bump, raised [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Bolted. Of plants run to seed [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Bolling. A prjllard tree {N. Esa.). See Murray's Diet. 
for instances [C. D.]. 

Bombaze. To confound, bewilder, perplex ; as if a veil 
were thrown before the eyes, to hinder one from seeing 
what be is about. 

*Bone-cart. To carry on one's shoulder. Ex. 'I coudn't 
av a horse, so I was forst to bone-cart 'em ' [J. 0. N&ll]. 
Also used for the human body, 'I'll baste your bone- 
cart' [Johnson], 

Bone lazy. Bone sore. Bone tired. So lazy, sore, or tired, 
that the laziness, the soreness, or the fatigue, seem to 
Lave penetrated the veiy bones. 

♦Bones. It is said to be unlucky to burn bones, and that 
it gives the burner the bone ache (Brunstead, 1890) 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

*Bonk6r, or Bonka. Strapping, bouncing. Applied to 
young women [E. S. T. and J. tt Nail]. 

Boany. Brisk, cheerful, in good health and apirita. We 
do not include in it the idea of 'comeliness' [? W. R.]. 

♦Bonz. To beat batter for puddings, Essex [J. G. Nail], 

♦Boodle, The com marigold [J. G. Nail]. 

*Bootfl on. Died with his bouts on, viz. died a violent 
death [M. C. H. B.]. 

Sop. To dip or duck suddenly [Forby]. Come to stoop 
or squat down, coming with the idea of secreting [John- 
son]. (3) Bopjmi, said of a baby when its long clothes 
are exchanged for short ones. {3) To drop a curtsy 
[M.C.H.B.]. 
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Bor. A term of very iamUiar addresa, generally [mls]- 
under&tood to be a coai-so pronunciation of the word itoy, 
but applied indisoriininately to persons of both sexes 
and of all ages. A part of the word neighbour (A. S. 
■n4nh, prope, and hur) ; and why may it not exist in the 
simple as well as in a compound form 'i If this explana- 
tion be admitted, one old woman may, without abHurdlty, 
say to another (as often happens), 'Co', hor, let's go 
a-Bticking in the squire's plantations.' And the other 
may answer, 'Aye, bor, so we will.' See Bor in Murray, 
Partm. 

*Border. To use coarse language [Spur., E. S. T.]. 

Bosh. To 'cut a honk' ia something stronger than the 
more usual expression to ' cut a daah ' ; something more 
showy and expensive. 

*Boeky. Tipsy [E. S. T. and J. G. NaU]. 

""Bosom. The join in a grain of wheat ia called the bosom. 
' If you pvit Homo wheat into water the bosom will open ' 
[M. ( ■. H. B,] 

Boas. A liod for mortar, carried on the shoulders like 
. l„n„|>. 

BoBsock. To toss and tumble clumsily, as it were to 
throw all the limbs together into one heap [W. R.]. 

Bottle, (i) By a 'bottle of hay' is now understood such 
a moderate bundle as may serve for one feed, twisted 
somewhat into the shape of a bottle. (2) Barley-bottles. 
These were little bundles of barley in the straw, given to 
farm horses. This wasteful mode of giving feeds of com 
is probably now quite disused. {3) The dug of a cow ia 
called her bottle, as well aa her bag. 

Bottle Bird. An apple rolled up and baked in a crust. 

Bottle Bump. The bittern, anciently called bittour, or 
but tour. 

Bottle-nose. The common porpoise. 
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Bottle Tom. Long-tailed tit (P. cawhtux) [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Bottomiy. To throw out the bottoras of marsh ditches, as 

opposed to ' pulling ' or drawing the weeds with a crome 

only [M.C.H.B.]. 
*Botty. Pi-oud[J.G.NaU]. Forboggy ; seeBog [W. W. S.]. 

Impertinent [B. N. J,]. 
BoudB. Weevils in malt. 
Bonge. (i ) ' To make a l/ouge,' to commit a grot-s blunder, 

to got a heavy fall by taking an awkward false step. 

(2) To bulge or swell out. 
*Bough-load. The last loa,d of the harvest, ao called 

because dressed with boughs [W. B.]. 
*Bouldere. (i) Bulrushes [Eai^terti England, by W. White, 

■oL i. p. 1 75]. (2) Stubs [C. H. B.]. 
*Bout, A furrow [E. S. T., J. G. Nail]. Bather, a double 

furrow; to go to the end and come back [W. B., H. C.]. 
Bout-hammer. The heavy two-handed hammer used by 

blacksmiths. 
*Bown. A swelling or lump [G. J. C., quoting J. Steele]. 
*Bownd. Swollen [Ray]. See Baund, 
Bowry. A bower or arbour. The word was anciently 

written bowre, and signified a room, particularly a 

woman's apartment. A bed-chamber [E. S. T.]. 
♦Boxing Harry. Going without food all day [Johnson]. 
*BrabbIe. A ruffle on the surface of the sea [Spur., 

E. F. 0., and E. S. T.]. 
*Bracmg-down. Third time of tumip-hoeing, drawing 

down tie ridges [U. C. H. B.]. 
Braokly. Brittle. Particularly applied to standing com, 

some ears of which are bo quickly ripened as to snap off 

short [M. S.]. 
*Bradocks. Young turbots [J. G. Nail]. 
Braid, (i) A culinary term; to beat and blend Koft 
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substances or mixtures ; particularly to press tbem k 
a spoon through a colander or sieve. It is probably 
different from Bray, to pound in a mortar. (2) To half 
cut, then interlace quick or other bedge stuff [M. C, H. B.]. 

^Braiding. Applied to net-making [J. G, Nail], 

*Bramble. A blackberi'j'-buBh [G, E.], 

Bramiah. To fiouriah, gesticulate, and assume aSect«d airs, 
to boast [Forby]. A boasting showy coxcomb, one who 
spreads himself and appears of great injportanee ; more 
particularly so called if his face in red from drinking or 
from standing by the fire [Johnson].' 

Brand. The smut in wheat, making it look as if a hot 
iron had passed over it. 

*Brandy Bottles. The yellovr wattir-liljes [J. 0. Nail]. 

"^Brandice Fashion. Plnnting in a triangle, 

Brank. Buckwheat ; Polygonum fagopyi^um. 

Brash, (i) An acid and watery rising from the stomach 
into the mouth. (2) Refuse boughs, clippings of hedges, 
&c. 

Brashy. Applied to land overgrown with faint grass, 
rushes, or twigs [Forby]. Wet, cold, and coai-se meadows, 
especially if rushy, are said to be hrashy [Johnson]. 

Brattle. To lop the branches of trees after they are felled, 

BrattlingB. Loppings from felled trees. 

Bravely. Very much recovered from sickness. 

Brawn. A boar. 

*Braze. To deny, contradict [G. E.]. 

*Bread, Diss Bread. A kind of cake or gingerbread made 
at Diss [M.C.H.B.]. 

Breck. A large division of an open corn-field, q.d. Break. 
But query from bracken, cf, the breck district. 

Bred. A board to press curd for cheese, somewhat teas 

■ A mHrvellou«ly coniprcheiibivo ivurd tliis ■ 
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in circmnferance than the vat. A. S. bred, 

[W. W. S.]. 
Sred-Bore, Breeder. A whitlow, or any sore coming wHh- 
I out wound or other visible cause. A whitlow only 
\ [Spur.]. 
♦Breeder, (i) A weather breeder — an unseasonably fine 

day. (a) To breed for^when a woman enceinte ia in 

good health, whilst her husband is ill, he is said to breed 

forher{iyyi)[M.C.H.B.]. 
*Brennar. A sharp gust of wind on the water [E. F. Q.]. 
*Brew. The field side of a ditch, its brim, brow, or berm 

[E.S.T. and J.G.N.]. 
*Bridleway. A way with gates, where ridere can go but 

not carta [C. D.]. Also a Bpurway. 
Brief. Any written or printed petition, or begging paper. 
Brig. A bridge. 
*Bright. The appearance of marshes when flooded, 'the 

marshes arc brlijld to-day' [W. R.]. 
Brim. Commonly, but erroneously, supposed to be another 

name for a boar. We say, indeed, the ' sow goes to lirivi ' ; 

but we never call the boar a irim. In Cheshire, the sow 

is said to be bHni.riung, which is exactly the A. S. brerii- 

-mende, fremena. E. S. Taylor says briin is said of a bow 

when she is ' maris appetens,' and that ' proud ' or ' salt ' 

is used for the same thing. 

The past of to broom or to sweep with a broom, 
I h'Hin up all the muck I could ' [E. S. T.]. 
♦firing up. To stop, to bring to a standstill, to assume 

a threatening attitude ; e.g. ' He brought up before me ' 

= 'he drew his guard at me'; also 'he brought up'-='h6 

stopped his cart ' [M. C. H. B.]. 
Brmk-ware. Small faggots, generally made of whitethorn, 

to repair the banks of rivers. 
BroacheB, Branches, Brotchwood. Rods of sallow, hazel, 




Broad — Buck 

or othei' tough aud pliant wood, split, sharpened at each 
end, and lieut in the middle like an old-fashioned hair- 
pin ; used by thatchers to pierce and fix their work. 
A fell of such wood is divided into hurdle-wood and 
ii'oucA-wood ; the stouter and the slendei'er. M. E. broche. 

Broad. A lake formed by the expansion of a river in a flat 
country. 

Broad-beat. The best suit of apparel Perhaps because 
understood to be made of broadcloth, 

Broak, Brook. To belch, to break wind [W. R.]. 

*Brogue8. Breeches, Suff. [J, G. Nail]. 

■"Brooches. Sores [M. C. H. B.]. 

^Broomstick Marriages. Marriages contracted to save the 
legitimacy of a child, or to father the child on another 
parish ; otherwise Hop-pole marriageB. 

*Brow, To clear away rough grass and brambles ; the 
cleariugs ai'e called BrowingB [W. 0. W.]. 

Bruckled, Brucket. Grimy, speckled and ingrained with 
dirt. Ex. ' That child's bands are all over iriuMal.' 

BmiT. Hearty, jolly, healthy, in good case. 

*Bnun. A broom [Spur., E. S. T.]. 

*BnmibIe. A bramble. 

*Brmnble gelder. A farmer [J. G. Nali]. Lit. bramble 
cutter. 

Brump. To lop trees in the night (i). 

Bran. Bran. 

*Braflh. (i} To cut down weeds, &e. [E. S. T., J. 0. Nail]. 
(3) To beat a covert; 'a day's brushing with the 
governor' [H. B,]. 

Brastle. A bristle. 

*Brat. To browse, Suff. [Bailey]. 

Buck. That part of a cart or waggon which may be very 
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properly called its belly [Forby]. The body of a cart 
[CuU. Haw.]. 

Back. To spring or bound witli ai^ility. A Lorse bucks 
[F. J. B.]. 

Bucker. (i) A horse's hind leg. (a) A ben^ piece of 
wood somewhat like it in shape ; particularly that on 
which a slaughtered animal is hung up, more generally 
called a Chunbrel. It has been guessed that this is the 
origin of ' kicking the bucket.' (3) A bucket. 

Bucker-ham. The hock joint of a horse. 

Buck-head, Buck-stall. To cut down a quickset hedge to 
the height of two or three feet, with a view of renovat- 
ing its gi-owth [Forbj]. Sometimes called a thorn boll 
or bull [Johnson.] 

Bud. A calf of which the horns are beginning to shoot. 
But the name is equally applied to those of the same 
age, of the polled breed [Forby.] A heifer, steer, or 
bull at a year old, not two [Johnson]. Yearling cattle 
[Marshall]. 

Buddie. A noxious weed among corn. Chri/mntltemum 
negttiim, Lin. 

*Buetiful. Beautiful. 

Builbr. A fool, a buffoon. 

*Baflbt. A comer cupboard, used for the display of glass 
or'chany'[E, S. T.]. 

BuSbt Stool. A four-legged stool set on a frame like 
a table. It is the poor man's sideboard, table, or stool, 
OS occasion requires. 

Buffle. (1) To handle clumsily, as if the fingers were 
stuffed or blown up, (2) To speak thick and inarticu- 
lately, as if the mouth were stuffed. (3) To baffle [Spur.]. 
(4)Tobebuffled,tobe confused [E.S.T.]. 'Thafll huU 
him in a buffle'— put him into a difficulty [B.iV. p. X6]. 
(5) To wai'ui one's hands in pockets, &c., N, Esa. [C D.]. 



Bulk — Bumbled 

Bulk. To throb. 

*BilU. la always pronounced as in mull oi 

Bull-feist. The common puff-ball. 

"^Bullakin. Low vulgar abuse [Johnson]. 

*Buller. -To bellow; a noise [G. E.]. 

*BulJkin. A bull call' [E. S. T.]. 

BuUook. (i) To bully, (-i) To bellow or lament vocifer- 
ously. Ex. ' Sobbing and buUocking." 

*Bulls. The stems of hedge thorns [Marshall, and B. N. 
66]. 

Bull's IToon. Midnight. The inhabitants of dairy counties 
can feelingly vouch for the propriety of this teriu. Their 
repose is often broken in the dead of night by the 
loud bellowing of the lord of the herd, who. rising vigor- 
ous from his evening rumination, iiishes forth on his 
adventures, as if it were broad noonday. 

BuUy-mung. (i) A mixture of the meal of oatd, peas, 
and vetches [Forby]. {2) Scurrilous and abusive lan- 
guage [E. S, T.]. 

Bully-rag. To revile in vulgar and opprobrious terms. 

*Bulmong, Peas and oats sown together [Cull. Haw.]. 

Bulver. To increase in bulk by being rolled over and 
over, like snow. The word is often applied to hay or 
com collecting into increasing heaps. 

*Bulver-head. One whose brains ore a thick confused 
mass [Johnson]. [Bull-beaded? Tungate]. 

*Bulveriiig. Sticking out [Johnson]. Cumbersome \B. N. 
100]. 

Biunbaste. To beat or baste severely, particularly to 
inflict school discipline. 

*Bumble. A hoarding in front of a building being rebuilt 
[W. R.]. 

^Bumbled. Blinded as with a hundkerehie [Arderon]. 
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\ *Bummaree. To run up a eoore at a newly opened public- 
house [Hotten'a Slang Dictuyiuiry]. Not known [W. R.]. 

*Bumbay. In Suffolk a quagmire from stagnating -water, 
dung, &c, [CulL Haw.]. See Bumby. 

Bumble, (i) To muffle. Ex. 'The bells were bumbled at 
his buidal.' (2) A cover of a vessel [Spur.]. 

Bumble-bee. The Humble-bee. Bumbler [Em.]. 

Bumble footed. Having a thick lumpish foot; which 

moves as if it were made whole, without articulations. 

I Bumbles. Coverings for the eyes of a horse, obstructing 

his vision more effectually than common blinkers. 
i Bumby. Any collection of stagnant filth, into which the 
drain from some dirty place runs. See Bumbay. 
Bun. A dried stalk [HalHwell]. 

*Bunch. (1) To beat hemp [Spur.]. Also, 'bunch' of 
plovers, as we say a 'skein of wild duck' [W, K.]. (3) 
A smiill flock [M. C. H. B.]. 

Bund-weed, Bunds. Different species of wild centaureae, 
particularly nigra, Lin., which much infests gra^s land ; 
and some species of scabiosa {succlsa, Lin., for instance). 
It is quasi bufii-xueed, from the roundness and plumpness 
of the parts of fructification in the plants above-men- 
tioned [aed quaere &<7ni-weed — W. B.]. 
' Bundle. An opprobrious term applied to females, equiva- 
lent to baggage, which perhaps means strictly a follower 
of the camp, Bunoh is used in the same sense. 

Bungay Play. A simple straightforward way of playing 
the game at whist, by leading all winning cards in suc- 
cession, without any plan to make the best of the hand. 
From Bungay, Sufi'olk. 

Bung-tail. The tail of a draught-horse, docked and pared 
down to the shape and size of a hung ]) bangtail — W. R.]. 

*Bunkaa. A crowd collecting together confusedly, Suff, 
[E. S. T. and J. G. N.], 
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*Buoker. Any large rank-growing weed [M. C. H. B.]. 

*BunfeerB. Strong growing bunches (e.g. Carex cae^itoea) 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

Bun^. (i) The wild succory, Ohirhm-eum hdyhus, Lin. 
(2) A rabbit [K S. T.]. 

Bunny. A small swelling caused by a fall or blow. Allied 
to E, bunion [W. W. S.]. 

*Bimt. To strike with the head, to gore [G. J. C.]. 

Bunting, Bunty. Miserably moan and shabby. 

Burbles. Small tingling pimples, such as are caused by 
the stinging of nettles or of some minute insGots, Minsb. 
calls them Bai-bleB. Qu. because tlicy have been produced 
by puncturing the akin with little barhed pointed 

*Burgard. Yeast [E. S. T. and J. O. N.]. See Beargood 
and Bargood. 

Burr. ( 1 ) A mistiness over and around the moon ; E. S. T. 
quotes the proverb, ' Near lui-r — far rain.' (a) The 
wart-likc excrescence on tieea, Norf. ; the same as the 
Suffolk BieBt [E. S. T.]. (3) The rough edge of wood 
left by the tool on the lathe [E. S. T.]. 

*Burrow Suok. Sheldrake (Tadoma comuta) [J. H. G.]. 

Burthen. To charge closely and presaingly. Ex. 'I bur- 
thene'l him with it as strong aa I could, but he would 
not confess.' 

*BuBh. (i) Reeds. When a wounded fowl swims from the 
open water into the reeds, it is said to have got into 
the bu,k. (2) Beed-bed [M. C. H. B.]. 

BuBk. {i} Particularly applied to domestic fowls exposing 
themselves to the sun on ahotday,lyingin the most dusty 
place they can find, and scratching up the duat among 
their feathers, to rid themselves, it is said, of the vermin 
with which they are infested. (2) To prepare, to get ready 
to go [E. S. T.]. {3) The piece of wood or iron that con- 
fines the bung of a churn [H. B,]. See Bishop-bamabee. 
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Buskings — Call 

*Biiflldiig8. Gaitera [C. S. P.]. 

♦Bnsa. A finhmg-boat [J. G. Nail]. 

♦BuBsen-billy. Ruptured [J. G. Nail]. Burten-bet^, Id. ~ 

[E.S.T]. 
Butes = Crotch-boots, the boot of boots. Ex. ' Yon 

won't take no harm, you ha' got your butes on' 

[U. C. H. B,]. 
*ButIandB, or Buttles. Land set apart for butts at which 

to practise archtry [Spur.]. 
•Butt. A Bounder [J, G. NaU]. 
Butter Teeth. Broad and yellow teeth. 
♦Buttery. A pantry [Spur,]. All colleges have buttcriea 

[F. J. B.]. 
Buttle, (i) Another naioe for the Bottle Bump, Butter 

Bump, or Bittern. (2) Archery grounds, oa in BuUandB. 
Buttress. An implement used by blacksmiths for paring 

hoofs of horses [B. K. 56]. 
Buzzle Head. B. N. p. 68, Probably a corroplion for 

puzzle bead [W. R.]. 
*Bybler. A great Bible reader [E. S. T.]. 
*Byldera. A kind of watercress [J. G. Nail]. 

Caddowi or Cadder. A jackdaw. ' A caddue' nist.' 
*Cade. A measure for herrings, not now used ; a Hemy VI, 

iv. 2. 36. A cade of sprats at Aldborough is a thousand 

[E. F. G.]. 
♦Cadpig. The smallest pig in the litter [W. B.]. Vide 

Petman. 
*Caffling. Hesitating, shilly-shallying; cheapening an 

article or shifting a bargain [Johnson]. 
Cail. (i) To throw weakly and wide of the mark. A boy 

throws a atone, a viouther cuils it [or Sh&ila, Johnson.] 

(3) To move with a wavering and irregular gait. (3) To 
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gambol and throw out the heela like a skittish colt, 

' kicking and caUing' 
*Calc6y. Soft or silly [F. C. HusenbetL in N. avd Q. 4U1 

Ser. vol. iv. p. 127], 
*Calder, or Caulder, or Chalder, Chauldroii. The husk of 

wheat [M.C. H. B.]. 
Call, (i) To UB6 abusive language; to call names, not 

particularizing any. Ex. ' How she did call me 1 ' Jen. 

BeoaU. Br. Call. (2) Need, occasion, Ex. 'There was 

no call for your doing ao ' ; i. e. you were not called upon. 
Callow. (1) The stratum of vegetable earth lying above 

gravel, sand, limestone, &c. [Forby]. (3.) The surface of 

the land removed to dig for stones [E. S. T.]. 
Calm. The concreted scum of bottled liquors. 
Calmy. Mothery. 
Cambuck. The dry stalk of dead plants, as of hemlock, or 

other umbelliferae. 
Camp. An ancient athletic game at ball (football), now 

superseded by cricket, a less hardy and dangerous sport 

[and by football, a more dangerous one]. 
Cancb. (1) A small quantity of com in the straw put into 

a comer of the bam or an out-bouse. (2) A short turn 

or Hpell at a job of hoeing, ditching, &c. (3) A trench, 

cut sloping to a very narrow bottom, or an angle. See 

Cansli. 
*Caad. To adhere 'It cawh together' [Johnaon] ; i.e. 

candies. 
*Cankep. Seed-pods of the wild dog-rose \Q. D.]. 
Cankerfret. Verdigris. The rust of copper or brass. 

When the tinning is worn off from kitchen utensils, they 

are said to be can/cer-ffetted. It is not used for the rust 

of any other metals. 
Canker Base. The common red field-poppy, otherwise 

called Copper Bon, and Hesdaohe. 
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*Olnikere. Caterpillars [Marshall]. 

Canker Weed. The Senecio Jocohaea, or common ragwort. 

*Canaoy. Causeway. See CamMjr. In Suff. pron. oai3ey 
[H. C.]. 

*CanBh. A small mow [Marshall]. See Canoh. 

Cant, (i) To set up on edge. (3) To throw upwards with 
a jerk [Forby]. (3) To turn, or slew round as an anchored 
vessel with the tide [E. F. G.]. 

Cant Bail, A. triangular rail ; of which two aie cut from 
a square piece of timber sawn diagonally. 

*Capped. Land is capped when beaten down hard by 
heavy rain [F. J, B.]. 

•Cappel. (i) The iron fixed to the end of the horseti-ee, 

. and to which the traces are hooked when at plough or 

I harrow [Johnson]. (2) The revolving wooden loop on 

the top of a flail, by which the ' swingel ' is attached to 

the ' handstaff' [W. G, W.]. 

*Capper [Suff.]. A hardish crust, formed on recently har- 
rowed land by heavy rain [E, S. T.], 

Cappered. Usually applied to cream wrinkled on the sur- 
face by standing in a briak current of air ; sometimea to 
the surface of land suddenly dried after rain. 

*Capperfl. Setting ' cappers,' a schoolboy's game of fol- 
lowing the leader over hedge or ditch [M. C. H. B.]. 

A wood or grove on a moist soil, generally of alders 
or osiers ; a plantation by a river. 

'*Caniaer. Causeway, e.g. ' Heigham Garvser,' for 'Heig- 
ham Causev-ay ' [W. K.]. 

*0amBe7 or Causey, id. [E. S, T.]. Johnson says Cantsa, 
a raised footway, and the side of a horse or carriage way. 
Browne (Letters to Dugdale) has Cawaing. See Caunsey. 

*Carpeted. Had up for a fault before one's master ' onto 
the carpet, into the room ' [M. C. H. B,]. 
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*CaiT, Alder carr, a wood or spinney of Aider Trees, 
which if composed of Osiers and Willowe would be called 
a'bed'[M. C. H. B.]. 
*Carre. A stoat [N. and Q.]. 
""Carrying the Blackamitli. A horse does when his hinder 

sLoes knock against his fore ones [Johnson]. 
*Car Stone. A peculiar stone found principally near 

Swaffliam [Spur.]. 
Cart. Crab. The eaiapaee of a crab [Hotten'a Slang />«■- 

tlonaryj. 
*Carwo. The word used by boys to scare rooks and 
crows from the com. The Norfolk boys aay — 
' Bird B bird, a wooli, 
Here come (he cUjipers, 
To knock jo down l>auk'ni'i|*, 
Canvo 1 Carwoo — rih I ' 
Cose. Cause. , We whimsically transpose these two words. 
Ex. ' He did it without any case whateomever.' ' Oh, if 
that be the Cause, indeed ! ' We may say BeoMe for 



Caseworm. The caddis. 

Cast, (i) Warped, thrown on one side as it were, from 
a straight form [Forby]. (2) To vomit [E. S. T.]. 

Cast. ( 1 } Yield, produce. Ex. ' How did your wheat cast ? ' 
In Suffolk the question would be, 'How did it riseV 
(a) Of i-abbits: they are not counted per head, but two 
or three for one according to size and qiiality. Kabbita 
that ' cast' twelve to the dozen are called 'full' rabbits 
[M. C. H. E.]. 

Casualty. The flesh of an animal that dies by chance. 
Ex. 'Gipsies feed on rasuoUies.' 'This mutton is ao 
pale and flabby, it looks like a coi^ualty.' ' He gave 
a bullock to the poor at Christmas, little better than 
a ocinunlly.' But to be correct, pronounce it Caaalety. 
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(i) A mass of coarse raeal, clay, and some other 
ingredients, with a large proportion of salt, placed in 
dovecotes to prevent the pigeons from leaving them, and 
to allure others to come. Called also a Salt Cat ; mean- 
ing, no doubt, a Bait Gate. ^^) A ferret. A coped cat is 
a muzzled ferret [W. R.]. 

Catch Land. Border land, of which the tilho was disput- 
able, and taken hy the first of the claimants who would 
cattk it. 

*CaTif or Cawf. A floating perforated box to keep lobsters 
in [E. S. T.]. See Corf. 

Oanlk. Calcareous earth in general ; any sort of lime- 
stone. The same aa E. rkalk. 

Oaunsey. A causey, a raised and paved way, [By no 
I necessarily paved. Spur.]. See Carnser. In Pr. 
Pa. also spelt ' Cawcewey ' [C. D.]. 

Oauee. Case, q. v. 

•Cave. To fall in, a grave begins to Cave [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Cavea. Coarse chaflf, &c., raked off the barn floor, Essex. 
See Colder, 

Caving. The chaff a'nd broken ears of com, swept iiom 
the threshing-floor. 

'Obbb. A layer or stratum ; when successive quantities of 
things of the same kind are regularly placed one over 
another [Forby]. Johnson has Ceace. 

Ohaam. To chew or nibble into small pieces. Books 
and papers are too often ckaamed by mice, if they can get 
at them, [M, E, chammen, to chew (Sir T. More's Works, 
p. 241); Mod. E. champ.— W. W. S.] 
ladfl. Dry husky fragmento among food. This bread is 
ihud</y. 

*ChaflSr. Thirsty [Johnson]. 

ObaitB. Fragments or leavings on platos or trenchers, or 
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of the food of aninials, as turnip chaita. To which may 
be added Chata, as AbIi Chats, Syoamore Chats, Uapla 
Ghats (what are otherwise called the Kegs (keys'.) of 
those several trees). Blaokthom Chats are the young 
shoots or suckers of the blaekthorn on rough bordere, 
where they are occasionally cut and faggotted, but the 
roots left in the ground. AH different forms of the same 
word, and of connected meaning; also ChaultB [Spur.]. 
Chating stuflf is soft grass grown among rushes 
[M. C. H. B.]. See Chats, Chltes. 

Chalder. (i) To crumble and fall away, aa the surface of 
cawk, gravel, &e., by the action of moist air. Otherwise 
Cholder and Choltar, (2) A chaldron. 

*Chamber, The room over any other room, e. g. the bed- 
room over the parlour is the parlour chamber [W. R.]. 

Chamble. To chew minutely. Frequentative of Cham, 
old form of Champ. 

Cbamblinga. Husks of com, or other very eraall scraps of 
what has been gnawed by vermin. Sometimes called 
Chankings [G. E.]. 

*Gliank8. The same as Chaita [Spur.]. 

*Char. For cliair [Johnson]- 

'*'Oharhole. The place in the roof of the stack in Thiob 
utands the harvestman, who takes the com from the man 
below him [W. G. W.]. 

*ChaBe. A green lane [C. D., C. S. P.]. 

*Chats or Chatters. Protruding bushes of blackthorn, &c,, 
running into a field from the fence [E. S. T.]. See 
Chaita. Otherwise Sprawla. 

Chatter-pie. A magpie. 

*Chatty. Well or neatly finished, natty [M. C. H. B.] 

*Chearr. Careful, sparing [Marshall]. Chary? [W. R.] 

Check, (i) To taunt, to reproach. Ex. 'He checked him 
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with the favours he had done hira.' (2) Shutters are 
checked -when put half to for mourning [W. R.]. 

'Cheeae. One meal cheese = cheese made from one milk- 
ing [M. C. H. B.]. 
*CheeBfl Braid. A dairy utensil, into which the curd is put 

and pressed [Johnson]. See Bred. 
♦Chest. An oak coffin [E. T. Booth, M. C. H. B.]. 

Cluck. (1) A ttaw, as in earthenware, (2) To begin to 
germinate ; as seeds in the earth, leaves from their buds, 
or barley on the couch in the malt-house. {3) To crack, 
chap, chop ; as the skin in frosty weathtr. 

Chicken's Heat. (1) The herb chickweed, Alsine media, 
Lin. (3) Also dross corn, only fit to feed fowls. 

Child-age. Childhood. Intended as a term of contradis- 
tinction to old age. 

♦Children's Shoes, to make. To suffer oneself to he made 
sport of [E. S. T.]. See Little Shoes. 

Chine. The part of a cask into which the head is fixed. 

Chine-hoop. Tho extreme hoop which keeps the end of 
the staves together, and is commonly of iron, 

Cfaingle. {1) Loose gravel, shingle. (2) Lump sugar 
[W.K.]. 

Chink, (i) To canse a sprain on the hack or loins, seem- 
ing to imply a slight separation of the vertebrae. Ex. 
'The fall chinked his hack.' (2) To cut into minute 
pieces. 

Chipper. To chirp. 

*Chirm. The noise of birds, children, and sometimes of 
women [Spur.]. 

*Chist. Chest \N. avd Q\ 

*Chites. The bottoms of turnips, the tops of which have 
been eaten by sheep [Johnson]. See Chaits. 

*Chitlings. The small gut of pigs [C. F. B.]. 
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*01uttled. Sprouted, vegetated [Johnson]. 

Chitty, Chitty-fiiced. Baby-faced. 

Chizsly. Ilarsb aud dry under the teeth. 

ChobbinB. Unripened grains, not coming out of the husks 

uiidor the Bail, but beaten off by it, qua^i Chopplngs. 
Chobby. Abounding iu chobbins. 
Chomp. To chew loudly and greedily, to champ. 
*Chop. Half a sweath [Spur]. 
Chop-loggerhead. An inteu.se blockhead. One who has 

a head to all appearance thick and etout enough to be&r 

a blow of a hatchet. 
Cbout. A jolly frolic ; a ruetic merry-making. 
Choree, Chovy, A small beetle. 
*Chow. To chew [E. S. T.], 

ChrlBtian. A man aa distinguished from a brute beast. 
*CbriBtma8. Technical term for holly. 
Chubby. Surly. 
'tChubbock. A thick, short lump of wood, fit only for the 

tire [Johnson]. 
*Chuclt. (i) Food or provision for an entertainment 

[Hotteii'a Slang Dictionai'y]. (2) A term of endearment 

for girb [E. S. T.J. (3) To throw or jerk [M. C- H. B.]. 
♦chuckle. To eubmit, cringe, play the sycophant [John- 

.,m]. 
Chufiy. Fat and fleshy, particularly in the cheeks. 
Chump. (1) A eroall thick log of wood [Forby]. (2} The 

thick end of a tree [E. S. T.]. (3) Wooden. Ex. ' Don't 

be a chump.' (4) Head. Ex. 'He ia going off bis 

ckump.' 
Church Clerk. The parish clerk. Long iu use. 
*Churohed. Returned thanks in church [M. C. H, B.]. 
*Church Hole. A grave [B. N. 83]. 
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' Chnrching. The Church Service. To one of the officea in 
particular this name is given in the Book of Common 
Prayer. But we my in general, 'We have churching 
twice on a Sunday.' 

Churohman. An oSiciating minieter. Ke is a good, bad, 
or indifferent churchman, as he acquits himself iu the 
desk or pulpit. 

*Chupn Uilk. Milk that hae been churned [Spur.]. 
'. *Ciiider Pit. The ash pit [G. E.]. 

*Clft, Oley. The claw of a bird, crab, or lobster [Spur.]. 
See CleM. 

*Claek:. To clatter [E. S. T.]. 

*CI&gguigs. Refuse wool shorn from the breech of the 
' sheep [Johnson]. 

Clsggy. Clogged with moisture, as roads and footpaths 
are after moderate rain [Br.]. 

Clag-looks. Locks of wool matted or clogged together by 
the natural moisture of the animal, or wet and dirt. 
I Clam, (i) Clamminess. Ex. 'The meat has been kept too 
long, and has got a clam,' begins to decay, (z) A slut, 
80 excessively dirty that her skin looks clammy. (3) To 
stick together by some viscid matter. (4) To emaciate, 
to starve with hunger; the juices of the body being sup- 
posed to be thickened and gradually dried up. Cf. the 
north country 'clemmed.' 

*GIammed, or Clemmed. To kill or ' do for ' [West Rud- 
ham, May 27, 1887, M. C. H. B.]. 

damp, (i) An extempore brick-kiln, in which bricks are 
burned when there is not earth enough near the spot to 
answer the expense of erecting a regular kiln. Also used 
for burning lime for manure [Spur.]. (1) A mound of 
earth lined with straw to keep potatoes or mangold 
wurzel through the winter. Now called a pie [Spur.]. 
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Clamper. To make a aoiay ti-ampling in walking, as men 

do whose ahoe solea are guarded with iron, women in 

iron pattens, &c. 
♦ClaniB. Wooden pliers or nippers by which the bai-neae- 

maker holds leathers while he sews them [Johnson], 
^Clapgate. A small swing gate between two posts [G. E.]. 
* Clapping -post. The post on which the gate shuts or 

closes. Tlie other is the hanging-post [E. S. T.]. 
Clart. To daub with syrup, juice of fruit, or the like. 
Clarty. Daubed with syrup, &c., sticking to the fingers. 
*Clatea. Pieces of iron in the shape of the heel and toe of 

the shoe, fastened to these parts to make the shoes more 

durable [Johnson]. 
*Clating. To choose aides by measuring with the feet. 

Cf, ' cheated shoes.' See Clepe, Clip, and Cleat. 
Claumb, Clomb. To clamber in a heavy and awkward 

manner. Intens. of climb. 
Clannch. To walk in a lounging manner, as if the feet 

were dragged along in the dirt, to save tho trouble of 

lifting them up. Ex, ' Yinder go Black Betty, daunck- 

ing along in her creepers.' Also used for to catch hold 

[Spur.]. 
*Claver, Clever, Generally used as inferring goodness of 

heart or benevolence. Also pretty or neat ; as ' a Haver 

mauther,' a pretty or neat girl (Acle, Norf.) [W. W, S.]. 
*Claw, or Clay. To claw hold on anything = to take hold 

of it with one's hands, generally, roughly or suddenly 

[M. C. H. B,]. 
*Clay Lump. Bricks of sun-dried clay. Vide Dauber 

[H. B.], 
Clay-solve. Common cerate ; from its colour. 
Clesd. To clothe. Cf. Du. kleed, clothing. 
Cleading. Clothing [O, E.]. 
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Cleas, CleyeB. Claws ; as of a lobster or crab. Ex. ' Crack 

the deiin in the hinge of the door." See Cla. 
Cleat. To etrenffthen with thin plates of metal. Shoe- 

beela are often deuted with iron ; and kitchen utensUB 

worn thin, with copper. See Clatea. 
*Cleat. Pleat, in nautical phraseology [U. C. H, B.]. 
Clepe. To call. The word is used by our boys at play, 

who depe (or, as they commonly pronounce it, dip) aides, 

or opposite parties at ball, Sec. [A, S.]. See Clip. 
*CleTers, or Cluvers. TusBocks or tufta of coaise grass, or 

roots of jTJshes with earth adhering to them, turned up 

by the plough [E. S. T.]. 
*CUck, or caook. A blow [E, S. T.]. 
CUoket. To chatttr. Dim. of dack [T.]. 
OUcket. Voluble. 
*CliR. A diff [E. S. T.]. 

Clim, A sort of imp which inhabits the chimneys of nur- 
series, and is sometimes called down to take away 

naughty children. 
Climp. (i) To touch a polished surface with dirty or 

greasy fingers, and leave mai^ka upon it. (2) It is a sort 

of cant term for steal. 
dink. A smart slap. 
Clinks. IjODg naib used for fixing irons on gates, &c., 

where they are wanted to take strong hold. 
Clinkers. Bricks of a smaller size than usual, burned very 

hard, and set up on edge to pave stables, or other places 

where there is trampling of heavy cattle. 
*CUp. (i) To choose sides [E. S. T.]. (3) To embrace 

[E. S. T ] (3) A blow [B. N. 5]. (Common aU over 

England, W. R.) See Clepe. 
*Clitchy. Clammy, gummy, &c. 
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Caiver. (i) A chopping-knife. (a) Gooae-grase (O'tliutn 

aparine) [M. C. H. B.]. 
Clod. To clothe. 
Cloddiag. ClotHng. A pauper solicits clodding for her 

fhildren ; the overseer tells her they were clodden but 

a little while ago. 
Clodger. The cover of a book. See Cloazier. 
Clogsome. Dull, heavy, tiresome. 
Clog-wheat. A bearded species. 
*Cloined. Caught. 'He domed hold of me' [Johnson]. 

AIho, chmbed. 
*Clo8e. Dusky, a close evening, day clo«os in [M. C- H. B.]. 
*Clo8en. Enclosed fields; plural of close [Spur.]. 
*CIoBes. Fields with footpaths through them [B. N. 26, 

? W. R.], 
Clotch. To tread heavily, and move awkwardly. 
*Clot«. Colfsfoot [MarshaU]. 
Clough. (1) A ravine between two precipitous banks, 

having a run of water at its bottom ; Forby only cites 

one case at L3'nn. f2) A sluice with one door, drawn 

up like a portcullis ; a Stanch has a pair of doors ; a Lock, 

two pairs of doors [E. S. T.]. 
Clow, (i) The clove pink. Fr. duu df. girojie. (-i) A shce 

of bread, cheese, &c. [E. S. T.]. 
""Clozzier. The binding or covering of a book [Johnson]. 

See Clodger. 
*Club. To jump, keeping both feet together [Johnson]. 
Clue. Three skeins of hempen thread. 
Clunch. Close-grained hard limestone, fit to be used in 

building, hut soft when first taken from the quarry. 
Clunchy. Short, thick, and clumsy. 
Clung. (1) Tough, juicelest:; land hard to work [Forby]. 

{i) Rather shrunk, shrivelled, or collapsed [E. S. T.]. 
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♦cautoh. A brood of chickens or ducks [M. C. H. B.]. 

Clutter, (i) Confu^on, dieorder. (2) To make a noise or 
hurly-burly by talking [E. S. T.]. 

*Co! Exclamation; abbreviation of come, 'Co! bor' 
[H.E.] 

*Coach. A four-wheeled perambulator [M. G. H. B.]. 

Coal-hod. An utensil of metal or wood, to hold the coaU 
to be thrown on the fire; otherwise called the Coal- 
eouttle, -shoot, or -shoe, 

Coal-ahoot. A coal-ecuttle [H. B.]. 

Coarse. Opposed to fine, as applied to weather. 'It is 
a coaTtte morning.' 

•Coat. A petticoat [C. S. P.]. 

Cob. (1) A sea-gull. {2) The atuiiy kernel of fruit. (;^) 
In Suffolk, a basket for seed 001*0, the same as the seed- 
leap or aeedlip [E. S. T.]. (4) Husk or chaff [Johnson]. 
(5) Loam or clay [Id,]. [6) The boast, pride, or crack 
[Id.]. ' He was the cob of all this county for fishing,' 
(7) A pile of herring. (8) A roe herring. 

*Cob-baber. An^-thing unusually large [Johnson], 

Cobble. (1) The round stones with which most country 
towns ai-e paved. (2) The atone of fruit, {^) Any small, 
hard, pebbly substance. Also the small lumps of earth 
raked off garden beds [Spur,]. (4) A fishing-boat ; for- 
merly cohle, Bs in Johnson's Diet. ; Welsh ceuhal, a fetry- 
boat, a skiff. 

*Oob-boy. One who is between boy and man [W. B.]. 

Cob Irons. (1) The andirons on which wood is burned on 
the hearth. (2) The irons hung upon the bars of the 
kitchen range on which the spit is supported. 

*Cob Loaf. The outside loaf of a batch [Johnson]. 

Coob-birumble. The hawk's-bill bramble, as it is otherwise 
called, from its curved spines. Hubuxfi-uciicosus, Lin. 



44 Cocker — Oolderskep 

*Cocker. Tu fondle, to indulge [Jotmaon]. 
*Cockerell. A young cock of the first year [J. W, G.]. 
*Cocker. A sewer ; London Street, Norwich, waa origin- 
ally called Cockcy L&ne [W. R,]. The trap leading to 

a drain [A. E. R.]. 
Cock Farthing. A term of endearment used to a little boy. 
Cock's Egg. An abortive egg, without a yolk. 
*Cock's Heads. Plantain, ribwort, or ribgrass [Marshall]. 
*Cockshot. A passage cut through a wood for woodcocks 

to fly through, in which a net was placed to catch them. 

In an old Act of Parliament it was Latinized ' volatile 

woodcocconim,' 
♦Cockfihut Time. The time of fowls going to rest [Johnson]. 
*Cod. The pocket of a net. 
^Coding Comber. A woolcomber who went his rounds on 

foot [Johnson]. 
CoSbr. A chest to keep clothes in. 
Cofln. (i) A coffin, (2) A basket which preceded the use 

of coffins [Spur]. 
*Coil. A company. Ex. ' A coil of teal' [M. C. H, B.]. 
*Coiled up. Curled up. Of ferrets, cate, or doga [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Coipy. Haughty, assuming airs of consequence, coupled, 

of course, with ignorance [Johnson]. 
Cott. To toas up the head. Of a proud and affected minx 

it is said she ' cuUb up her head above her betters,' 
*Cokered. Unwound, aa applied to timber [Cull. Haw.]. 
Cold-chill. A ridiculous pleonasm, meaning an ague fit, 

on the first access of a fever. 
Colder. Broken ears of corn mixed with short fragments 

of straw, beaten off by the flail. Rubbish ; as ' Colder 

(sometimes choldcr) may be shot here.' See CaTon. 
♦Colderakep. A large basket for chaff, &c, [G. E.]. 
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r*Cole. Money [Johnson]. AJso used in London slang 
[W. W. S.]. 

*Coll, or Call. A brood of wild ducks [Johnson]. See CoU. 

Collar. To sully with soot or coal-dust. 

Collar, Collar-coal. Block smut from the chimney or 
bars. We distinctly pronounce it thus. Sed vide Colly. 
Shakespeare has colUed, i. e. black, Mul. A'(. I)r. i. i. 145. 
Collie dog was formerly coaley dvg : it is a Gallic word. 
Gallic cuileaii, a puppy. 

Collar Ball. A light ball with which children play. 

Collar Beam. The highest and shortest beam in a build- 
ing, which ia thought perhaps to hold together and 
secure the roof, as the garments are held by the collar. 
Aiao Wind Beam, q.v. 

Collogue. To confer together for some misehievoua pui-- 
pose. 

*CoUy-baU, Colly-coal. The collar-ball and collar-coal of 
Forby are better pronounced thus [Spur,], 

♦Colly-coal. A sort of charcoal [Johnson]. 

*Colnmn of wild duck. A string or skein of them [W. R.]. 

*Comb. ' Comb your hair,' viz. ' put you to rights, set you 
straight.' ' Mob,' or even to ' pay ' [M. C. H. B.]. 

Come. Intruded into several phrases, awkwardly and 
vulgarly perhaps, but not without meaning. Ex. ' To- 
morrow - come - se'nnight.' ' Tuesday - come - fortnight.' 
Meaning, no doubt, when to-morrow se'nnight, or Tues- 
day fortnight shall come ; or, let them come, and then 
the thing will happen, A more facetious phraao is, ' to- 
morrow-come-never,' i. e. Ad Graecaa calcndaa. To this 
may also bo referred Mlsaomfortune and UiBconhap ; 
words very injuriously reputed corruptions. Come hnrdy. 
Come Iiether, Cope harby, or Cope a holt — horse language 
for come to the left. See Weeali away for the right [E. M]. 
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*Come-ftlong. Suff. aud N. Essex. ' I fetched him a come- 
aloDg," i. e. gave him a good knock-down blow [W. B.]. 

Come-back. A guinea-fowl. Its harsh cry is supposed to 
resemble the pronunciation of those two words. 

*Comepted. Facetious [C. S. P.]. 

*Comforter. A thick neck-wrap [M. C H. B.]. 

Compass. An outline ; as of carpenters' work, of laying 
out ground. &c, with a sweep, approaching to a circular 
form. A bow-windijw was anciently called a compat-a- 
in itdov:. Shakes. Ti-oilus aiul Cre>isi<la. 

CompasBing. In a roundish or circular form. 

*Compo'. Composition, cement [M. C. H. B.], 

♦Conceit. Fancy [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Coner-chuok. The wheat-ear [J. H. G.], 

*Conge. A road orway[iV. aurfQ, and Ser. x. pp. 67-13/]. 

^Conkers. SiielU of the small vari^ated snail [W. B.]. 

*Coniiuer. A chrysalis, like a snail [G. E.]. 

Contain. For detain [E. M.]. 

Cookeel. A sort of crose-bun, made and eaten in Norfolk 
during Lent. They are sold cheap, and may be from 
Fr. Coquille. The last remnant with us of the Komish 
Carnival [Spur-]. Sugar'd loaves stained yellow [Arde- 
ron]. A sort of simnel or cross-bun, made and eaten 
during Lent. Query, similar to Klohel in Chaucer [John- 
sonj. Certainly not [W. W. S.]. 

"'Coomb. Four bushele or half a quarter [M. C. H, B.]. 

Cooms. The high ridges in itl-kept roads, between the 
ruts and the horse-path [Forby]. Cullum says the ridga 
which is raised between the horse-path aud the rut. 
Literally, ••ovibs. 

*Coop. To muzzle ferrets [H. B.]. 

Cop. To throw something upwards, in order to reach a 
mark at some moderate distance ; also to throw right 
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Cope — Coshie vt 

away [Spar.]. To throw underhaiu! [Jnhnsr-n]. To toss 

lightly, in CambridgOBhire [\V. W, S.]. 
Cope, (i) A large quantity or great number [Korby], (a) 

To exchange or chop [Kay]. (3) To fasten up or muzzle 

the mouths of ferrets [W. R.]. 
*Copper Jack, or Copper-hole Jack. A scullion [M. C. H. B.]. 
Copper Rose. The wild red poppy. 
Copplo-crown. A tuft of feathers on the head of a fowl, 

not eucii as can be depressed at pleasure, like the crests 

of many birds, but permanently erect. It is sometimes 

called a Topple-orown, which is strictly synonymous. 

Cop means a Top. 
Coppling. Uuateady, in danger of falling. Ex. 'It stands 

coppli^ig,' i.e. toppling, unsteady. Copply [M. C. H. B.]. 
Cop-web. A cob-web. The old form. 
•Cord. A triplet of faggots [M. C. H. B.]. 
Corder. For Colder or Cholder, q. v. 
Corf, (i) A floating cage or basket to keep lobsters. See 

C«uf. Used on the Suffolk coast [Forby]. (2) To un- 
twist a rope or line from its kinks [E. F. G.]. 
Com. A particle, a very minute portion, as it were a grain. 

We also apply it to salt, and to many other things. 
Corny. (1) Abounding in com. Ex. 'These sheaves are 

heavy and corny.' (2) Tasting well of malt. Ex. ' Tho 

ale is corny.' (3) Tipsy. 
*Coproborate. To match, Ex. ' You don't call those a pair, 

do you f Why now, bor, I don't think they do fare to 

corrobomte." [M. C. H. B.]. 
Cosh. (1) The glume of corn, particularly wheat. 'White 

wheat in a red ronh,' is a favourite variety [Forby]. (3) 

A husk of wheat containing grain [Johnson]. (^) A stick. 

'Let us cut a cosh.' 
*Coahie. A small sweetmeat [W. R.]. 



48 Cosset — Cousin Betty 

Cosset, (i) To fondle, (a) A pet, something fondly 
caressed. 

*CoBset-lamb. Cade or tame lamb [Arderon]. A lamb 
reared without the ewe, Cot-lamb, a Cade-lamb [John- 
Bon]. 

*CoBt or Coast. The ribs of cooked meat, particularly 
roast lamb. ' Do you choose ehouMer or coaet ? '[E. S. T.]. 

Costly. Costive. Fnigal. 

*Cot. (i) A case for a wounded finger [Spur.] ; a finger- 
stall. (2) The open part of a spade or shovel, into which 
the hand goes [Johnson]. (3) A lamb brought up by 
hand [Marshall], 

Cothe. To faint. 

Cothish, Cothy. (i) Faint, sickly, ailing. (2) Morose 
[Kennett'a 3fS. Olosmt-y. Lansdiywne MS. 1033]. This 
IB the meaning also given by Sir Thomas Browne. 

Cotterlin. Vide Cosaett. 

*CotterUng. Tame, docile, gentle [Johnson]. 

*Cotteply. A tame docile animal is said to be cotterly 
[Spur.]. 

Conch, Couch-handed. Left-handed. 



to opine. Ex. ' I count you 
Similar to the Yankee, ' I 



Count. To guess, to suppos* 

farm three hundred acres. 

reckon ' [W. R.]. 
*Countor. The cutting knife of a plough [G. E.] 
Couples or Couplings. A passage left through a fence, so 

that a man may pass, but not a cow, horse, ass, or large 

beast; also a Tum-atUe [Spur,]. 
Cousin. { I ) Nephew or niece [O, E.]. (2) Hardly to know 

the quoon's cousin = to bo haughty [M. C. H. B.]. 
Cousin Betty, Cousin Tom. A bedlamite, or ratlier an 

impudent vagrant pretending to be such ; who used to 

enter the sitting-room of a family, having first ascer- 
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tained that there was nobody in it but women and 

children, with whom he or she claimed kindred. Vide 

Beaa o' Bedlam. 
*CoTBy. Lifeless, listleBB [M. C. H. E.]. See Cothoy. 
*Cow. (i) Cowl of a chimney [0. D.]. (2) A turned or 

faced quoit [M. C. H. B.]. 
*CowgraB8, or Cocksfoot. [Dm'iijUe glmiieratu) [M. C. H. B.]. 
(*Cowl. (1) The top of a malt-kiln. (2) Also a oaak with 

one end out, carried by 0. pole on the shouldera of two 

mcD, for the convoyanco of water [Spur.]. (3) A tub 

[Ray.]. (4) A cart [F. J. B.]. 
Cowlick. A twist or wreathing in the hair of the forehead , 

which, in a calf, might be supposed to have been licked 

by the cow out of its natural position. 
Cow-mumble. A wild plant, more commonly called Cow 

Paranip. 
Cowalop. A cowslip. The old form. 
Cow-tonEued. Having a tongue smooth one way and rough 

the other, like that of a cow. Expressively applied to 

one who gives fair or foul language, as may best suit his 

purpose. 
Coy. (i) A decoy for ducks. (2) A coop for lobsterH. 
Coy-duolE. A duck trained to entice others into the tunnel 

in a decoy. 
jCoxy-roxy. Merrily and fantastically tipsy. 



Crab Qrass. The common sandwort [W, 0. W.]. 

Crab -harrow. A largo heavy harrow used on strong 

adhesive soils [Johnson]. 
Crab-lanthorn. A sort of pastry. 

*CrabB, Cromer crabs. Two hundred go to one hundred at 
wholijsale price [M. C H. B.]. 
V Crack, Crake. To brag. 



BO Crack — Crib 

Craek. ( t ) Somcdung to boast of. Ex. ' She is the track 

of the Tillage.' (2) A \ctj short time. Ex. 'It was 

done in a rrodt.' 
Crag. The craw. Ex. ' He baa staffed his crag well.' 
Crag. A depoeit of foeml sea shells (?). The Norfolk crag 

consists of incohereot sand, loam, and gravel, and cod- 

taina a mixture of marine, land, and (reah-water shells, 

accumulated at the bottom of the sea, near the mouth of 

a river. Tat*'s fl'iX. Grotogy (i«75). p. 215 [C. B.]. 
^Cramp-bone. The patella of a sheep or lamb, carried 

al>out Bs near the skin as possible aa a charm against 

ciamp [E. S. T.]. 
*Cramp-niiga. Rings made of sixpences subscribed for 

(unasked) fur a person afflicted by fits, hy nine yoong 

men [E. S. T.]. 
Crample. To move with pain and stiffness, as if affected 

by cramps. 
Crample-hamm'd. Stiffened in the lower joints. 
*Cratch. An old Suffolk word for a manger [E. S. T.]. 
^Crannchlings. Small apples of any kind having an 

uneven surface [Johnson]. See Crinohlingo and Crump- 

lingB. 
Crawly-mawly. In a weakly and ailing state. 
*Craw-water, Water-craw. The water-ouzel {Cinclus 

aquutiiuK), water-crow. Craw = crawl [M. C. H. B.]. 
Creepers, (t) Low pattens mounted on short iron stumps, 

instead of rings. (2) Grapnels to bring up anything 

from the bottom of a well, pond, or river. Used to 

recover dead bodies. 
*Creepl0. To squeeze. 
Crevet. A cruet. 

*Crewel. A fin« Bort of worsted work [E. S. T.]. 
*Crib. A uiangi:r [M. C. H. B.]. 
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Crible. A finer sort of bran. When the broad bran has 

been separated from the meal, a second sifting through 

a tiner sieve brings off n-ible. 
♦Criok, The teal (Querquedula cretra), probably from 

their note [J. H. G.]. 
Criokle, Cruokle. To bend under a weight, to sink down 

through pain or weakness. 
*Crid. Crowded, carted, or pushed (of a wheelbarrow) 

[M. C. H. E.]. 
Crimble. To creep about privily, to sneak, to wind along 

un perceived. 
Orinch. To crush with the teeth some harsh and brittle 

substance, as unripe fruit. In Suffolk more frequently 

pronounced cbanch, 
Crinchling, Chringlinga. A small apple. See Craunchlinea. 
*Cringe, Curl. All cringed up, all crinkled or curled up 

[M. 0. H. E.]. 
'cringle. A withe or rope for fastening up a gate [Mar- 
shall]. 
Crinkle, Crunkle. To wrinkle, twist, plait, or rumple 

irregularly. 
Crish, Crush. Cartilage, or soft bones of young animals, 

easily enished by the teeth. 
Crook. (i( Smut, dust of aoot or coal, (a) In Suffolk, the 

bricks or plate of a fire back, called in Norfolk the back- 

stock [E. S. T.]. 
*Crod. Occurs in the Paaton Letters [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Crolter, or Erolter. The front board of a wagon or 

tumbrel [M. C, H. Bird.] 
Crome, or Croom. A crook ; a staff with a hook at the end 

of it, to pull down the boughs of a tree, to draw weeds 

out of ditches, and for a variety of othi^r useful purposes. 

[We have muck-rrotmjn, fire-f JW"'", and mud-n-oonia — 

Sp„,-.] 



fi2 Croodle — Crowd 

Croodle. To lie close and snug, as pigs or puppiea in their 
etraw [Forby], as chickens do under the hen. Also 
sometimes of various liquors, which are said to be ' very 
pretty croodle ' [Johnson]. 
Crop, (i) Annual produce, as well animal as vegetable. 
We talk of crojis of lambs, turkeys, geese, &c. (2) The 
craw of birds, metaphorically applied to other animals. 
(3) A joint of pork, commonly called the spare-rib. 
Grope. To creep slowly and heavily. 
*Cropfall. (i) Vexed, sorrowful [Spur.]. Scd quaere. 

(2) Sati-sfied [M. C. H. B.]. 
Crotch, (i) The meeting of two arms of a tree ; or of an 
arm with the trunk ; or of the limbs of the human body, 
below the waist, (2) A staff under the arm to support 
the lame : a crutch. 
*Crotoh- boots. Water-boots that come up to one's crotch 

[M. C. H, B.]. 
Crotched. Cross, peevish, perverse. Perhaps for orouohed. 

q. d. orossed 
Crotch-room. Length of the lower limbs. It is said of one 

who has long legs that he has plenty of iruteh-rooin. 
Crotch -trolling. A method of trolhng or angling for pike, 
used in the broarls and rivers in Norfolk, The 6sherman 
has no rod, but haa the usual reel, and, by the help of 
a crotch-stici, i.e. forked stick, throws his bait to a con- 
siderable distance from him into the water, and then 
draws it gently towards him. It is much practised by 
poachers, as there is no rod, or ' pole,' to betray their 
intention. 
Crouae. To caterwaul. A cat is said to crouse when she 

is ■ maiis appeteus ' [Johnson], 
Crowd. (]) With us, one individual can crowd another. 
No doubt the origin of the American word. (2) To drive 
or wheel a handbaiTow [E. S. T. and Mai^shall]. This 
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occurs in the Pudon Letters, Dec. i8, 1477. ^° Suffolk 
s wheelbarrow is a crowding- harrow. See Crud. 

Crow-keeper. A boy employed to scare ctowb from new- 
tiown laud. 

*Cruckle. (i) To sink down through faintnesa or exbaua- 
tion [Spur.], (2) To bend or neai-ly break [G. E.]. 

Cmd-barrow, Cm dden -barrow. A common wheellmrrow, 
to be shoved forward. In P. L. we find the phrase 
crowding a harrow ; criiA 13 the part. See Crowd. 

CromUes. Crumbs, dimin. 

♦Crummy, Shoit and fat. 

Crump. To eat anything brittle or crimp. 

Crump, Grumpy. Brittle ; dry baked ; easily breaking 

under the teeth. 
Crumplin. (1) A diminutive and misshapen apple. (2) 

Met. a diminutive and deformed person. See Craunohlins. 
Crunkle. To rumple. 
*CruBe. A pitcher [C. S. P.]. 
Crush, Cmstle. Gristle. 
Cuckoo-ball. A light ball made of parti-coloured rags, for 

young children. 
Cuckoo-flower. Orchis Tnaecula, 
*Cuckoo-pint, {Arum, mafulatiim) [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Cuokoo'B mate. The wryneck, which comes with the 

cuckoo [Tungato]. 
Cuff. A lie, or rather a hoax or deceit ; ' don't <:u,ff ub,' i,e. 

don't try to take ua in [JohMon]. 
Culch. Thick dregs or sediment. 
•CullB. Eefuae cattlo [W. 0. W.]. 
Gulp. A hard and heavy blow. 
Cnlpit. A large lump of anything. This should rather he 

Culpin, a large thick slice. Culpon occurs in Fulbam 
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Town Accounts, 1570, and Ch&uc^r has the eame word 

[Johnson]. 
Culver. To beat and throb in the flesh. As a sore 

advances towards suppuration it ' bulks and culvers.' 

In Suffolk it is pronounced gelver. 
CulTer-headed. Soft-headed, harmless. 
Cumbled, or Cumbly-cold. Oppressed, cramped, stiffened 

with cold. ' Accomdeil for coulde' [Pr. Pa."]. 
*Cura8. When the wett«d and sprouting barley has been 

malted, by screening the small sprouts arc knocked off, 

and they beai* this name among malteters. 
Cupboard-head. A most expressive designation of a head 

both wooden and hollow. 
* Cupboard -love. Arising from stomach rather than heart 

(cook and policeman) [C. H. B.]. 
*Cur, Cuth. Quoth. Ex. ' Cur Bob, you are a liar ' 

[M. C. H. B.]. 
*Cupb. A fire-guard [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Curral. A rill or drain. A diminutive run of water. 

Drindlo ia neaily the same, and is also the bed of such, 

a currel or small furrow [E. S. T.], 
*Currie. The long narrow Yarmouth cart, adapted to go 

up the rows [Johnson]. They are said to have been 

invented in the reign of Henry VIII, and called 

Harry carriers. But for years they have been called 

TrolUea. 
Cuahion-man. The chairman at the Quarter Sessions, or 

at any other public meeting, where there ia the same 

distinguishing mark of presidency. 
*Cus8y. A rap on the head [B. N. 83]. See Cuatard. 
Custard. The schoolmaster's ferula, or a slap on the fiat 

hand with it. 
Cute. Shrewd, rjuick in apprehension. The origin, no 

doubt, of the American word. 
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I *Cuta. To draw, to Jraw lots. The cut is the shortest 

straw, or that which has been cut short [E. S. T.]. 
*Cutt6rmg, ConfuBod hasty talking, in rather a hasty 

whisper [Johnson]. 
♦Cutting gooda. Drapery ia so called in village shops 

[Johnson]. 
*Ciitting-out. First time of turnip-hoeing. Thinning out 

the young plants with the hoe [M. C. IL B.]. 
■*CrpruB cat. Tabb} cat [C. S. P.]. 
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*Dab chick. Didapper, Dive-an-dop, Divy duck ; the little 
grebe [J. H. G.]. 

Dabs. Dibbles, instruments for dibbling {pron. SabB}, 
knucklestones. 

Saddle. To walk unsteadily, as a child. 

*DaflidowndilIy. The common daffodil [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Daft. Cracked, crazy [M. C. H. B. and B. N. 84]. 

Dafter. A daughter. 

Dag. Dew. 

Dag of lain. A slight misty shower. 

*DaibleB. Scrapes, convictions, notions, diblea [M. C. H. B.]. 

♦Dakeshead. A spiritless, moping, stupid fellow [Johnson]. 

*Dale. Devil; e.g. 'Dale me if I don't,' Devil take me if 
I don't [M. C. H. E.]. 

Dallop, or Dollop. (1) A patch of ground among growing 
com where the plough has missed [T.], (a) Rank tufts 
of growing com where heaps of manure have lain. (3) 
A parcel of smuggled tea, varying in quantity from six 
to sixteen pounds, and perhaps more or less. {4) A slat- 
tern, synonymous with Trollop. (5) A clumsy and shape- 
less lump of anything tumbled about in the hands. (6) 
To paw, toBs, and tumble about carelessly. 
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*Dntdar. Tempo: 'HeWgotbasduKkr^' [1LG.H.K]. 
*Il«atfr- A amaai-dmpti iimIiIiiihii ftr ■ ■■■■iiig beer 

[JohowD]. 
*Ilaadjiac or Dbbmbc- Ftftstenng a vaD or stodwork 

P aniwuM . Endu^gcred. Ex. ' Ur. Smith is s»dly badly ; 

quite dangenm*.' 
*I>Biiiflh Crow, ITorway Grow. The hooded crow [J. H. G.]. 
•DuIu. Tea-leavfcs [B. X. 54]. 
*Daiuues. Hands [E. U.] ; bat qneiy ao error for dan- 

iwrhi. 
*X>sanock. A small loaf of bread. A piece of doogfa left 

over not lai^ enough for a loaf, put into the oven and 

ealen hot [W. B.]. 
*Dapt«r. One who is clever at anything (prononciation 

lAfiTEK). See Hotten'a Slang Dkt [W. B.]. 
*Dar, or Daw. The tem [Sterna), bin© daw, black tern 

{Hydro chel'ulon ■nigra), in immature plumage, the adult 

being black dar [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Dare. To dare one's eyes= to try one's eyes [M. C. H. B.]. 
Dark Hour. The evening twilight. The interval between 

the time of sufficient light to work or read by and the 

lighting of candles ; a time of social domestic chat. Ex. 

' We will talk over that at the dark fiuur.' 
Damocks, Dannooka. Hedger's gloves ; that for the letl 

hand being made whole to grasp the thorns, and for the 

right, with fingers to handle the hedging-bill. Danilo 

[Johniton]. 
*D«rt. An eel-Hpt^ar [M. C. H. B.]. 
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Dasti. To abash. 

Dauber. A builder of walls with clay or mad, mixed with 
atubble or short straw, well beaten and incorporated, and 
BO becoming pretty durable. The mixture is used, par- 
ticularly in Suffolk, to make fences for farmyards, &c., 
and even walls for mean cottages. 

*Dauling. ' The markets are very dauling to-day '; no 
spirit in purchasing [Johnson]. Dawdling 1 [W. R.]. 

Daunt. To stun, to knock down. 

Dauzy, Dauzy-headed. Dizzy ; either literally or meta- 
phorically, as if confused, bewildered. [NowDusay, W.R.] 

*DaTying. Marl is got up the cliff by a winch, which 13 
called davying it up [Marshall]. 

*Dawda. Rags [Johnson]. Duda? [W. R.]. 

*DawEle, or Dorsle. To stun. 8. Suff. and N. Essex 
[W. B.). . 

*Daxt. Confused, nonplussed [Johnson]. 

*Dead, to. To whip him to dead, to whip him to death 
[W. R.]. 

*Deadman. A piece of timber buried in the earth to secure 
posts. &c, [Spur]. 

^Deadman's Day. St. Edmund's day, Nov. 20 [Spur.]. 

Deal Apples. The conical fruit of the fir-tree. 

Deal Tree. A fir-treo. 

Deathsmear. A disease fatal to children. 

^Debbles. Tools to make holes for grain [G. E.]. 

Dee. A die or dice. 

Deen. See Dene or Din. 

Deke, Dike. A ditch. Properly a ditch, but sometimes 
used for the bank of earth thrown out of the ditch. 






very o 



1 used for the ditch and bank together. 



but a fen deeke has in general no bank [Spur.]. 
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Deke-holl — Dick-a-dilver 



Deke-holl, Dike-hoU. A hollow or dry ditch. Not ntces- 

aarily a dry ditch [Spur]. 
Delf. A deep ditch or drain. 
Delk. A small cavity, in the soil, in the Hoah of the body, 

or in any surface which ought to be quite level. 
*De!pli-holQfi. Deep holes in the broads, over springy 

ground. A'. D. Pre^s, Feb. 2, 1891 [M. C. H. E.]. 
Dene. (1) Din. (2) Slightest noise. Ex. 'I don't hear 

a dene' [SI. C. H. E.]. 
"^Dent. The worst of anything, the pinch [M. C. H. E.], 
Dere. Dire, sad [Sir Thomas Browne]. 
Derely. (i) (Really) direly, lamentably, extremely. Ex. 

'I am derely ill'; 'derely tired,' &c. {2) Thoroughly, 

dearly [M. C. H, E.]. 
^Destitute. This curious expression was used quite recently 

in advertisements, when a man was leaving a farm and 

had no other to go into. ' Mr. A, E., who is destitute of 

a farm, will sell,' &c. [W. R.]. 
Deusaa. A bard sort of apple which keeps a long time, 

but tui'ns pale and shrivels. Hence the simile, ' pale as 

a deusan.' 
Deve. To dive. 

DeviliD. The swift {Hiritndo tipua). 
Deving Pond. A pond from which water is drawn for 

domestic use, by dipping a pail. 
Dew Drink, The first allowance of beer to harvest men 

before they begin their day's work. 
*DibbIer, Dib, or Deb. An (iron) tool for dibbling wheat, 

beans, S;c. [M. C. H. B.]. 
Dibles. Difficulties, embari'assments, scrapes, 
*Diok. (i) Very poor Suffolk cheese [Johnson]. (2) A 

ditch (deke) [Marshall]. 
Dick-a-dilver. The herb periwinkle. 
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Blckf . An ass, male or female, 

Dicky AsB. A male ass ; the female being usually called 
a Jenny ass or a Betty ass. 

"Didall. A triangular spade, very sharp, used for cutting 
roots of sedges or rushea [Johnson], The Rev. J. Gunn 
says a email net I'or cleaning the bottom of ditches. To 
clean out rivers and dykes [W. R.]. Sue Didle. 

*Didapper. (i) A kind of water-fowl ; applied to a Bap- 
tist [Spur]. (2) Dabchick, dob-chioken {PofZ-ice^ mino?*) 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

Didder, (i) To have a quivering of the chin through cold 
[Forby]. (i) To tremble or shake generally, as 'a bog 
dUlderv' [Johnson]. 

Diddle. To waste time in the merest trifling. An extreme 
dimin. ot duv.'dle. 

Diddles, Diddlings. Young ducks, or sucking-pigs. 

Didle. (i ) To clean the bottom of a river with a scoop or 
dredge, (a) Also an expression used in mai'ble-playing, 
to denote inanimate movement, supposed to give some 
unfair advantage [C. H. E. W.]. 

*Dier. One likely to die. Ex. ' He don't look like a dier ' 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

Dills. The paps of a sow. 

Dilrer. To weary with labour or exercise ; fi-om delving ? 

*Diiidle. fi) The plant dandelion [Spur]. Sow-thistle.s, 
hawk-weeds [Marshall]. {2) To dawdle over [M. C. H. B.]. 

Ding. {1) To throw with a quick and hasty motion. Ex. 
'I dung it at him.' (2) To beat or knock repeatedly. 
Ex. ' I could not ding it into him ' [R. S., E. C] (3) To 
fell or knock down [E. S. T. and Jolinson]. (4) A smart 
slap ; particularly with the back of the hand. 
3iQge. (i) To rain mistily, to drizzle. (2) Dai'k colour or 
hue. ' He has got a dinye,' a blot on his charactei'. 
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Diagey — Doctor of Skill 



*Diiigey. Dall, fadod [M. C. H. E.]. 

♦Dingling about, (i) Hanging or swinging about [W. R]. 

(i) To loiter about, hesitate, &c. ' He is dingling away 

his time after that young woman ' [Johnson], 
Sip. A sauce for dumplings, composed of melted butter, 

vinegar, and brown sugar. 
*Dip-eara. The common Tern [J. H. G.]. 
Dirt Weed. Chenopodium viride, Lin. 
♦Disannul. To disturb or do away with. Ex. ' Pi-ay now, 

don't dimnnvZ the primrose roots ' [C. S. P.]. 
Discomfrontle. Seems to be a compound of Diaoomfit and 

Affront in sense as well aa in sound. 
♦Dishabille. In working dress [C. S. P.]. 
♦Dish Ladle. A tadpole, from its shape [Spur.]. 
*DiBimprove. To get worse, not to improve [W, R.]. 
Disoblige. To stain or sully. 
Do. 'To do for." (i) To take cars of, provide for. Ex. 'The 

children have lost their mother, but their aunt will do for 

them.' (2) To kill [M. C. H. B.]. 
Doated. Decayed, rotten ; chiefly applied to old trees. 
Dobble. (1} To dawb. (3) Snow or earth which balls on 

the feot [W. B.]. 
Dock. The broad nether end of a felled tree, or of the 

human body. 
Docksy. A very gentle softening or dimin. of the fore- 
going in its second acceptation. 
*Docky. The labourer's dinner he carries with him [H. B.], 
Doctor. An apothecary, who is invariably addressed and 

mentioned under this title. 
Doctor of Skill. A physician, who never receives his proper 
title, but is as invariably styled Mister. It is fruitless 
bo attempt to explain this commutation. 
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♦Doddie-wren. The common wren {T roglixiyten i-ulgarie) 

[M. C. H. B.]. 
*Doddl6B. Pollards [M. C. H. B.]. 
Doddy. Low in stature, diminutive in person. Probably 

from the common vulgarism Hoddy-doddy. 
Dodge. A amall lump of something moist and thick. 
Dodman. A snail. 

Doer. An agent or manager for another. 
Dogs. Andirons on the hearth wbere wood is the fuel. 
Carpenters also use dogs to support some of their heavy 
work. Probably formerly made in the form of a dog 
sitting [Spur.]. 
*Doke. (i) A dint or impression, an indentation [John- 
son]. See Dooks. {-i) A dimple [G. E.]. 
*Doker. A diminutive used with respect to young animals 
[W. G. W.]. 
' ♦Dole. A number or quantity [Spur.]. 
^Dole, or Dool. A boundary atone or mark in an unin- 
closed field. It is very often a low post ; thence called 
a dool post. A subsidiary meaning, as in turf dole, which 
means a place where turf is being cut, and has nothing 
to do with dole allotments to the poor [W. R.]. Marshall 
[ says a dole is a place off which only one particular per- 
son has a right to cut turf. 
Dolk, Doke. A larger and deeper Delk, q. v. See Doke 

and Dooke. 
Dollop. See Dallop. 
DoUor. To moan [F. J. B.]. 

*DoUy. A beetle used in bunching hemp [Spur.]. 
Dome, Doom, or Dum, Down ; as of a rabbit, a young 

fowl, &C. 
*Doney, or Downy. A shepherd [Johnson]. 
I *DoobIufl. Doubtful, auspicious [Johnson], 



Dooke— Dow Fnlter 

TVt* ijtrc^sBaiL cf m 1o3t in a bed. fcc ; the 
^misnasDiML fnoL & rlirv upr^n aziythixig soft ; the depres- 
anL ^ & rsso^rs^ pEIirv. sA eftrdL ke. [Spur.]. 

■ii» xr tv* xb* Odor.' or "cp to the kiiocker' = 
B * ^-Z iffiabsc. XX w cki TL C. H. R]. 

A iiArr-pKS. Tbe tstt Sftxcn word. 



[Johnson]. 
ir Diispar. A luek vc^jdkm josey for outside 

fitir Jccuf :if ft Ugiit tcHow colour. 

A j^r^ Mft3t. 

T2 Jissurk vi^ i^kF i»:rst5w fts a boll a imnu or 
m jie-^^MbS. '^.^ s^.-i^f -^^r 5.'r iii;sk i&ab Farmer Balls 
?aZI» *? i'^fc^wi *ifc» 53ijer ct^c ib* rriS^e * [W. RJ So it 
Cdduiic< >f. 9i» jOBtfe $aErc<%s«. uie iKB»f as Vom; because, 
ibioc^ h£^ <dA vx* sv. ^ v>cber rvo homed animals 
CftftAOC. U;fc$ :l sBiy cccAexkc vi^ Ikivm ! ^a) A has- 
sock lo iuBKf^ up<«t as <fe.!tK5L 

^^]>oit«u TW nv s>f a ^flaft> kcria^. ike Hoie bong Milts 

"^DouU^^imlWr. S^itii^^-ie,^ hcaaes [M. C H. R]. 

^PouU^awmiK. M;ir^ $taiSs!^ eui oac^ in two ve«rs onlv 
[M. <\ H. K]. 

Dough ui>- To :?iick co^:eih^r. as if with (wete. 

Dow. (i) A dove, v^^ l'^ nieihi in heahh. Of a ack 
uuui ei>ixtinuiug in the siuue state, it is said that he 
' ut'ithor die* or UlhohS 

♦Powelled- Dowtailevl [M, C H. R> 

^DowfUltor. The mistle^thrush [H. C. H. R]. 

Dow Fulter [PuMtarl W\ R.]. The fieldfiwre [G. J. C.]. 
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Dowler — Drawlatch 
Dovler. A sort of coarse dumpling. 
Down bout. A hard set-to ; a tough battle. 
Down-lying. A lying-in, 
DownpiDB. Those who in a jolly carousal are dead drunk. 

Metaphor from ninepins. Also a ruined man, see Sor- 
row's Luvengro. 
Downy. Low-spirited. [^Sed quaere, W. R,] 
*Doiw-poUttr. Dove-house ; pronounced ' duff-huss ' [M. C. 

H. B.]. 
*DowBliie. A large hoe for scraping roads [B. N. 2K]. 
Doxy. An old wife [Spur.]. 
Drabble. To draggle, to soil. 
♦DrabbletaU. A slattern [Pr. Pa.]. 
Dragging Titae. The evening of the fair day, when the 

young fellows pull the wenches about. 
*DTain. A rivulet or running ditch. Also the channels 

that run through the Bi-eydon mudflats [M. C H. B. ] 
Drains. Grains from the mash-tub, through which the 

wort bas been ihuined off. 
Dront. ([) To drawl in speaking or reading; more pro- 
perly, perhaps, spelled draunt (pronounced like aunt). 

(3) A droning or drawling tune. Ex. ' He reads with 

a dTanV 
Dnpfl. Fruit in an orchard dropping before it is fit to be 

gathered. 
♦Draw (verb). To picture to oneself [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Drawed. Drawn. Ex. ' Them ditches was drmred last 

year"; i.e. they had the weeds pulled out of them with 

a crome [M. C. H. B.]. 
Drswk. The common damel-grasB. 
Drawlatch. A tedious dawdling loiterer. Minshow explains 

draidatihel, a sort of nightly thief, from his drawing the 
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Drawquarters- 



Drug 

A sneaking fellow ; an 



latchets, or latches, of doors. 

eavesdropper [Spur.]. 
*Dr&wquarterB. To keep alongside of. To be on equal 

terms with. To give & quiil pro quo [M. C, H, B.]. 
♦Drawta. (N. Eb9.) Draughts (Suff.), or sharves, the shafts 

of a wagon. 
*Draw water. The goldfinch [M, C. H. B.]. 
*Dr06tung-w6t. Draining or dripping wet [M. C. H. B.]. 
Drepe. To drip or dribble. See Drope. 
Drift-way. A driving-way, a cart-way along an enclosed 

slip of land. 
Drindle. A small channel to carry off water ; a very neat 

diminutive of Drain, 
Dringle. To waste time in a lazy lingering manner. 
Dringling pains. Premonition of labour in women 

[W. G. W.]. 
*Driving. Longshoring for herring (E. D. Press, May 8, 

iS9i)[M. C. H. B.]. 
Droll. To put off, to amuse with excuBes. Pronounced 

like DOLL. 
*Drop. To stoop or curtsy [G. E.], 
Drope. (i) To run down like wax or tallow from the 

candle, or perspiration down tht face in violent heat. 

(3) To have a downward inclination [E. F. G.], See 

*Dropper. A woman or child who goes behind the dibbler. 
*Drova. A wide path or way over fiat or open lands 

[W. R.]. 
Drovy. Itchy, scabby, lousy, or all three ; a word of 

supreme contempt, or rather loathing. 
Droze. To beat very severely. 
Drozinga. A hearty drubbing. 
Drug. A strong carriage with four wheels for conveying 



Drugster — Dukes 6^ 

heavy loads of timber. [This is, I think, wrong — a drug 

has two wheels, a Jill four. 
Drugater. A druggist, 
♦Dubbing, (i) A coat of clay plaBtered immediately upon 

the splinta and lizzors of a studwork building. {2) A 

part of a bullock or piece of beef [Johnaon]. The same 

as the ' bed ' [W. G. W.]. 
*Dnbetaiid. A term used at marbles [G. E.]. 
*Duck, To bop, bob, drop or dodge or duck the head to 

eBcape being hit. In alluuion to the habit of tiucka 

when bobbing their heads, the why and the wherefore of 

which habit I havo never aecn or heard diacussed 

[M. C. H. B.]. 
♦Dudder. To ehiver with cold or fear [Spur.]. 
Zhiddle. Commonly used with the addition of ' up.' ' To 

duddle up ' b to cover up closely and warmly with an 

unnecessary quantity of olothes. Ex. ' How he do duddle 

hisself up.' 
*Duddle. A bird-snai-o made of hair [E. Daily Press, 

Dec. 4, I «94]. 
' Snels.' Pegs or pins, used by coopera to fasten the heads of 

caaks [Johnson]. 
*I>uffbr, A cross-bred pigeon. Supposed by some to bo 

contracted &om dovehouse. 
♦DoflfhuB. A dove-cote [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Duffle. A duffle coat [M. C. H. B,]. 
DuQ^ Dows. Young pigeons not fully fledged. DoviesP 

[Spur.]. 
I>iiggle. (1) To lie snug and close together, like pigs or 

puppies. (2) To cuddle or caress [Em.]. {3) To rain 

heavily [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Dug Udder. ' She begins to dug,' of a cow. A sign she 

is near calving, as her udder begins to fill out [M. C. H. B,]. 
\ *Z>iikSB, or Dukes-headed. A stupid fool [B. iV. 85-94]. 
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Duller — Ea 



DtUlor. A dull and mo&ning nuiao, or the tune or Bomc 

doleful ditty. Nothing more likely to produce moaning 

than dolour. Loud Bpccch [Spur.]. A noise or shindy 

[W.R.]. 
•Dumpling. Dough boiled [G. E.]. 
*Dumpr. Sullen [Johnson]. 
Candy. Of a dull colour, aa duruly-grey, or whatsoever 

uther colour is to be coupled with it. 
Dunh-horn. The short blunt horn of a beast. 
Dunk-homed. Sneaking, shabby. 
Dunt. (i) Stupid, or dizzy. A dizzy calf with water in 

the head is said to be dunt. (2) To stupefy. 
*DaBt. A dust of coal=juBt a very little coal (or tea, or 

seed) [M. C. H. B.]. 
♦Dutch Nightingale. A frog [Spur.]. 
Dntfln. The bridle in cart-hameB3. A Suffolk word only 

[Spar.]. 
DuzEy. Dizzy ; an easy change of letters. Not dizzy, but 

foolish, stupid, crazy [Spur.]. ' Yew mucka duzzy fule.' 
Dwain, Dwainy. Faint, sickly. 
Dwlla. (i) A refuse lock of wool. (2) A mop made of 

them. (3} Any coarse rubbing or cleansing rag. 
Dwiuge. To shrivel and dwiodlo. Apples arc dwinged 

by over-keeping. 



Ea. Water. Popham's ea, and St. John's ea, are water- 
courses cut for the drainage of different parts of the 
Bedford level into the Ouse above Lynn. Ea brink ia 
the begiunijig of a very sudden curvature of that river, 
from which point a new cut was made at a prodigious 
expense, and finished in the year i8zo, to improve the 
outfall of the fen waters into Lj'nn harbour, by ^ving 
them a straight direction. It is commonly written and 



Eachon — Ellxia 
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printed, and generally pronounced by strangers eau, as if 
the word had been borrowed from tho French, which it 
certainly was not. 

Sachon. In speaking of two individuals we commonly say 
eackoii (each one), as in speaking of more than two eiiei-y 
one. In common pn^minciation it may sound like eaohin, 
or even itchln. Ex, ' I gave eachun of them half a crown.' 
[I doubt. It should be ' each on 'em.'] 

Eager, or Eagre. A peculiarly impetuous and dangerouB 
aggravation of the tide in some rivers ; caused, as it 
would seem, either by vehement confluence of two 
streams, or by the channel becoming narrower, shallower, 
or both. We have an euger in our river Ouse, many 
miles above Lynn, near Downham Bridge, whore the 
waters seem to ' stand on a heap ' along each bank 
[Forby]. But is it not the tide running up a narrow 
river 7 

*Eave Boards. Boards put upon dung-carts to make them 
carry more [Johnson]. 

Eavelong. Oblique, sidelong ; along the edges, skirts, or 
citves, as wo often call them, of inclosed grounds, particu- 
larly when they deviate from straight lines, Hence, 
'eurdong work' is mowing or rea.ping those iiTegular 
parta in which the com or grass cannot be laid in exact 
parallel lines. 

Ebble. The asp-tree. 

Eccles-tree. An axle-tree. 

Eddish. Aftermath. 

*Eeleet. Snare to catch eela. 

♦Eft, Effbt. Vide Swift [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Eldem. Elder-tree [Pr. Pa.]. 

^Election. In election, likely. ' We are in election to have 
a bad barvebt this year ' [Cull. Haw.]. 
1 *EUafl. Ale-house [N. roi'I Q.]. 



68 Elvish — Eye 

Elviali. Peevish ; wantonly miachievous. 

End. (i) Part, division. Ex. 'He has the best end of tho 
Btaff.' ' It coat me the best ciui of an hundred pounds.' 
(3) The stoma of a growing crop. Ex. * Here ia a plenty 
of emle, however it may fill the bushel.' 

*Enddi8h. A second crop of grasa [Pr. Pa-]- 

Endless. Intestinum caecum ; blind gut. 

Eaemis. Of very obscure and doubtful meaning, like 
moat of Sir Thomas Browne'a words. Hicbes says it 
meana Leot (no fort^). A note in Bohn'a edition eays 
tho word is still used in the sense of lieat, but rather pro- 
nounced Baammons. ' Spaa- the door ennemls he come,' 
ia the example given in Raj, [Obsolete.] 

*Enow. Enough [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Envy. 'Not to envy a dish,' not to care about eating it 
[C. S. P.]. 

Erriwiggle, An earwig. See Aerigei. 

B'ry. Every. A very common elision. 

Eah. The aah-tree. 

Ether. To wattle, or intertwine, in making a staked hedge. 
Otherwise to 'Bond a hedge,' meaning, particularly, tho 
finistiing part at top, of stouter materials, which ia to 
confine all the rest. 

Even -Savoured. Unmixed, unvaried, uniform. 'An even- 
jlai'oured day of rain,' meaning a day of incessant rain. 

Evory-each. Alternate, every other. 

*Ev6ry futen non. Every now and then [Johnson]. 

Ewe, For ' owed.' ' He ewe me sixpence ' [W. R.]. 

Exe, An axe. 

*Eye. (i) As in Trowso Eye ; for Hythe [W. R.]. (2) Also 
applied to a brood of pheasants, as covey would be to 
partridges [J. H, G.]. 






Eyes — Fan G9 

*Eye8. Spectacles [Em.]. 

*Eynd. The water-smoke [W. R.]. 

Vsdgo. (i) To suit or fit. Two pereoEB, two things, or 

two parts of the same thing &dge well or ill together. 

(a) To Bueceed, to answer expectation. ' We will have, 

an thia fadge not, an antic' (3) A bundle or parcel 

[Johnson]. 
*Fadoni. (i) FnU growth, applied to plants, sometimes to 

young stock. 'It has not yut got its futhmi.' It ia 

not yet fully grown [Spur.]. (2) A/adovi of Lullrushea 

is six showB (sheaves), measuring six feet round, not high. 

[W. R.]. 

agot. A contemptuous appellation of a woman. Ex. 

'A \a.zy fagot' 
*Fag out, To. To fray out, as a rope's end [E. F. G.]. 
*Pain. Contented. Daviain Swtin and her Crew[}i.C.H.B.^. 
Tairies' Iioaves. Petrified Echini. Yarrell, Brit, Birds, 

4th ed. vol. iii. p. 203 [M. C. H. B.]. 
Fairy Batter. A apecies of tremella, of yellowish colour 

and gelatinous substance, not very rarely found on furze 

and broom. 
*Fait6. Well made, well proportioned, thriving [M.C.H.B.]. 
*FaithftU, To be. To tell an unpleasant truth. Ex. ' How 

like you poor John's grave ? ' ' Well, Jane, to be faithfid 

with you, it similars nothing in the world but a pig's 

grave' [G. S. P.]. 
Pall. For ' fell.' ' I shall fall that tree next spring.' 
*Pal-lals. Finery [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Fal8e. He is a fahe man : he is telling lies. Halat, 

Gazette, Mar. 15. '88 [C. D.]. 
Famble Crop. The first stomach in ruminating animals. 
*Pan. A large basket [W. G. W.]. 



Fang — Fasguntide 
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Fang, (i) A fin. (2) A finger. (3) To lay hold of. ' He 
fanged hold of him.' (4) To clutch; e.g. 'Ho fanged 
her by the throat and nearly quacklud hei' ' [if. N. 27.]. 

Fangast. A marriageable maid [Sir Thomas Browne]. 
Tho word is not now known, and is therefore given with 
Ray's interpretation and etymol. 

Fapes. Green gooselierries. Variously called also Feapa, 
Feabe, Fabea, and Thapea ; all abbreviations of FeaberrieB. 
But these names are with us applicable in the immature 
state of the fruit only. Nobody ever talks of a ripe 

Fare. (1) To seem. Ex. 'She fareil sick'; ' they/«)'t' to 
be angry.' To be, to feel ; e.g. ' How do you fure 'i ' 
' I fare pretty well.' (2) A litter of pigs. Farrow is 
commonly used in thia sense, but/are is the better word. 

Farmer. A term of distinction commonly applied, in 
Suffolk, to the eldest son of the occupier of a farm. He is 
addressed and spoken of by the labourers as ' the farvier.' 
The occupier himself is called master. A labourer speak- 
ing to the son would say, ' Pre-y, farviei; do you know 
where my master is ? ' Or one labourer would ask an- 
other, ' Did my moslor set out that job ? ' And would be 
answered, ' No, my master didn't, but theftirwer did.' 

*Parr, A fair. ' Ar you ar goin' to thah far 1 ' [Johnson, 
Spurden]. 

Farrer, or Farrow. Barren. A cow not producing a calf 
is for that year called a farrov! cow. In Suffolk she 
would be called Ohost [Forby, Johnson]. 

^Farthing-weed. Marsh penny-wort (Hydrocotyle vulijs.) 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

Fasguntide. Shrovetide, which is interpreted fasting-time. 
This is given by Blount, in his Dictionary 0/ Hard Words, 
1680, as a Norfolk word. If it wore so then, it is, like 
many of Sir Thomas Browne's words of nearly the same 
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age, very little if at all known now. Perhaps Blount was 

misinformed. The word, however, to do it juatieo, has 

somewhat of a Saxon eir, and may have been in use ; 

indeed, may be so still, though inquiry has not detected 

it. [Obeolete.] 
*Fa8kiiig about. Bothering or bustling [M. C. H. B.]. 
*FassaL For ' vessel ' [Spur.]. 
*Faat. In use, occupied [M. C. H. B.]. 
Pat Hen. A wild pot-herb, very well worth cultivation. 

It is as good as spinach if its grittinoBS bo Trell washed 

off, and it be dressed in the same way. Chenopotlmvi 

aUnvm, Lin. 
*Fathoin. Growth, whether in length, size, or maturity; 

but generally used to growing com ready for harvest. 

' That field has nearly got its fathom ' [Johnson]. See 

Fadom. 
*Fawny. A ring [B. N. 27] (? slang, W. R.). 
*PearfUl. Timid, or timorous [E. S. T.]. 
♦Peat, or Fate. (1) Excellent, choice, veiy good [Spur.]. 

(2) Pretty [Arderon], (3} Nice, clever. ' A fate litUe 

mawther ' [E. T. S.]. 
Feather Pie. A bole in the ground, filled n-ith feathers 

fixed on atiings, and kept in motion by the wind. An 

excelk'nt device to scare birds. 
^Feeding. A pasture. Almost obsolete in Norfolk, but 

more usual in Suffolk, 
Feft. To persuade, or endeavour to persuade. It is one of 

Sir Thomas Browne's words become obsolete. 
Feist, Feistinesa. Fustiuess. Ex. ' This cask has a feist 

in it.' 
Feisty. Fusty ; but fuety is the corruption, Feivty is the 

original, and a most expressive word. 
*F6lfoot, or Pulflt. The fieldfare (N. Ebb.) [C. D.]. 
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Felt, (i) A thick matted ^owtb of weeds, spreading by 
their roots, as couch-grass. Ex. ' This land is all a fdt! 
(2) A fieldfare. 

"Fendeek. A dyke or drain [G. E.] 

Fon Nightingale. A frog ; otherwise called a March bird. 

*Ferridge. A common sort of gingerbread, made very 
thick, and genei-ally with some figures imprinted on it 
before baking [Johnson], 

*Ferry fake. To pry impudently [B. JV. 56]. 

Few. Little. It is a plural adjective, used with a singular 
substantive in two instances only. We talk of ' a /ew 
broth' and 'a /ett' gruel.' In all other cases wejiaethe 
word like other people. This use of f<no is peculiar to 
Norfolk, and I believe to the eastern part' [Spur.]. 
E. F. G. correctly points out that it sometimes moans 
'quantity' only. ' Wo brought in a good /e-if of sprats." 
[Clearly the origin of the Americanism.] 

Pewty. Trifling, of no worth [Johnson]. Down south 
■footy'[W. R.]. 

*Fis, or Fye. To cleanse out a ditch, a pond, or any other 
receptacle of mud or filth. 

*Fieroe. ' Don't iare fierce,' don't feel bright, up to the 
mark [W. R]. 

*Fifering. Shooting ; a 'fifering' pain [M. C. H. B.]. 

Fifers. The fibrous roots of a plant [Spur.]. 

Fighting Cocks. The spikes of the different species of 
plantain, with which boys play a game so called [Br.]. 

Filands. Field lands, or rather jiXde lands. Tracts of un- 
inclosed arable land. 

File, (i) To foil {2) To defile; the simple for the com- 
pound, as in ' stry ' for destroy, and some others. 

Fill Bella. The chain-tuga to the collar of a cart-horse, 
by which he draws. 
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Filler, (i) To go behind, (a) To draw back. 

Pill-horso, Filler. The horse which goes in the shafts, bi 
a, regular team, the order is, the fore-horse, the lark -horse, 
the pin-horae, thefill-korae. Perhaps more correctly the 
Thm-horse, or the Thiller. But /is very commonly sub- 
stituted in pronunciation for th, as we sometimes call 
h thistle a fiatle. In Suffolk the horses in a team are 
distinguished by the names of fore-horse, fore-lash, hand- 
horse, B^adjUlcr. 

Pimble. (i) To touch lightly and fretiuently with the 
ends of the fingers. A gentle diminutive of/umWe, (2) 
To pass through without cutting. Ex. 'My scythe /mWea 
the grass.' 

*Fliider. An obsolete terra in coursing [J. H. G.], 

*Pinify. To be over-nice in doing anything [Johnson], 

*Fintmn. (i) A sudden freak of the mind. ' Well, there I 
what /n(«TO nowV (a) A piece of wood fastened by 
a girdle or cord round the waist of a reaper to carry hia 
reaping-hook [Johnson]. 

Krepan. A fire-shovel. The word is in Johnson, but not 
in this sense, in which it seems provincial. 

*Piahiin6P. B. JV. 62. [Corruption of pismire.] 

yit. Ready. Ex. ' Come, atir, make yourself _/ii.' Coinparo 
the racing term. 

Fitter. To shift from one foot to the other [W. C]. 

*FiTe Finger. The common starfish [M. C. H. B.]. 

Five Fingers. Oxlips. 

Fizmer. To fidget iinquietly, and mako a great stir about 
some trifle, making little or no progress. Formed, per- 
haps, from the slight rustling noise produced by these 
petty E^tations. 

♦Piz'rL First-rate. Ex. 'How does that colt get on?" 
'Ohl fizn'[W. B.]. 



74 Flack — Plarnecking 

Flaok. (i) To hang loose. Akin to Flake. (2) A blow, 
particularly with something loose and pliant. (3) ' HuiTy, 
John ia always in a flack ' [W. B.]. 

Flaoket. A tall flaunting wench, whose apparel sccma to 
hang loose about her. 

Flag. (1) A portion of tho surface of heathy land turned 
up by the spade, and heaped to dry for fuel. The more 
it abounds in rootsofcricuc.&c., the hotter fuel it makes. 
(2) The surface of a clover lay of the second year turned 
up by the plough. The wheat for the next year's crop 
is dibbled into the jlag. (3) Tho top spit of a marshy 
meadow, which is skinned off the top ; in contradistinc- 
tion to a ' turf " which is cut down after the flag ia taken 
off [W, R.]. Also a level piece of grass fit for athletic 
sports, See advertisement of the Aylaham Derby, 

Flagelute. A very small rent or hole in a gaiment. Per- 
haps from resemblance to the small perforations in a 



^Flail-basket. Frail basket, or squeeze basket [M. C. H. B.]. 

'^'Flaking. Boughs or branches laid cross ways on the 
rafters of a shed before thatching over [Johnson]. 

*Flang. To slap [G. E.]. 

Flap. A slight stroke or touch. Ex. ' I have got afl/xp of 
cold,' the cold "has touched or struck me. 'A. flap of wind,' 
a cold caught by exposure to a current of air [Spur.]. 

Flap-jaok. (i) A broad Hat piece of pastry. Vide Apple- 
jack. (2) A flat thin joint of meat, as the breast of a 
lean sheep or calf [Jen.]. 

Flapper. A young wild duck which has just taken wing, 
but ia unable to fly far. 

Flaps. Large broad mushrooms. 

^Flaregee. A kind of candlestick [O. E.]. 

Flamecking. Flaunting with vulgar ostentation. Inten- 
sive of Jkirt:. 
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Flasb. To flash a hedge ia to cut off the lower parts of 

the bushea which overhang the bank or ditch. 
Flazsard. A stout broad-faced woman dresBcil in a loose 

and flaring manner. 
Fleachfls. The portions into which timber ia cut hy the 

saw. Another fonn of Flitoh. 
Fleok. The down of hares or rabbits torn off bj the dogs, 

Dryden has flix in the same sonse. A. S. fl,ex, linum. 
Flecked, Fleckered. Dapplod, speckled n-ith differences of 

colour. 
*Plee. To flay. 
Fleet, (i) To skim the cream from the milk, (a) A 

channel filled by the tide, but left very shallow and 

I narrow at low water. This eeems to be tho proper 
sense, and the word is thus used at Lynn. (■^) Shallow ; 
ft dish or a basin, a ditch or a pond, or anything else of 
little depth, is said to be_/fce(, e.g. ' We ploughed the field 
as fleet as may be ' [ W. R.]. ' Fleet of herring-nets,' five 
or six score [E. F. G.]. 
*Fleeting, Fleeter. A system which has grown up on the 
E. Anglian coast in the place of the old method of smack 
fishing. ' Four or five or more smacks have gone out 
together and stayed during several weeks upon the deep 
sea fishing ground, tended by a steam vessel which has 

• travelled backwards and forwards, taking fish homo and 
bringing stores out' (5«jf. CTid fiss. Press, March 14, 18H6) 
[CD.], 
ileeting Dish. A skimming-dish to take off the cream 

from the milk. 
Flegged, Fligged. Fledged. 

Flet Cheese. Cheese made of skimmed milk. This is the 
name by which the celebrated Suffolk cheese is univer- 
sally called in its native county, 
letches. Qrcon pods of peas ; from some resemblance 
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they are supposed to bear to an arrow. Fletohetda, the 
very young pods ; query from their flatness [Spur.]. 

Flat Milk. The skimmed milk from which the cream haa 
been taken by a fleet or shallow wooden skimming-diBh 
[Johnson]. 

*Flew. Down. The dirt under a featherbed is bed-flew 
[Spur.]. See Fluffi 

Flick, (i) A smart stinging slap. (2) The outer fat of 
the hog, which is cured for bacon. In Suflblk this ia 
called 'the flick! and the rest of the carcaaa ' the honea.' 
(3) A flitch, either of bacon, or of sawn plank ; and 
a better form of it. (4) Hare's or rabbit's down [Spur.], 

*Pligged. Fledged [Pr. fa.]. 

Fligger. To quiver with convulsive motion. The shaking 
of the flesh of an animal after its death, while the buteher 
dresses it [Johnson]. 

Fliggera. The common flag, so called from the motion of 
its leaves by the slightest impulse of the air. 

*Pliglit. The course wild ducks take on their homeward 
evening journey. A marshman will tell you that thoy 
come over the river night after night, within a yard or 
two of the same place ; naturally that is the spot to wait 
for them [W. R.]. Boys also say they bavo \hofiUjht of 
pigeons, when thoy come home after having been let out 
the first time. 

*Flight. (i) Of bees, a swarm of bees [Marshall]. (3) A 
second swarm [W. E.]. 

♦Flight Oats. Oats grown on the poorest sand and in the 
fen districts [C. D.]. 

Flit, (i) To remove from one house to another, (2) Mid- 
night-flit, to run away [M. C. H. B.]. 

■*FUtch. To move from place to place, as from farm to 
farm [Mai-shall]. But this was probably his mistake for 
to^i*[W. R.]. 
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*Plita, or Flites. Chaff [Spur.], Johnson has it Plight. 
FlizzomH. Flying particlea, or very small Qakea in bottled 

li({aor8. The bee'e winga, by which Bomo persona of fine 

taste prove the age of their port, are nothing but 

fiizzoms. 
*Flockl6t. The fiock mark put on sheep [Johnson]. 
*Floroh. To spread the mouth from affoctation. To display 

dress or finery [Johnson]. 
*Flote. A dam in a stream. 
Fine, (i) Shallow [Forby]. (a) The coping of a gablo or 

end wall of a house [Marshall]. 
*Pluff. Sec Flaw. 
*PlukerB. The external extremities of angles of mouths 

ofpike8[M. C. H. B.]. 
^Flummox, Flnmmocka. To embarrass [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Fobby. Soft, no substance [G. E.]. 
*Pod. A pet animal. 
*Foclder. Litter, and again nonsonao. ' Thank goodness, 

there is no fodder in his letter ' [C. S. P.] 
Fog. Long grass, growing in pastures in late summer or 

autumn ; not fed down, but allowed to stand through the 

winter, and yielding early spring feed. By its len^'th 

and thickness the outer part forms a cover or sort of 

thatch for the lower, which is kept fresh and juicy, at 

least through a mild winter. 
Fogger. A huckster, a petty chapman carrying small wares 

from village to village. 
*Fog-off. Of plants : to damp off [M. C. H. B.]. 
FoiBon. Succulency, natural nutritive moisture, as in 

herbage. Ex. ' There is nofoisoti in this hay.' 
Foisonless. Devoid of foison [So. N.]. See the Scotch 

fuaionlwB [W. R.]. 
•FoiBty. Stale [Tusser]. Sec Foaey. 
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Poky. Bloated, uUBOund, soft and woolly. Ex. ' a foky 

tumip.' 
Fold-pritch, or Fitch. A heavy pointed iron, to make holes 

in the gi-ound to receive the toes of hurdles. 
*Follow-the -sea (or the - plough). A fisherman, &c. 

[M. C. H. B,] 
Fond. ( I ) Luscious, fulsome, disagreeably sweet in taste 

or in smell. (2) For 'found '; ' I havo/oftd it ' [Johnson]. 
*Foot anon. ' Every foot anon.' Every now and then 

[Cull. Haw.]. 
Footing-time. The time of recovery from a lying-in, of 

getting on foot again [B. S. E. C.]. 
*Foot-lace. To repair a wall just above its foundation 

[W. G. W.]. 

rass collected upon the feet of 



*Foot-loekB. The c 
mowi^rs [Johnson], 
strange 



Force. 



t of neutro-passive. Ex. ' I forced 

to go.' I was ohligcil, I could not help. 
Forecast. To think before. It is an excellent quality in 

a servant to 'forecast his work,' to think what he is to 

do next. 
*Foreigner. Any one who does not belong to the district. 

All the shire men are foreigners [F. J. B., C. D.]. 
Fore- summers. The forepart of a cait. This kind of cart 

was some yeai-e ego much used in Norfolk, but is now 

wearing out. A sort of platform projecting over the 

shafts was called ' the fore'SV-inmers, orfore-biool.' Now 

almost driven out by the introduction of the tumbrel 

[Johnson]. 
Forgive. To begin to thaw. 
Forbinder. To prevent. 
Forlorn. Worthless, reprobate, abandoned. Ex. ' A /w- 

lurn fellow ' is one with whom nobody would have any 

concern. 
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*Poeey. Over-ripe [B. N. 3], See PoiBty. 
Fonlty. Paltry, trmnpery, despicable. 
FoQT-Byed. Applied to dogs which have a distinct mark 

over each eye, of a different colour; for the most part 

tan upon black. One who wears spectacles is also said 

to be four-eyed. 
Foaraes. The afternoon refreshment of labourers in harvest, 

at four o'clock. FouringB [Marshall]. 
I Foy. A Bupper given by tho owners of a fisliiiig-voBsel at 

Yarmouth to the crew, in the beginning of the season. 

It is otherwise called a Bending foy, from the bending of 

the sails or nets, as a ratification of the bargain. 
I Fozy. Very nearly, if not exactly, tho same nsfuky. 
Frack. To abound, to swarm, to be thronged, or crowded 

together. Ex. ' Tlie church wasfra<'king full ' ; ' My apple- 

troes are as full as they can /rack.' 
I Vrail. (i) A wicker [rush] basket. (2) To fret or wear 

out eloth. 
Frame. To speak or behave affectedly ; to shape tho 

language and demeanour to an occasion of ceremony. 

' Framed manners ' is Low Se. 
Frampled. Cross, ill-humoured. 
♦Frank. A heron [E. F. G. and W. R.]. 
*Frapa. Entanglements [M, C. H. B.]. 
*Prary or Pharisee Hings. Green circles seen in pastures. 

No doubt a coiTuption iiom fairy riwji^. 
*Fraae. To break [Ray and J, Steele]. 
Frasle. To unravel or rend cloth. In the north, a Priao of 

paper is half-a-quarter of a Rheet. 
*Frazled. In confusion, entangled [Johnson]. 
Fraslings. Threads of cloth, torn or unravelled. 
Freckens. Freckles. 
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Freeli - frailiea. Light, unsubBtantial delicacies for the 
table; frothy oomplimentB, empty prate, frippery or- 
naments ; almost any aort of trumpery meant for 
finery. 

*FTeeinartiii. A barren heifer [W. G, W.]. 

Frenchman. Any man, of any country, who cannot Bpeak 
English ; aa any one who does not understand Eaat 
Anglian is a shirenian. 

Fresh, (i) Home-brewed table beer, drawn from the tap. 
(a) Hence, tipsy. (3) Store sheep, cattle, &c., when in 
condition [Johnson]. 

FreBher. A smaU frog. Proaher, a frog [Spur.]. 

*Fretfta. Overwhelmed with grief [C. S. P.]. 

*Prett6ned. Pock-marked [JohuBon]. 

*Frewer. A siireverence [Johnson]. 

*Pribble. To fuas about [G. E.]. 

Frightflil, Apt to take fright. Certainly more expressive 
than fearful, which would be generally used, yet the effect 
of subatitution is very ludicrous. Es. ' Lauk ! Miaa, how 
fnghtful you are I' says a homely wench, when Miss 
screams at the sight of a toad or a apide^r. 

Frimicate. To play the fribble, to affect delicacy. 

■"Primmieating. Particular as to dress \B, N. 91]. 

♦Frimmock. To assume affected airs [Spur.]. 

Frize. To freeze. 

Frog-spit, See Cuckoo-epit- 

Froiao, Froyae. (1) A pancake, (a) To fry, 

*FroUc. Water - frolic, a gala, regatta, or water -picnic 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

*Frorn, Frozen [A', and Q.], 

*Froachy. [S. N. y. 30, 3X]. 

ProuBy. Blouzy, with disordered and uncombed hair. 



Frown — Further 
*Prown, Froan. Frozen [W. B.]. 
Frowy, Stale ; on the puint of turning 6 
over kept- 



■ from being 



Frngal. The reverse of costive or 'coBtly,' q.v. 'Good 

woman,' quoth the village doctresa, ' is your child 

costive?' ' Ooatlyf ma'fiii], no, quite the contrary, sadly 

frugal indeed ! ' 

'^^Frummety for Srmety. BoUed wheat in milk. 

Framp. A Bour, ilt-hunioured person ; more particularly 

an olrl woman. 
Prumple. To rumple, crease, or wrinkle. 
'Pole for Fool. 
*Pulfer. The miasel-tbrush. 

Full due. Final acquittance. Ex. ' X ehell soon have done 
with Mr. A., or I ahall go away from B., for a full diLe,' 
for good and all. 
Poll flopper. A young bird suftieiently feathered to leave 
the nest. 
I Fonk. (i) Touchwood, (a) Also a term used in marble- 
playing [C. H. E. W.]. (3) A verb. Ex. ' The soot funked 
up in my face ' [M. C. H. B.]. 
Furlong. A diviHion of an uninclosed corn-field, of which 
the several subdivisiouH are numbered in the map, and 
registered in the lie Id-book, 
r *Pumn or Gone-fuirin. Gone foreign, abroad ; emigrated 
to furrin parts [51. C. H. B.], i. e. out of England. 
*Pur8iok, Fusaiok. To potter over one's work [B. iV. 14]. 
^^^^ Further. A word which can only be explained by 
^^^L examples of its use, which is very common. Ex, 'If 
^^^1 I do 80 I will be further^ meaning ' I will never do it.' 
^^^H ' I wish that fellow furtlier,' i e. ' I would I were well 
^^^H rid of him.' 

I 
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'^FosBle or Fusk. To buatle. Ex. ' The parti-idges fusBled 
or Tusked up right under my feet ' [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Fut it. Move your feet, move on, be off [M. C. H. B,]. 

"^Fuzhscker. The whinehat,8tonechat, or wheatear generally 
(FivtlncoUi rvJucokt) [M. C. H. B.]. 

FUB27. Rough and shaggy. 

Pye. To clean or purify. To fye out the pond ; to fye up 
the com [Spur.]. See Fie. 

*FyeBty. Foiaty, fuety [Spur.], 

*Qad. A guide, a long stick [G. E.]. 

*Gaddy-wentin. Gossiping [B. JV. 94]. 

*Gacige. To mark out the dimensions of a ditch or drain 
by cutting out a amall quantity of the soil by a line or 
cord [Johnson]. 

Gag. (i) To nauseate: to reject with loathing, as if the 
throat were closed against the admission of what is 
offered. (2) To make an unsuecesaful effort to vomit. 

Gage. A bow! or tub to receive the cream as it is succes- 
sively skimmed off. 

♦Gaggles or ' ekeina.' Cf. Geese [B. N. 87]. 

Gain. Handy and dextrous, as Johnson explaina it. But 
it is of more extensive sense, and by no means out of 
use, as he supposed it to be. On the conti'ary, it is very 
frequently used, and means convenient, desirable; juBt 
as may be wished. Ex. ' The land lies very gain for 
me.' ' I bought this horse very gain ' (cheap) [W. R.]. 
Er., ae a qualifying term used with other words ; 'gain 
quiet," pretty quiet. 

Galdeb. To prate in a coarse, vulgar, noisy manner. 

Gall. A vein of sand in a stiff soil, through which water 
is drained off, and oozes at soft places on the surface; 
otherwise Sand Oalls. \1 Gault.] 
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G&Uopped Beer. Small beer for present drioking, made by 
simple lioiling, or, as it ia calleil, guflo/niig small quan- 
tities of malt and hops together in a kettle. 

GaUow Balk. The hulk or strong bar of iron to -whicJi the 
pothooks, or hakes, as we call them, are appended in the 
open kitchen chimney ; so called because it resembles 
the uppei- part of the gallows. OaUy Balk [Johnson]. 

Gamakin, or OtunalkiQ. Said of an awkward, gaping, 
staring, and vacant person, walking about, having no 
idea or object in mind. " ^^^lat are you gamalkin arter V 
[Johnson]. 

*Game Hawk. The peregrine (F. jieregrinvs) [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Qan, or Gam. (i) For 'grin ' [Johnson], (2) For 'gave.' 
Ex. ' He gnn me it ' [M. C. H. B.]. 

Gander. To gad, to ramble. 

Ganger. (1) A goer, a speedy horse. (2) The overlooker 
of a gang of workmen [M. 0. H. B.]. 

*Qanging. (1) Going [W. R.]. (2) 'To go ganging' to 
beat the parish bounds [C S. P.]. 

*GangIe. Ganway, Vkle Cromer Manor [W. R,]. 

Gant. A village fair or wake. There are probably few 
instances of the use of it. But in those few it is not 
likely to be lost. Mattiaball Gant is in no danger of 
losing its ancient name while it retains any portion of 
its attraction and celebrity in the neighbourhood. 
^Oanty Gutted. Gaunt; lean and lanky. 
i'Oape Stick, Garpe Stick, (i) A large wooden spoon, to 
which it is neccssaiy to open the mouth wide. (2) Also 
to feed young fowl [W. R.]. (3) To stare and gape. (4) 
To go garping about, to wander listlessly [M. C. H, B.]. 

*G«rden6. Guardian (N. Essex) [C. D,]. 

^Garget. ( 1 ) A distemper affecting the throats and udders 
of cattle or pigs [F. J. B.] [Johnson]- A disease incident 
to calves [Marshall I- (2) Pigeon beiTy [M. C. H. B.]. 
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*(Jarpit Boot. The root of hellebore [Marshail]. 

Qarle. To mar butter in the making, by handling in sum- 
mer with hot hands. This turas it to a curd-like sub- 
stance, with spots and streaks of paler colour, instead of 
the unirormly smooth consistoncy and golden hue which 
it ought to have. Johnson says ' mottled or streaked 
from mismanagement.' 

Gartle-head. A thoughtless person. 

GartlesB. Heedless, thoughtlBa?, regardloas. 

*Gaahful, Gastiy. Frightful (East, Halliwell). 

Gast, or Gaat Cow. A cow which tloea not produce a calf 
in the season. Otherwise a Farrow Cow, q. v. Also 
applied to mares [F. J. B.]. 

Chast Bird. A single partridge in the shooting season 
(Sutr., Halliwell). 

Gat. An opening in the great sand-bank which lies at the 
back of the Yarmouth Roads. There are several) dis- 
tinguished by names, as Fisherman 'b gat, &c. 

*Gatlefls. Half-witted, shiftless [B. iV. 5]. 

Gatter Bush, Gattridge. The wild guelder-rose, Vilur- 
ii-um ij/nUus, or the wild dogwood, Cornus aanguinea, 
Lin. 

Gatilt. (i) Brick earth. Occasionally any sort of heavy 
and adhesive eaiih. (2) A cavern. (3) A cavity caused 
by a sudden subsidence of earth or soil [M. C. H. E.]. 

Gavel, Gavin. (1) A sheaf of corn before it is tied up. 
(1) To collect mown corn into heaps in order to its 
being loaded. (3) A bundle of hay ready for cutting 
[B. N. 40]. 

Gawp. To gape very wide, to stare with a aort of idiotic 
wonder. 

*aay. (1) Many-coloured. 'My leg is gay' is said of an 
inflamed leg [C. S. P.]. (2) Also applied to onimalB io 
the sense of pied [J. H. G.]. 
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Gay Cards — Gill f5 

(Jay Carda. The cards in a pack which are painted with 
tigures. 

Prints to omaraent books. The word ia in Johnson 
on the sole authority of L'E.'itraiigo, who was a Norfolk 
and not infrequently betrays it. Frequently applied 
to cooTBe engravings pasted on cottage walls [Spur.]. 

To go ['i W. R.]. Es. ' This does not ge well with 
that.' 'He and she will never ge together,' meaning it 
is an ill-suited match [W. C, Jen.]. It may be added 
here that when to make our draught-horsoa go on we 
call iudifierently ge-ho or ge-tco ! This is sad confusion, 
and we ought to know better; for ge-ho, being inter- 
preted, means go Uaj>, and ge-im is go go. We expresa 
ourselves with much more propriety when we say woocfi- 
vo and ico, q. v. 
iQear-atQfi'. Doctors' gear, medicine [M. C. H. B.]. 
'Oedless. Thoughtless [C. S, P.]. 

Oenerala. The Archdeacon's Visitation. The diocese of 
Norwich seems to be the only one in which this popular 
name is used. It is to be presumed that everywhere the 
Visitation is officially colled the Archdeacon's General 
Court, 
ire. Unintelligible stuff [Arderon] ; or a confused heap. 

Get. ' To gd over the left shoulder,' to be a loser. 

Oiffle. To be restless, unquiet, fidgetty. It ought to be 
spelled with g, notj, as the Dictt. have it. ' Jiffling and 
jaffling ' is still a phrase. 

Gig. A trifling, silly, flighty fellow. 

*Giglot. Occurs in W. White's Eostern England as the 
feminine of the last word [ W. R.]. 

*Qill. A pair of timber wheels [Marshall]. A vehicle for 
conveying timber, consisting of two wheel.=i, a strong 
axle-tree supporting a very stout bar, on which the 
timber ia slang, and shafts. 
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GilTer. To acbe, to throb. 



Glemth 



Possibly a softening of Culver. 

*G-im and Gin. For 'give' and 'gave.' 'Tom, will you y/m 
me that there ball 1 ' ' Tom, he ghi it to me ' [Johnson]. 

Gim, Gimmy. Spiuce, neat, smart. But probably the 
common slang word 'jimmy' [W. R.], 

Gimble. To grin or smile. Johnson bas Olmling, Giggling. 

Gimmers [sometimes Gimmels, W. H.]. Small hinges ; as 
those of a box or cabinet ; or even of the parlour door. 
Leather binges [C. W. B.]. 

*Gimption. Brittle, of a machine or toy [Spur]. 

*Gimsering, Carviog or making any small things in brass, 
wood, iron, &c. [Arderon]. 

Gimson. A gimcrack. 

*Gin or Jin. The enti-ails of a calf preserved with raisins, 
curranttt, lemon-peel, &c., and made into a pie called a 
gin pie ; ' all gone, skin and yin ' [Johnson]. 

*Gim. To sneer, to make faces [Johnson]. 

Give, (i) 'To give one white-foot,' to coax him. The 
phrase is certainly allusive to the fawning of a dog, 
(2) 'To give one the seal of the day,' to greet civilly 
with a salutation suitable to the hour of meeting, as 
' good morning," or ' good evening,' Our phrase is general, 
and exactly equivalent to 'give you good time of day,' 
in Shaks. (3) ' To (five grant,' to allow authoritatively. 
The Justice, the overseer, or anybody ebo in authority, 
is often solicited to ' 'jive grant,' that such or such a thing 
may lie done. 

^Gladden. {1) Or gladden bushes, bulruBhee [W. R.]. 
Marshall says large and small catstail. (2) Typlta lati- 
folia [M. C. H. B.]. 

^Glaae-worm. Glow-worm [M. C. H. B.]. 

*ai6ave. An eol-apear [W. G. W.]. 

Olemth, Olent. Glint. A glimpse, a short and slight view. 
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*Gloat, or Qlot. A species of eol [B. N. 77]. 

Qlouse. A stroug gleam of heat, froin sunahinf! or a blazmg 
fire; also Scot, spong [Jobnsoa]. 

*Glowsy. Heavy, oppressive. ' The Jay fare so gluwtiy 
like' [Em.]. 

Glusky. Sulky in aspect. 

*Glut Wedge. A quoin or wedge of hard wood, to widen 
the cleft made hy the iron wedge [Johnson]. 

Gly-halter. A halter or bridle with blinkers, as those of 
draught- horses. 

*Gly8. Blink era. 

*Gnatling. Very much engaged about triiles, busy doing 
nothing [Johnson]. 

GoEif. A rick of corn in the straw laid up in a bam : if in 
the open air it is a Stack. Johnson says the com at the 
hay or end of the barn. 

*Goafe, or Gofe. A com mow [Arderon and Cull. Haw.]. 

Goaf-flap. A wooden beater to knock the ends of the 
sheaves, and make the f/O"/ or stack more compact and 
flat In Suffolk the fiuuf-fiap ia seldom or never used ; 
but it is a standing joke on the ist of April to send a 
boy, or a silly fellow, to borrow a goaf-flap, and the mes- 
senger invariably ' runs the gauntlet ' of all the servants 
and labourers at the farm-house to which he is sent. 

*Goaf-horse. The horse ridden upon com deposited in 
a bam so aa to compress it [Spur.]. 

Goaf-stead. Every division of a bam in which a, goaf is 
placed. A large baru has four or more. The 'threshing- 
floor is called the Uiddle-Btead. 
I Gk>&ve. To stow corn in a barn [Pe.]. Ex. ' Do you intend 

to stack this wheat, or to gouve it ? ' 
[- Gob. (i) The mouth. Ex. ' Shut your gob ' [Br.]. A great 
talker is said 'to have the gift of the gob' [gubt]. (2) 
A lai^e mouth-filling morsel, particularly of something 
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greasy. Ex. 'A goh of fat, suet, bacon, pudding, or 
dumpling, well soaked in dripping, which will easily 
slip down.' (3} Metaph. A conBiderable lump of some- 
thing not eatable. By ' such a goh of money,' our country- 
man must have meant, as we still mean, by the very 
same phrase, a good round sum. (4) To expectorate 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

*Qo, B. To ride, run away [Arderon]. 

*Go, to. To follow a business or calling, e. g. ' my son yo 
by water,' gets his living on the water [Spur]. 

*Gobbity. Pleasant to the taste [J. H. G.]. 

Gobble. Noisy talk. 

Qobblsr. A turkey-cock. 

*G-oer. Thick mire or dirt, such aa are in the kennels 
[Arderon]. See Qore. 

Qolden-knop. The lady fly, otherwise golden bug, 

*aolder. A chat [M. C. H. B.]. 

Goles, Gosh, Oome. Foolish and very vulgar evasions of 
profane oaths, all including the Sacred Name, combined 
with some other word or words. 

*GoUder. Low vulgar language, loud and vociferous 
[Johnson]. 

''Gollop Ale. Ale made in a copper from malt and water 
simply boiled [M. C. H. B.]. 

OoUs. (1) Fat chops; or ridges of fat on the fleshy paila 
of a corpulent person. It is in Johnson, with authorities, 
as used contemptuously for hands; paws. It is not 
known to us in that sense, (a) Pendent matter hang- 
ing from children's noses, sometimes called lambs' legs 
[Johnson]. 

*Oommerel. A fool [M. C. H. B]. 

*Gon. For givon. ' It was gim me ' [Spur.]. 

*Gong. The ringe or rickles of com or hay collected in 
the field by a horse or other rake [Johnson]. 
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Qood-domg. (i) CharitaUe in various modes. Ex. "The 
parson's daugbtera are very good-drtl nf/ young -women.' 
(2) To put flesh oi- fat on rapidly, (3) Of land in good 
working order. (4) Of roads in good state for walking 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

Ckiod Hind, Ctood Skin. Many combinations of the adjec- 
tive goo'l, with different eubstantives, are detailed in 
Johnson ; but these two are not among them. They 
both express good humour. Ex. 'He is not in a good 
miml,' or ' he ia in a had nkiii to-day.' 

Good'n, Qoody. Contractions of Oood Han and Good Wlft 
(the first sometimes farther contracted to Gki'onJ. 

Oood Tidily. Reasonably, pretty well. Tolerably, pretty 
middling [Spur.]. 

Oood Tidy. The adverb good, in its sense of ' reasonably,' 
or 'not amiss,' as given by Johnson, does not satisfy us 
without the addition of tidy, which in strictness means 
Timely, from A. S. tid. Ex, ' She stayed a good tidy 
stound,* i. e. ' a good while.' It has not, however, always 
a perceptible connexion with time. Ex. ' This is a good 
tidy crop," i. e. a pretty good one. ' He slapped him 
good-tidily.' 

'"Ooolie, or Quler. The yellowhammer (Emberisa citri- 
■ndla) [M. C. H. B.]. 

*QopheriDg Irons. For crimping linen [M. C. H. B.]. 

Oore. (1) Mire. 'Slush and t/ore' are generally mentioned 
together. The former expresses the thin, the latter the 
thick part of the mire. See Ooer, (a) The same aa 
scoot. 

Oore Blood. Clotted, congealed blood, * All of a gorej or 
* all of a gore of Hood' 

Qoagood. Yeast [Sir T. Browne]. Ray says that in his 
time it was in use also in Kent. The word is now utterly 
extinct. 



90 Goslin ~ Grease 

Gtofilin. The male catkin of different species of Sulix. 

Gotoh. (i) A largo coarse ewer or pitcher, (a) Also a dis- 
ease to which rabbits are liable [St. C H. B.], 

Gotoh-belly. A fair round belly, much resembling the 
protuberance of a gotch. 

Go-to bed-at-nooQ. The apposite name of the common 
goathbeard. 

*Goueh, Gush, Gulch. ' It came down gulch,' swop, flop, 
all of a heap [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Gour. Voracious [M. C. H. B.]. 

Gow- Let us go ; an abbreviation of Go we, the plural 
imperf. of the verb to go. It implies, ' but let us all go 
together.' A fanner in Suffolk, speaking of the difl'er- 
ence between the old farmers' wives and the modem ones, 
observed that ' when his mother called the maids at 
milking-time, she never said go, but go\v.' 

♦Grabble. To resist, to contend, to grapple with [Johnson]. 

Grain. To gripe the throat; to strangle. Grane [Spur.]. 
Greened \B. N. 6] 

*Grainer. A vat used in tanning — in the second operation. 
It Vi filled with a strong solution of pigeons' dung to 
destroy the effects of the lime on the hide [Johnson]. 

^Graned. A sheep whose wool is a mixture of black and 
white, or speckled, is called a grafted sheep [Johnson]. 

^Grassing. The grassing requires about five weeks, and if 
there are showers constantly turning thrice a week, if 
not twice. This is always on gi-aas land [C. D.]. 

Orattan. Stubble [Johnson]. 

*Grayeoat. An epithet applied to an agent employed to 
collect tithes [J. H. G.]. 

Graze. To become covered with the growth of grass. 

GreoBe. A faint and dim suffusion over the sky, not 
amounting to positive cloudiness, and supposed to indi- 
cate approaching rain. 
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Oreenolf. (i) The greenfinch, or, more properly, green 
grosbeak, Parvs viridtts, Lin. (2) Loxia chloris [M. 0, 
H. B.]. 

*Gre6a Way. A road over turf between hedges, usually 
without gates [W. R.], 

Green Weed. The dyer's broom, Geni^u tinctoria, I .in . 

Greft, Griil. To graft. 

Grewin. A greyhound. 

Grey-bflcka. Seaup ducks {Fv-ligvXa viarila) [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Grey-bJrd. An English partridge [M. C. H. E.]. 

I*Orey-coat Parson. An impropriator ; or, the tenant who 
hires the tithes. 
*Grey-duok or Hearth-duck. Gadwell (Stevenson) 
I [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Grey-gullB. Immature herring- and saddle-back guUa 
[M. C. H. B.] 
OrigB. Small eele. 
Grimble. To begrime. Grumbled in the eame sense is 

stronger, impl3"ing a thicker coat of dirt. 
Grimmer. A pond or mere, of considerable extent, but of 
such moderate depth as to have much of its surface 

I covered with weeds, appearing to the eye a green, mertf. 
Ormdlfi. A small and narrow drain for water. But 
Drindle is a better word, q.v. 
(•Grip. A shallow drain [Cull. Haw.]. Grup [Em. and 
B. A'. 3«, 36]. 
*Gripple. A small drain, stream, or beck [Johnson]. 
Surely a diminution of ' grip ' [W. R.]. 

GriBsens. Stairs or staircase. 

|i*Grit. To take work by contract = great [F. J. B.]. 
Grittle. Com just broken or cracked. Oatmeal so done 
is called Grits or Orota [Johnson]. 
[Groaning. A lying-in. 



32 Groaning Cake — Grub Stubbling 

Groaning Cake. A cake made on sncb occasions, with 
which about as many superstitious tricks are played 
as with bride-cake. 

*Ground. Go to ground, to defecate [M, C. H. B.]. 

Ground Firing. Roots of trees and bushes, taken as a sort 
of perquisite by the labourers who stub them, and used 
for fuel. 

Ground Gudgeon. A small fish, adhering by its mouth to 
stones at the bottom of brooks and shallow rivulets ; 
the loche, otherwise called gi'ound-bait, being used to 
catch pike or perch. It is Cohitia harhatula, Lin, 

Ground Lark. ( i ) What species of lark is meant is not 
easy to determine, for all our indigenous species build 
their nests on the ground. Any, rather than the sky- 
laik, which soars to a vast height from the ground, or 
the woodlark, which perches and sings on boughs, (2) 
Meadow Pipit [M. C. H. B.]. 

Ground Bain. A plentiful but gradual fall of rain, which 
works its way deep into the ground. 

Grout. A sort of thin mortar poured into the interstices 
of building materials, as flints or other substances of 
small size and irregular shape, which cannot be laid even. 
They are confined with a wooden frame till the grout 
is incorporated with them, and fixed. Then the frame is 
removed, and another portion of wall formed in like 



Grub. (1) Idle, nonsensical talk. (2} Food. {3) To pick 

up a living in mean haphazard ways. 
OrubblingB. Phr. ' To lie gruhbliiigu,' i. a. grovelling, with 

the face downwards. 
Grub Felling. Felling of trees by undermining them, and 

cutting away all their roots. 
*Grub Stubbling. Half chop off. half stub a tree [H. R]. 
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Omffle. To make a soi-t of gruwling noioe in the throat, 
S8 men are wont to do in sleep or in drink. In fact, it 
iii a diminutive of Orowl. 

Qrunny. The snout of a hog. 

Orup, Qroop. A trench, not amounting iu breadth to 
a ditch. If narrower etill, it is a Grtp ; if extremely 
narrow, a Gripple. 

Qmtoh. To grudge. An old word with us, and occurs in 
the Lynn Guild Certificate, temp. Richard II [W. R.]. 

*Qaard£. 'Drawing the guarris.' Juat ready to fight 
[W. B.]. 

*aadgeon. A small axle [G. E.]. 

*GulBr. Gulefinch or yellowhammer [E. S. T.]. 

Gall, (i) To sweep away by force of running water. Ex. 
'The bank has been gullal down by the freahes/ <]. v. 
(a) A breach or hole made by the force of a torrent. (3) 
Also a brook thickly overgiown with undi;rwood or 
brushwood [H. C]. 

Gulp. ( I ] The young of any animal in its softest and ten- 
derest state. Can the meaning be (hyperbolically) that 
it looks as if it might be BwaUuwed, taken down at 
a gidpl Gu/p-o '-the -nest, the smallest of the brood. 
(2) A very short, squabby, diminutive person. (3) A very 
severe blow or fall ; enough to beat the sufferer to a 
mummy. Here is enough of association. But in this 
sense it must be taken as a vai'iation of Gulp, which we 
use in its proper sense, and q, v, 

Qulsh. (1) Mud. (2) A heavy fall. {3) Plump, souse, &c., 
applied to the fall. 

GulBher. A heavy &J1 \B. iV. 56]. 

Qulsky. Corpulent and gross, 

Gumption. Undejs tan ding. 

Gum. To grin like a dug. 

GuBb. A gust of wind. 
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OuBBOok. A strong and suddei 

*Quy. A feint or trick [Johnson], 

Gye. A name of different weeda gi'owing among corn. 
In some places Sanunrulus arvensis, Lin, is so called, 
and in others, different species of Galium ; sufEeient 
diversity. And see JV. uTul Q., 4th Ser. viii, p. 108, 

Gyle. Wort. 

*Gyp. (1) To cheat, to trick [Johnson], (3) Cambridge 
polfege-servanta So called from their vultnre-like pro- 
pensities [M. C. H. B.]. 



*Haok. (1) Probably havock, e. g. a flock of aheep playing 
hack [W. B.]. (1) Birds play hack with fruit-trees 
[F. J. B.]. 

Hack, Half-back. A hatch, a door divided across. 

Hack. {[) To stammer, to cat words in pieces. (2) To 
cough faintly and frequently. 

Hackering. Stuttering [B. N. 88]. 

Hackle. To shackle, or tether beasts, to prevent their 
running away. 

Hack Slavering. Stammering and sputtering, like a dunce 
at bis lesson. 

Haggy. Applied to the broken and even surface of the 
soil, when in a moist state. Were it dried and hardened 
by sun or frost, it would bo Hobbly. Rough, uneven as 
a load having large stones laid upon it, or deep uneven 
ruts [Johnson]. 

Haifer. To toil. 

Hain. To heighten [W, R.]. To rise in price. 

*Hamer. The master who holds or sustains the expenses 
of the feast [Johnson]. 

Hait-wo ! A word of command to horses in a team, mean- 
ing, ' go to the left ' ; for i«>, in this case, is not stop, but 
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go^ by the commutability of w and g in A. S. words. 
This was horse language in tihe fourteenth century. Ck. 
' Heit Scot ! Heit^ Broc ! ' which, by the way, are names 
still given to cart-horsey. 

(i) A pothook. The progress is hook, hoke, hake. 
But this is inverted order. (2) Now chiefly used for 
a kind of gate which hangs over the kitchen Are, or 
another utensil which hangs down the chimney, both 
used for suspending pots and boilers [Spur.]. A horse is 
said to Iiake at plough when he works heartily, doing 
more than his share [Johnson]. (3) Hooks generally 
[W. R.]. (4) To toil, particularly in walking. There is 
an obvious connexion in sense with hack and hackney. 
It is often joined with Hatter, q. v. Ex. ' He has been 
haJdng and haltering all day long.' 

'^^Hale. (i) A long range or pile of bricks set out to dry in 
the open air before being burned [Johnson]. (2) Man- 
gold clamp [M. C. H. B.]. (3) A heap of anything 
[Em.]. 

♦Half Fowl. Any wild fowl other than mallard [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Half-hack. A hatch, a door divided into two parts. 

Half-hammer. The game of ' hop, step, and jump.' 

Half-rocked. Oafish, silly. It seems to imply that a poor 
creature's education as a simpleton was begun even in 
his cradle by his careless nurse. 

*Haller. To halloo. To * haller hold yer,' is to warn the 
man on the top of the wagon to hold tight whilst the wagon 
is being moved from shock to shock in loading up corn 
in the harvest field. A boy rides the horse and ' hallers 
hold yer ' [M. C. H. B.]. 

♦Hallorin. To shout, loud call [G. E.]. 

Hallowday. A holiday. 

^ECamper. To impede [M. C. H. B.]. * I 'ont be kam2)erpd 
up along o' you.* 
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^Hample Trees. Tbe bars by which horaea draw a plongh, 
&c. [Spur.]. Hamee or Htuneltreea [Johnson]. 

*Hancer. The heron [Q, E.]. 

Hand. To sign. Ex. ' They made me hand a paper.' (2) 
Performance. It is the eleventh sense of the word in 
JohnsuD, and nothing is commoner than to speak oT 
making a good or a had hand of any undertaking. With 
us the phiaae, in the latter aonse, admits no qualifying 
epithet. To ' make a liaud 00,' is to make waste of, to 
apoU or destroy. Ex. ' He has made a kaiui of all he 
had, he has wasted his whole property. 

*Handliawk. A plasterer's tool on which he lays the 
plaster [Johnson]. 

Hand -over-head. ( 1 ) Thoughtlessly extravagant. (2) 
Hemp is said to be dressed ' kaml-uver-head,' when ihu 
coarse part is not separated from the fine. 

*HandBel. A helping hand [M. C. H.B.]. Astart [B.if. 71]. 

^Handsel. Ti» inauguiate, to begin. To put the firat coin 
into a collection [M. C. H. B.], 

Hand- smooth. Unintenuptedly, without obstacle. Also, 
entirely. Ex. ' He ate it up lutnd-nmootk.' 

Handstaff. The handle of a flail. See SwingeL 

"^Handstaff-cap. The swivel that joins handle and swingel 
[W. B.]. 

Hang. ( 1 ) A crop of fruit, ' A good tidy kang of apples.' 
{2) A declivily. 

*Hangy, A clayey soil when wot is kangy [Spur.], 

Hanging Level. A regular and uninterrupted declivity, an 
inclined plane. 

""Hang on to. To scold. ' I'll hang on to him properly 
when I catch him ' [C. S. P.]. 

Hang Sleeve. A dangler, an officious but unmeaning 
suitor. 
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Snoh. A worthless fellow, a fit candidate for a 
halter. 

Hank, (i) A fastening for a door or gate. {2) A small 
quantity of twine, yam, &c., not rolled in a baU, but 
doubled over in lengths, is called a hank. 

Hap. To cover or wrap up. 

Happing. Covering, wrappers, warm clothing. 

Hap Harlot. A coarse coverlit. 

Harber. The hornbeam or hardbeam. 

Hards, (i) Coarse flax, otherwise Tow-hards, (a) The 
very hard cinders commonly called iron cinders. The 
calx of pit coal imperfectly vitrified by intense heat 
[M. S.]. 

*Harkaay. A job. Ex. * I have finished my harkany ' 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

^Hamesfl. Leathern defences for the hands and legs of 
hedgers, to protect them from the thorns [Spur.]. 

Hamsey. A heron. See nom8ey,a young heron [£. S. T.]. 

Hamsey Gutted. Lank and lean, like a hamsey. 

Harren. (i) Made of hair, q.d. hair en. ' A harren brum * 
is a hair broom. (2) Herring is so pronounced 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

Harriage. Confusion. The i is to be sunk in pronuncia- 
tion, as in carriage and marriage. Ex. 'They are all 
up at harriage' I think I have heard that, in the south 
part of Suffolk, the phrase, * He is gone to Harwich ' 
(alike in pronunciation}, means he is gone to rack and 
ruin. Johnson has it Harridge. 

♦Harry Denchman. The Danish crow [W. Q. W.]. 

^Hartree. The vertical part of a gate which claps against 
the gatepost [Spur.]. Johnson has it, the upright wood 
at that end of a gate to which the irons are fixed, and 
spells it Heart-tree. 

H 
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Hftrrest Lord. The principal reaper, who goes first, and 

wlioac mcitiona regulate tboee of his followers. 
Harvest Lady. The second reaper in the row, who supplies, 

or supplied, my lord's place on his occasional abRcnce, 

but does not seem to have been ever so regularly greeted 

by the title, except on the day of harvest-home. 
Haee. The heart, liver, &c., of a hog, seasoned, wrapped 

up in the omentum and roasted. 
*HaBal. See Hayaele. 
Hasfiook. Coai^se grass growing in rank tufts in boggy 

ground. 
Haasock Head. Ashoek-head, a bushy and entangled growth 

of coarse hair. 
*Hatoh. A gate, A half hatch, where a horse may go but 

a cart cannot [E. S. T.]. 
Hatter. To harass and exhaust with fatigue. 
*Haughty Weather. Windy weather [Marshall]. 
Havel, (i) The heard of barley. {2) The slough of a 

snake. 
*Havel and Slaie. Parts of the fittings of a weaver's loom 

[W. R]. 
Haw. The ear of oats. Johnson spells it Haugh. 
Hawkey or Horkey. The feast at harvest-home. 
Hswkey-load. The last load of the crop, which, in simpler 

and ruder times, was always led home on the evening of 

the hawkey, with much rustic pageantry. 
Hay. (i) A hedge, more pai^ticularly a clipped quickset 

hedge. It is most commonly pronounced as if it were 

in the PI. N,, or atber as if it were spelled kase. In 

Suffolk it is always pronounced Hay [Forby], (a) A 

rabbit-net [Cull. Haw.]. 
Hay-crome. No rustic implement is now litei'al\y called 

by this name, but a metaphorical use of the word is very 
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common. The characters scrawled by an awkward pen- 
man are likened to * Jiay-cromes and pitchforks/ as they 
more generally are to ' pot-hooks.' 

*Hay-goaf. Hay mow. 

Hay-jack, (i) The lesser reedsparrow, or sedgebird of 
Penn. (2) The Whitethroat {Sylvia cinerea) [M. C. H. B.]. 

Hay Net. (i) A hedge net. A long low net, to prevent 
hares or rabbits from escaping to covert in or through 
hedges. (2) Hang net [M. C. H. B.]. 

Haysele. The season of making hay. 

Haze. To dry linen, &c., by hanging it up in the fresh 
air, properly on a hedge. But that circumstance is not 
essential. Indeed, anything so exposed is said to be 
hazedy as rows of com or hay, when a brisk breeze 
follows a shower. 

Hazle. To grow dry at top. Dim. 

Head, (i) Face. We say ' I told him so to his head,* as 
old as Sh. [Forby]. (2) Bullocks are said to go at head 
when they have the first bite, in distinction to those who 
follow [Marshall]. 

Headache. The wild field-poppy. 

Head Man. The chief hind on a farm. 

Headswoman. A midwife. 

Heads and Ho11b» Humps and Holls. Pell-mell, and topsy- 
turvy. Prominences and hollows tumbled confusedly 
together ; promiscuous confusion. Hills and Holla [W. B.]. 

Heap. A great number or quantity. 

Heart. The stomach. ' A pain at the heart ' means the 
stomach-ache. 

*Hearth. The island on Scoulton Mere is so called 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

*Heart Spoon. The pit of the stomach. It is, no doubt, so 
called from the little hollow, or depression, near the point 
of the sternum. 

H 2 
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♦Heater. The fork of a road [B. N. 88]. 
*Heavela, Plain work in weaving [Arderon]. 
♦Heok. A half-door or latch [Marahall]. 
*Hec3Efor. A heifer [Nrarahall]. 
Hedge Aoeentor. The hedgeaparrow. 
♦Hedge-betty. A hedgeaparrow [W. B.]. 
*Hedge-pig. A hedgehog [W. R.]. 
*Heel. ' You have got me by the keel.' You have out- 
reached me [Ai-deron]. 
*Heft. A handle of a knife, &c. [0. E.]. 
*H6ft or Hift. A lift or a push [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Hefty, Bluaterous weather [M. C. H. B.]. 
Heifker. A heifer. 
Heigh'D. To heighten. See Haln. 
Heir. To inherit. Ex. ' His son will heir his estate. 
Help np. To assist or support. It is commonly used 

ironically. Ex, ' I am finely UOLF up.' O. E.,' A man is 

well hoip up that trusts in you." 
Helve. The handle of an axe. 
*Hempland. A little field or pightle attached to a cottage, 

so called from being used to grow hemp on [Spur.]. 
Hen Poller. A loft for poultry to rooat. Sometimes simply 

/Killer. 
Hen's nose full. A very minute quantity. 
♦Herbage. The right of feeding or pasturage [M. C. H. B.], 
Hereawaya. Hereabouts. 
Heme. A nook of land, projecting into another district, 

parish, or field. See Hyme. 
♦Herring Spink, (i) A bird often seen during the hening 

fishery. The golden-arested wren [E. F. G.]. (a) {Regalua 

crUtatus) C. T. Booth [M. C. H. B.]. 
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*HeaB. A quantity of yao-n containing fourteen leas, or two 
skeins [JohnBon]. 

*Het. Past imp. of heat, Ex. ' I ha het the kittle.' 

*Hey. A hedge. See Hay. 

*H6yliowing. Thieving of yam from the master weaver 
[Aitieron]. 

EUck. To hop or spring. 

Hickle, Heckle, (i) To dress dax ; to break it into its 
finest fibres. (2} A comb to da-ess flax. 

Hickler. A dresser of flax or hemp. 

Hide. (1) To thresh ; ' to curry the hide.' (2) Abdominal 
skin, e. g. ' Suck that into your hide ' [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Hid6a. Entrails prepared to make sausages in [Spur.]. 

Hiding. A beating. 

*Hi(Uings. At random [Spur.]. 

Higgle, (j) To be nice and tedious in bargaining. It is 
dimin. from Haggle, with a sense of contempt. It implies 
the moat petty ohaiFering. (2) To effect by slow degrees, 
and by minute sparing and saving. The poor often 
talk of higgling up a pig, i. e. buying and fattening it up 
in that way. 

*Hig]i. Aristocratic, whilst Iiow = short in stature 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

*High Iioaraed. University-taught [C. S. P.], 

*HighlowB. Half-boots [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Higli Surprizes. High spirits ; hoity toity [Spur.]. 

Hike. To go away. It is generally used in a contemp- 
tuous sense. Ex. 'Corao, }u!ce,' i.e. take yourself oft'; 
begone. Probably local pronunciation for ' book ' it 
[W. E..]. Johnson gives its meaning as to seek, search, 
or find ; ' go, kike him up.' 

Hild. The sediment of beer ; sometimes used as an imperfect 
substitute for yeast. Better hilde [Spur.]. 
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*EiIding. LGaning or tilting, as a cask [Spur.j. 

*Hill, A floating hover or piece of high ground entirely 

surrounded by water on the Bioada [M, C. H. B.]. 
Himp. To limp. A vai'iety rather than a corruption. 
*Hinder. Yonder [Spur, and CulL Haw.]. 
Hingin. A hinge. Belg. Aen^eiie, cardo. 
Hingle. (i) A small hinge, (a) A snare of wire ; moving 

easily, and closing like a hinge. (3) To snare. Poachers 

hhig/e hares and rabbits. 
"^Hingling is the term used for a snare for pheasants, 

made with one or with two wires [W. B.]. 
Eippany. A part of the swaddling-clothes of an infant : 

a wrapper for the hips. 
^Hipstrap. A strap which passes down near the hips of 

the horse, to support and hold up the trace [Johnson]. 
Hire. To borrow. We speak of * hiring money ' for taking 

it up at interest. And why not money aa well as house 

or land t The interest is rent. 
*Hirn. A narrow line overhung with bushes [Johnson]. 

But I doubt this, and fancy Johnson merely noticed 

a place at the comer of the hyme, q.v,, which answered 

this description [W. R,]. 
^Hisen. (1) To raise or advance the price of anything 

[Johnson]. This, too, I doubt. We always say ' hain ' 

[W. B.]. (2) His. Ex.— 

* He who takes what isn't hU'a, 
When he's cotcbed ia sent to prison' [M. C. H. B.]. 

Hitoh. (1) To change place. (1) To stop at [N. ami Q., 
3rd Ser. iv. p. 363]. (3) To make room [Pr. Pa.]. {4) To 
jerk. (5) To twist, of rope. (6) Nautical phrase, ' half 
hitch ' [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Hitohel or Hlokel. A hemp-dresser's comb [Spur.], 
*Hitohel. A kind of halter, for hitchinir a pony to a fence 
[W. B,]^ 
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^Hitcheler, or Hiokler. A hemp-dreaser [Spur.]. 

Hithe. A email port. 

Hithertoward. Towards this time, or placo. 

Hittj-miaay. At random ; bit or iniaa. 

Hob, Hub. (i) The nave of a wheel. (2) The flat ends of 
a kitchen range, or of a bath-stove ; not the back. (3) 
The mark to \k< thrown at in qiioita and some other 
games. (4) The hilt or guard of a weapon. In general 
' up to the liuO ' means aa far as possible. 

Hobbles. Roughneaa on a road or path, which causes pas- 
sengers to hobble in their gait. 

Hobble-de- poise. (1) Evenly balanced, so that any slight 
wavering is immediately recovered. If we had rocking 
stones in our country, we should describe them among 
ourselves aa standing exactly hobble - de - poi»e. {2) 
Metaph., wavoriug in mind, unable to come to a 
determLDation. 

*Hobbly. Rough, ru^ed, stony [M. C. H. B.]. 

Hobby. A small horse ; synonjTuoiia with Pony. 

Hobby- Ian thorn. A will-o'-the-wiap ; from its motion, bb 
if it were a lanthorn ambling and cwvetting on the back 
of a hobby. 

*Hookst. To romp about foolishly [C.'S. P.], 

Hocfl and Hoea. The feet and leg bones of swine. 

*Hodmaa Hob. Asnail-ahell [Spur. J. fDodman [W. R.]. 

*Hod. A shell or skin, potato hod, bean hod. ' Hodding 
peas,' shelling peas [M. C. H. B,] 

""Hodmedod. A small snail [G. E.]. 

Hodding Spade. A sort of spade principally used in the 
fens, so shaped as to take up a conaiderable portion of 
earth entire, somewhat likt- a hod. 

Hoddy. Pretty well in health and spirits, in tolerably 
good caao. May it not be a corruption of Hardy? 
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*Hoffl«. To shuffle or bobble. 

Hogget, Hog. A sheep a year old, before ita first ahcaring 

[W. B.]. 
Hoglin. A homely article of pastry. 
Hog- over -high. The game of leap-frog. 
*Hogwe©d. (i) Knotgrass, (a) Scarlet poppy and algp 

eowthiatle, thus called [M. C. H. B.]. 
Hoist, (i) A cough. (2) To cough. (3) To raiae. Ex. 

' The river is hoisted ' or risen [II. C. H. E.]. 
Hoita-poit. Assuming airs of importance unsuitable to 

years or station. 
HoUe Verd. Holly used in the Christmas decoration of 

cburches [Spur.]. 
HoU. (i) ^ ditch, particularly a dry one. This is the 

simple form ; wo also use the compounds Deko-holl and 

Dlke-hoU, i.e. a hollow or empty ditch. By no means 

necessarily a dry one [Spur.]. (2) Hollow, whichj in 

strictness, is a compound of two adjectives. 
*Holls. The groin, legs, &c. ' Head and Iiolls,' heads or 

tails [Spur.]. 
*Holped. Helped [H. B.]. 
Holt. A small grove or plantation. 
Holymas. All Saints' Day. 
*Hom©r. A very short plump skate [W. B.]. 
♦Hommer. A hammer [G. E ]. 
Hone; Crach. A small plum, of luscious sweetness but 

little £ 



*Hoogo. A kind of taint in meat, &c., from too long 
keeping [Spur.]. Haut gaut i 

*Hop and go one, or Dot and go one. A lame man, a one- 
legged one who uses a crutch, which makes the dot or 
impression like a dot [M. C, H. B.]. 
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Hop Crease. The game among boys, more commonly called 
Hop Sootoh. 

Hop-pole Marriage. A iiian-iage just in time to save the 
legitimacy of a child. Also a Broomatink Marriage. 

Hopping Giles. A common appellation of any one who 
limps. St. Gilea was reputed the especial patron of 
cripplRB. 

*Hoppintoad. A toad [O. E.]. I think natterjack toads 
are so caUed [M. C. H. B.]. 

Hopple. A tether to confine the legs of beasts to prevent 
thoir escape, or to make them btand still. A beast 
tethered by having a fore foot tied to the opposite foot 
behind, is said to be o-o»s-hoppled. 

Hoppling. Tottering, moving weakly and unsteadily ; 
frequently applied to children. All these words are 
nearly allied to Hobble, and have certainly the same 
origin, q. v. 

*Horder. To hoard or lay up [G. E.]. 

"'Horkey. Better thus than Hawker, for which see Spur. 

♦Horkey Load. The last load of the hai-vest [P. C. H. in 
N. and Q., 4th Ser. vi. p. 487]. 

Homen. Made of horn. Ex. ' The liornen book.' ' A hornen 
spoon ' [Jen,], 

Hompie. The lapwing. 

Horns. The awns of barley. Though a corruption, not an 
unmeaning one. 

♦Hornaey. A crane [Arderon]. This is an error for hem- 
saw or heron [W. R.]. 

Horse, (i) A seed or straw introduced into a cask, by 
means of which the liquor is stolen [Johnson]. (2) To 
work on a dead horBe=to draw money on account 
before work is finished. (3) A dead freight = vacant 
space in chartered ship. (4) That is a horse of a very 
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(liffereot colours that in a, different matter altogether 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

*Hor8e Brambles. Bii&rs, wild rose [Marshall]. 

^Horsetree. The Whipple or swingle tree [Maraball]. 

HorBfl-ma-gog. Boisterously frolicsome. 

Hose. The sheath or spathe of an ear of com. 

*Ho6e-m-hose. A primrose or poljanthos with one corolla 
within another [M. C. B. B.]. 

^Hotkin. A case for a sore finger [Arderon]. 

*Hotiiess. Very hot Ex. ' That makes some kotnci^ ' 
[Pr. Pa.]. 

Hot Pot. A mixture of warm ale and spirits. 

^Hooghses. Feet or shoes of any one [Johnson]. I have 
often heard ' Huffb ' used, but have thought it a corrup- 
tion of ' H00&.' ' Take your clumsy kwffa off the chair ' 
[W. R.]. See Housa. 

HouDoe, or Houncer. The ornament of red and yellow 
worsted spread over the collars of horses in a team. 

Hooncings. Housings [Spur.]. 

'^Honndings. The housings of the harness [W. R.]. Cover- 
ing the collar (Suff.) [K S. T.]. 

HoQse. (i) The family sitting-room, as distinguislied from 
the other apartments [Gr.]. (2) To grow thick and 
compact, as com does. If this have any relation to a 
house at all, it must be to the roof. 

*Hou8e Dowly. A tenderly brought up person [Johnson]. 

*Housen. For houses [W. R.]. 

Hours. A contemptuous name for feet, as being like those 
of a beast's hoofs. [I cannot help thinking this is a tran- 
BOJiber's error for ' houffs ' (hoofs). See Houehaes — 
W. R.]. MJas Matthews, howe er, has ' Howshies or 
hoishios' for hoots or feet. 

Hoven. Swollen. Cattle are hoven by eating too much 
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green clover in a looist stFate, or other flatulent and suc- 

Guleut food. Turnips are hoven by rank and rapid growth 

in a strong wet soil. 
•HoTer. A floating roed-bed [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Hover Spade. A tongue-ahaped spade for cutting turf 

for burning [M. C. H. B.]. 
*HowerB, or Huvrers. Dried Bags for fuel, differing from" 

Howes in being the upper cut, with the grass, reeds, &c. 

[Spur.]. 
*How-do-ye-do, Hullabaloo. To make a pretty piece of 

work = to kick up a hullabaloo [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Hub8. Hoofs [Spur.]. 
*Huokeriiig. To stammer [G. E.]. 
*Hnokle. To bend down with pain [Spur.]. 
*Hackle Bone. The hip bone [Spur.]. 
HuoUes. The hips. 
Eudderin. A well-grown lad. If a Suffolk farmer (in 

East Suffolk at least) be asked how many male servants 

he keeps, his answer may probably be ' Two men and 

a hvdilerin.' (2) Large and loutish [0. E.]. 
*H:uddle-me-oloae. The side-bone of birds, not the merry- 

tliought [M. C. H. B.]. 
Huff, (i) A dry, scurfy, or scaly incrustation on the skin. 

Also Hoof [Spur.]. (2) To scold, rate, or take to task. 

In 0. E. a /lu/f-cap is a swaggering blade. (3) In a 

temper. * He is in a huff.' 
Hoffle, Hoffles, Hufflins. A rattling in the throat in 

breathing. ' The dcath-ruffie ' [Spur.]. 
*Huflb, Hoofe. Men's feet [W. R.]. 
Huggy-me- close. The clavicle of a fowl ; more commonly 

called the Merry-thought. 
*Hugger-mugger. Stingy [Pr. Pa.]. 
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Hulk, (i) A lout, a lubber; one who, in vulgar phraae, 
seems to have ' more gute than brains.' (a) A gi'oae 
overgrown fat fellow. {3) To pull out the entrails of 
a hare or rabbit. It does not appear to be applied to 
the exenteration of any other animaL 

Hull. ( I ) To throw. It is pretty plainly a corruption of 
Hurl, and is therefore not to be spelled Holl, e. g. ' He 
hulled it into the holl ' = He threw it into the ditch. 
(2) To take off the husks. ' To hull the banes '=' To ahill 
the paas ' [Spur.]. 

*Hullett. A brook with woody banks [C. S. P.]. 

Hulls. The husks of peas, pulse, beans, &c. [Spur.]. 
Gooeeberries [Em.]. 

Hull and Hullehin. A broad, thick piece of bread and meat 
or other victual [Johnson]. Often Huuahln [A. E. R.]. 

*HulIpoko. A bed made with oat flites [C. W. B.]. 

Hullnp. To vomit, viz. to hurl up your food. 

*Hullyly. Wholly. 'That du kiUlyly stam me ' = That 
puts me to a nonplus [M, C. H. B.]. 

Hulver. Holly. 

Hulver-headed. Stupid, muddled, confused, as if the head 
were enveloped in a kvlver bush. 

Hume. A hymn. This word is curiously puzzling. 

Hummer. (1) "^^o begin to neigh. The gentle and pleasing 
sound which a horse utters when he hears the com 
shaken in the sieve, or when he perceives the approach 
of his companion, or groom. (2) Frequentative of hum 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

Hump. (1) A contemptible quantity, a poor pittance. 
(2) Ill-temper. Ex. ' He has got the hump.' 

Hunch, (i) A lift, or shove. 'Give me a hunch, Tom,' 
said an elderly East Anglian matron, somewhat cor- 
pulent, to her stout footman, who stood grinning bohiod 
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her, while she waa cnJeavoming to climb into her car- 
riage, (a) A thick slice of bread and cheese [C H. E. W.]. 
^Hnnchin. See Hull. 
Hunob Weather. Cold weather, which makes men hunch 

up their shouldcrB, and animals contract their limbs, and 

look as if they were /tuTwA-backed. 
Hunger Poisoned. Famished, unhealthy from want of 

sufficient noui-ishment. In Suffolk, hunger-poimned ib 

applied solely to misej's, 
*Hurdle, Hox, or Huddle. To thread the hind legs of 

rabbits [M. C. H. B.]. 
Hnrry. A small load of corn or hay got up in haste, from 

apprehension of rain. 
*Hutoh. (i) A chest [C. S. P.]. (2) An ii'on chest in which 

the registers are kept [C. D.]. 
Hiitkm. A case or sheath for a sore finger. Otherwise 

and generally called a Cot, See Hotkin. Hoodhin, a little 

hood [Spur.]. 
Hnvel or Hoofel. The feet. Hence Huvelling, leaving dirty 

marks. 'I've just cleaned the place, and you've come 

kuvelllng about " [W, B.]. 
*Hyrne, A corner, the portion of the village situated in 

an angle or corner [E. S, T,], 
*Hyter Sprite. A beneficent fairy, not a ghost. Also 

antics, ' high surprizes ' [Em.]. 

toe Bone. A part of the rump of beef. The Aitch- or 
Edge-bone [E. S. T.]. 

lohon. Each one. Ex. ' Ickon on'em." 

♦lUer. More, ' more iller ' is worse [Arderon]. 

*Imber. Numbers [Arderon]. 

Imitate. To attempt, to endeavour, to make as if. Ex. 
A child or a sick person imitated to walk, or to do 
something else, which he proves unable to accomplisb. 
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*Imp. A chilj. Ex. 'I was afraid the poor imp would 

have been frizzled.' 
*Inards. Inwards, entrails, the inward part [M. C. H. B,]. 
Inder. A great number or quaotitj of valuaUe things. 

Ex. ' He is worth an inder of money.' India ? 
Indifl&rent. Not merely laiddlin-.', neuter, neither good 

nor had, but positively bad. 
*Ing. A common pasture or meadow [Ray]. 
*Ingam, Profit in buying and selling [W. B.]. 
*In general. Generally, in a general way [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Innocont. Rather half-witted, not by any means the same 

as harmless ; e. g. ' He 's a rare Bimple innocent.' 
Inward-maid. The housemaid in a farm-bouse, who has 

no work in the daliy, &c. 
Iron-aided. Hardy, rough, unmanageable. A boy who 

fears nobody, and plays all sorts of mischievous tricks, 

is called an iron-aided dog. 
♦ivory. Ivy (N. Ess.) [C. D.]. 

*Jack. A farthing [Johnson], 

*Jack-o' lantern, Itfiiie fatnus, Wiil-o'-the-wisp. One 
seen at East Ruston, 1890, Also called lant(?m-man 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

*Jacky Breezer. (i) A dragon-fly [Spur.]. (2) More 
usually Tom Breezer, plural Breeeea [M, C. H. B.]. 

*Jaeob. A small frog [C. S, P.]. 

Jade. (') -^ horse. We do not always use it in a con- 
temptuous sense, as it is in general use. (2) A horse 
that will not work well up to the collar [M. C. H, B.\ 

*Jafaing. Jiffling. 

Jag. An iude&nite quantity, but less than a load, of hay 
or corn in the straw. Johnson says ' a quantity of hay 
or com in the straw, or thorns, faggots, &c., any of which 
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is three eoursca upon a waggon and topping up. As 
Major Moor obsei-ves, a jag and a bargain are as one.' 
And as to the meaning (of this sentence) it's what you 
please [W. R.]. 

*Jam. Of clay. Vide Webster [H. B.]. 

Jamb, (i) A mass of masonry in a building, or of stone 
or other mineral in a quarry or pit, standing upright, 
and more or lees distinct from neighbouring or adjoining 
parts. {2) To squeeze or to walk, e.g. Some one has 
been jambing here afore ua = Some one haa walked on 
these ronds before us, looking for snipe. (Jacks lay till 
you almost jamb on to them.) (3) ' To jamb the ronds,' to 
bunt ihem for eggs or snipe, &c. [M. C, H. B.]. 

Jammock. ( i ) To beat, squeeze, crush, pummel, or trample 
into a soft mass. Intens. of Jam. (2) A soft, pulpy 
Bubstauce. 

♦jannock, (1) Fair, honourable, or straightforwartl [W. R.]. 
{2) A cake baked on the hearth [Spur.]. 

Jatter. (1) To split into shivers. (2) To jolt [Johnson]. 

*Jaffle. Idle discourse of an indecent or malicious charac- 
ter [E. S. T.]. iSW quaere. See Jiffling. 

Jay-ftOfer or Felt. The fieldfare {S. pilaris) [M. C. H. B.]. 

^Jeldered up. Severely bruised [Johnson]. 

Jeroboam. A capacious bowl or goblet, otherwise and more 
generally called a Joram. 

Jet. (i) A very large ladle to empty a ci.'item. (3) To jet, 
to take out with a jet [F. J. B.]. 

Jib. The under lip. Of a whimpering child it is said ' he 
hangs hisjib.' 

Jibbet. To put a toad or a hedgehog to a cruel death, by 
placing it on one end of a balanced plank, and striking 
the other smartly, so as to send the poor animal high 
into the air, and of course to kill it by the fall. In some 
counties it ie called Fillipplng. 
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Jibby. A frisky, gadding, flaunting wench, full of bntAs- 

tical and affected aire, and dressed in flaahy finery. 
Jibby Horae. A showman's horse decorated with parti- 
coloured trappings, plumes, streamers, kc It is some- 
tmiee transferred to a human subject. 

•jibe, Gibe. To make a fool of, to turn, nautically of the 
Iwat-sail or bowsprit [M, C. H. B.]. 

*Jib Fork. A two-pronged fork of the length used in 
har\'est [Johnson], 

♦Jiccop. To move or disturb a seat [G. E.]. 

*Jiffling. Fidgety [W. R.]. 

Jiggs. Small dregB or sediment, as in a pot of coffee or 
a bottle of phyaie [M. S.]. 

Jig-by-jowl. Phr,, close together. Apparently a corruption 
of a phrase more general, ' Cheek-by-jowL' But Jun. 
admits, and we use it. 

Jill-hooter, JiUy-hooter. An owl. Jill is a female name, 
formerly very common. Madge is another familiar ap- 
pellative of the same animal. Billy-wtx is a third, which 
should belong to the male bird; but it does not appear 
that difference of sex is at all regarded. 

Jill or Jim. A machine with two wheels for carrying tim- 
l<er; otherwise, and in Norfolk moat frequently, called 
a Jill. The Drug, q. v., is in many parts called a Timber- 
Jill [a drug is a two-wheeled carriage]. See QUI. 

♦Jimmer Hinges. Leathern hinges [C. W. B.]. 

*Jip. To trick, cheat, or impose upon [Johnson]. 

*JoalieB. Young herrings [E. F. G,]. 

Joan's Silver Pin. A single article of finery, produced 
occasionally and ostentatiously, among dJrt and sluttcry. 

*Job. To peck with a sharp strong beak [Pr. Pa.]. 

Jogging. A protuberance in sawn wood, probably where 
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tho flaw was jofigled and thrown out of the line, by 

a knot or some accident. 
,*Joi8t. Joist cattle are those of other persons taken in to 

pasture [Cull, Haw.]. Possibly a corruption of Agist 

[W. R.]. 
*JoU. (i) To peck [W. O. W.]. (2) To jolt. 
*Jollick, or Jonniok. Right. ' That 's not jollick ' [John- 
son]. This is another example of the interchanging of 

It for nn. No doubt it is the same word as Jaimook, q.T. 
*Jolly. A jolly man = a stout man [F. J. B.]. 
Joram. Br., &c. Vide Jeroboam. 
Joseph, A very old- fashioned riding-coat for women, 

scarcely now to be seen or heard of 
JosB, Jostle. To make room by standing or sitting close. 
JoBtling Block, Jossing Block. A horse-block, to which 
■ the horse must be made to jose as close as possible, and 

to stand quite still for the convenience of mounting, 
rot. Plump, downright. Ex. ' He came down Jot upon 

his rump.' Also for the paunch ; Bometimes the breech 

[Spur.]. 
Jot, Jotter, To jolt roughly. The latter, indeed, is 

somewhat stronger than the former, and a sort of 

frequentative. 
Jot, Jot-cart, is properly a cart of which tho body is set 

flat, or jot, on the axle, in immediate contact, without 

anything to give it play. It is used, however, with some 

latitude, for any cart of very rough motion. 
Jot-gut. The intestinum rectum, in which the largest and 

finest hog's puddings are made, 
Jottee. A deheate dimin. or softening of jot, or jot-cai-t, 

meaning a vehicle approaching to a gig, or park chair, 

as nearly as the statutable price of a taxed cart will 

admit. 
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Jounce. To boance, Uiamp, &nd jolt, as roogh riders are 
wont to do. 

Joarse;. The time s man is at plough, generally about 
isix hours. Properly it means a day's work. Sometimes, 
however, the plough is at work nine hours, and then two 
journeys in the day are taken. 

Jower. To eshaust with fatigue, as from a day's labour, 
or travDl. Ex. ' She came home right oajovvred out." 

*Jowiney. The time a man is at plough [Pr. Pa.]. 

Jowl. (0 ^"^ P^k furiously, or strike hard with a point- 
leas instrument. 'Them old crows hev been rarely a 
jowlin o' them turnips ' [Em.]. To strike with a sharp 
one IB to jofj, q. V. (3) The head or skull [Spur.]. 

Jub. The slow heavy trot of a sluggish horse [M. S.]. 

Jng. To squat, and nestle close together, as partrldgee at 
night. 

Jolk. To give a sound like liquor shaken in a cask not 
quite full. Otherwise ytdk. No doubt a word fabricated 
from sound. 

Jmn. A sudden jolt or concussion, from encountering an 
obstacle unnoticed ; for instance, driving a carriage 
against a large stone, or taking a post in brisk motion ; 
also a heavy loss in cattle or money [Johnson]. 

♦Jumper, Dopper or Dopier. A thick jersey [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Jump it. To understand it [Johnson], 

*Kane. Water at low tide between the outer sandbank 
and the beach. 'I shall bathe in the kane' [B. N. 26]. 

*Earma. ' Mother,' a fungoid growth on jam, vinegar, &c. 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

*Ka-there, or B^th-thero, or Earinder. An expression 
calling or requiring the attention of others to something, 
e. g. ' Ka there, if hare beent John Thompson cum to that 
far' [Johnson]. 
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Brisk, active. This is Sir Thomas Browne's 

Bpelling, Wo pionoiiiice it Kidge or Kidgy, and apply 
I it exclusiTely, or nearly so, to hale and cheerful old 
f persons. 
Keel. A kind of boat chieBy employed on the Yaro 

[Spur.]. Compare tlie Newcastle keela. Now very rare; 

they differ from wheiTies by tUeir mast being stopped 

amidahips [W. R.]. 
*Koeler. A shallow tub. See Killer. 
Keep, (i) To associate, to keep company with. (3} To 

^ lodge, to keep residence, or abode. For this wo have 
academical authority, Inquire of anybody you meet in 
the court of a college at Cambridge your way to Mr. A.'8 
room, you will be told that he keep8 on such a staircase, 
up so many pairs of stairs, doors to the right or left. (3) 
To persevere [Spur.]. 
Keep. Food for cattle. Ex. ' I am short of keep for my 



Keeping-room. The general sitting-room of the family, the 
common parlour. 

*EeeBle, or Sclii&le. A boy's taw, formed from a schistua 
kind of stone found in the clay [Johnson]. Boys talk of 
chiaelling at marbles, by which they mean swindling, 
taking unfair advantage. It is frequently heard in that 
sense. ' You are an old chindler.' ' He chiselled me out 
of if [A. E. R.]. 

KeU. (i) The omentum or caul of a slaughtered beast. 
(2) A kihi [Spur.]. 

(i) Condition ; order. Ex. ' My farm is in pretty 
good kelter.' ' The mauther have slumped into the slush, 
and is in a nasty forlorn kelter.' (2) Applied toa plough ; 
which is said to kelter well or ill, as it works in a slope 
or curvature. 
i*KelkB, The testicles. 
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Kemp. [Sir Thomas Browne.] Vide Cunp. 

*Eench, or Kinch. The part of a haystack Id use or cutting 

down. ' Sha]I I Iiegin another cut of Uie stack, Sir, the 

last kiTich ia getting verj- low ' [Johnson]. 
EemeL A gr&in. Ex. ' A kernel of wheat ' ; ' a kernel of 

salt." 
Kett. Carrion. ' A kdty cur ' is a nasty stinking fellow. 

Our word includes any kind of garbage. 
Kett Pole. A carrion pole. 
Key Beer. Beer of the bt;tt«r sort, kept under lock and 

key ; or having a lock-cock in the cask. 
Kibbage. Small refuse and rubbish ; riff-raff. 
*Kibe. Quani chilblain, diacharging matter. 
Kick. ( 1 ) A novelty ; a dash. It seems an abbreviation of 

kick-shaw, or kick -shoe, (i) The extreme of fashion, ' all 

upon kick, like Tom Turner's wife's coffin ' [E. S. T.]. 
KickoL A sort of flat cake with sugar and currants strewo 

on the top. CoquUle. [KiahaU, B. N.yS.] 
Kicky. Showy. 
*Kid-fiiggot. A double faggot, one tied with a withe at 

each end [E. S. T.]. 
Kiddier, Kidger. One who buys up fowls, eggs, pork, Sec, 

at farmbousea, or rears them himself, and carries them to 

market. Ho is the same peraon with Bay's Cadger. 

[Kiderer, B. N. 92.] 
*Kidder. This has much the meaning of the French 

churciLtier in the Norman province. A pork-butcher, 

sausage -maker, a low dealer in poultry and provisions. 
Kiddle. (]) To embrace, caress, fondle. A more dcUcate 

form of Cuddle, q. v. (2) Synonymous with Higgle in the 

second sense, q.v. 
*Kidge. See Kedge. 
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Siller. A BhaJlow tub, particularly a waah-tub. Cooler (?) 
[W. R,]. Often Kwler [A. E. R.]. 

Kllver. A minciiig pronunciation of Culver, q. v. 

♦Kinder. Somewhat, in a slight degree [Spur.]. Clearly 
the origin of the American expression [W. R.]. See 
Eindo'. 

Kindftil, Kindly, In the same sense which that word bears 
in the litany — ' The kindly fruits of the earth.' The 
fruits in their several kivds. 

^Kinderlike. As it were, quasi. Saxon kyndelich [Spur.]. 

*Kindle. A rising of the wind [Johnson], 

*EindIing. Firewood [M. C. H. B.]. 

Kind o'. In a manner, as it were; a sort of qualifying 
expression ; often, as if on recollection of having gone 
too far, thrown in at the end of the sentence or clause : 
but its place is of no importance, it makes equally good 
grammar anywhere. Ex. ' He fai-ed kind o sorry to heai- 
it." 'She made game on it, kind o'.' It was a kind of 
sorrow or of merriment which was shown. This no 
doubt is the American ' kinder,' imported by our East 
Anghan colonists [W. R.]. See Kinder. Sometimes 
Kindly [Em.]. 

Kiner. A flannel wrapper used by nurses for infant children, 
to cover a certain part of their bodies. 

King Harry. A popular name of two commou singing- 
birds, (i) King Harry redcap is the goldfinch, tlie 
Fringilla canluelis, Lin, (2) King Harry blackcap is 
the bird which is commonly called simply the blackcap, 
Motaeilla atricapiUa, Lin. 

*Kings and Q,ueens. Herrings with coloured fins [M,C,H.B,]. 

Kink. (i)To be entangled, set faat, or stopped. The thread 
or yam ktnks in winding, Bailey uses the same verb to 
express the stoppage of breath in children in violent fits 
of crying or coughing, (a) To be disentangled, to be set 
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free. This is not a solitary instance of the same word 
being made to express opposite or correlative idcaa. But 
we are concerned with no other at present. We use it 
in both senses, of stoppage and of relief. Of the first an 
instance has been given ; of the second, we have more 
than one equally common. In an alarming fit of sick- 
ness, whether cough or anything else, when slight but 
progressive symptoms of amendment appear, it is prog- 
nosticated that the patient ' will kink up again.' When 
the 6re seems extinct, a latent spark may remain which 
vrill 'kink up," not by stirring or blowing the coala, but 
by laying the poker over them, and setting up the fire 
shovel in front, in other words, by having patience 
with it. 

Kingman, Kinswoman. Not a rtjlation in general, but a 
rouHiii yei'inan in particular. Ex. 'W'hat relation ia 
Tom Smith to you, good woman V ' He ia my kinsman. 
Sir.' Sometimes, indeed, it is, ' my tnon cousin.' In 
Suffolk there is a different usage of the word. There 
a nephew is generally called kinmnan. 

*Kip. The skin of a calf after it is woaned, before it arrives 
at a year old [Johnson]. 

Kiplin. The palates, gullets, sounds, or other perishable 
parts of the cod-fish, cured sepai-atuly from the body, 
which they would taint and putrefy. The ruddy-hai-d 
parts obviously [W.R.]. 

*Kirt, An abbreviation of Kirtlo ; in Sutfolk sometimes 
Skirt [Spur.]. 

Kirtle. An outer petticoat to protect the other garments 
from dust, &c., in riding. Such was our sense of the 
word, which is scarcely, if ever, heard of now that pillions 
are so gone out of use. 

Kisk. Anytliing perfectly dry and husky. Johnson has 
■ the act or noise of pigs in eating peas or barley when 
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thrown among straw.' Which seems to me very absurd 
[W.R]. 

SisB-me-at-tlie- garden-gate. A fanciful jet rather a pretty 
name of the several beautiful vaiietJes of the garden pansy, 
or Viola ti'icolor, Lin. 

ne-quiok. The curl of hair growing on a woman's 
at the nape of the neck [M. C. H. B.]. 
The pansy, hearteeaso [Spur.]. 

♦Kiasey. As adj thirsty, dry [W. B.]. 

^ElBsing. In fashion whenever you can find a piece of furze 
in bloom [M.C.H.B.]. 

Kit. (i) A wooden utensil, with two handles, and a cover 
fitted in between them, aa a Hour kit, a salt kit, &c. 
Sometimes, but less properly, (2) the flesh of animals for 
dogs [Johnson]. Often spelt Kid [A. E. R.]. 

Kit Cat. A game played by tliree or more players [M. S.]. 
The cat is shaped like a double cone. Tip Cat [W. R,]. 

Eit-cat Holl. A bellied roller for land, the horse going in 
the furrow, and the roller acting on the sloping surface of 
the ridge on each side. 

Eitling. A young cat or kitten. 

Kittle. (]) To tickle. (2) Uncei-tain. ■ /^iH^/cA weather.' 
(3) To bring forth young, especially of rabbits [G. J. C.]. 

Kitty Witch, (i) A small species of crab on our coasts, with 
fringed claws. (3) A species of seafowl, probably more 
than one, certainly including that which is called by 
Pennant the kitty-ifuJce. (3) A female spectre, arrayed in 
white, of course. (4) A woman dressed in a grotesque 
and frightful manner ; otherwise called a kltrh witch, 
probably for the sake of a jingle. It waa customary, 
many years ago, at Yarmouth, for women of the lowest 
order to go in troops from bouse to house to levy con- 
tributions at some season of the year, and on some 
pretence, which nobody now seems to recollect, having 
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men's shirts over theii- own apparol and their facee smea 
with blood. These hideous beldames have long discon- 
tinued their perambulations, but, in memory of tboin, one 
of the many rows in that town is cnUedKitty Witch/BAtw. 
(5) A butFoon [Arderon]. 

Kiver. To cover. 

Knacker, (i) A saddler and harneBs-maker. (3) A hus- 
band who is not able to procreate. Also called a Burglar 
[Johnson]. 

Knacker's Brandy. A sound strappado. 

*Knapa or Knave. The frame which contains the straw 
which is eaiTied up the ladder to the thatchor [Johnson], 

Enap Knees. Enock-knees. Knap is a gentle knock. 
Also used thus, 'My knees knapped together ' = knocked 
together. 

Knobble Tree. The head. It is of course implied that 
the head is wooden. See Knubble. 

*Knob-etock Wedding. A compulsory marriage owing to 
the intL-rfereuce of the parish officer, the lady being in 
the family way and likely to be actually chargisablo 
[Johnson]. The same as Hop-pole Wedding [W. R.]. 

Knock. To stir or to work briskly. Ex. ' Ho camo 
knoL-khig along the road in a great hurry." 

*KnoGk Salt. A great heavy stupid awkward fellow 
[Johnson]. 

Enoppit. (1) A little clod; or, indeed, a small lump of 
almost anything. Dimin. of Knop or Knob. (2] A child 
[Spur.]. 

Know. Knowledge. Ex. ' Poor fellow I he has but little 
kTww.' ' My know is better than yow thowt.' 

Enub. A knob. 

Knubble. (1} A soaall knob, as at the end of a walking- 
stick, a poker, the handle of a door, &c. (2) To handle 
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clumsily ; using thumbs and knucklos, os in kneading 
ilough. See Knobble. 

"^Iiaasti or Leaish. Wet, cold, chilly, uncorafortablo [Spur.]. 
Spurdens regarda this word aa the shlblioloth of East 
Norfolk; all these vowels to be distinctly separately 
Bounded so as to leave the word a monosyllable. Vide 

*Lab Dab. A profuse perspiration with a filthy habit. 
' The wonch is all of a lab dab ' [Johnson]. 

Lace. To heat. In lx>wl. Sc. and N. E. it still means also 
to mix with spirits [Jam., Br,]. 

Laced Mutton. A prostitute. 

*Lack. (i) To lack anything is to have an indifferent 
opinion of it [Johnson]. (2) A goose is said to /twi or 
lag to her neat from repeatedly coming to it and con- 
tinuing some time. Said to be a sign of her desiring 
incubation [Johnson]. 

Ladle. To dawdle. 

Lad's Love. The herb southernwood, Artemisia abro- 
tariMTtl, Lin. Boy's Love [Jen.], 

*Laftor or Latter. The number of eggs laid by a fowl 
before she sits [Johnson]. 

Lagarag. A lazy fellow who will do no more work than 
he is forced to. 

'*'Lagtail. A loiterer [Johnson]. 

*Laid. (1) 'The river is ^mr = the river is frozen at the 
bottom [Arderon and also E, S. T.]. Marshall, however, 
says just or slightly frozen. (2) She is laid, i. e, lying 
down [C. S. P.], [in the day time, M.C. H. B.]. (3) Frozen 
at the top, not bottom. Also Juat Set [M. C. H. B.]. (4) 
Gone to bed [W. R.] 

Laldrum. An egregious simpleton, ' a fool and a half.' 
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'Ji^ituniv :t innsiiea somechiiuc oiore dum -in i)rriiimrT 

Trft" ' I i To lornxge. ro loiter. E^iiiapg :& •Xfinzactiaii oc 
LfldtU, 1. 7. P^=^ztuipa another torxn •)f I^oiL :i) A jaimg!^. 
widi tiia Lfiea of ^TliTieaB umexccL Pexhaiv :& Tiinmar 
ahbreviatifln '>f LAldmm. 

Lam. To heac onmercifTiilv. 

Lttmb Starms. .^rmy weach^r near die vi^raaL •sqninox. 

often hiirtiai co die new^reaned Iaxiifa& 
*Iamaih, Soxnmer Lamb. The •raminaiL -mipe i^'i}i*roiix 

fjnU.i/uttjf}\. mm die noiae ic makes lambim; in sprixig 

''Xamiiim^ ffar eela Thzaahing die wacar oa maks die ed& 
gt^ into a net [W. R^]. 

Laaunock. i n To Idcqi^ widi sock an exceai» i^t lazxnesB 
an if it were actnal lameness [Forby]. > ii A laz^ t^nan- 
tity. * A good tidy iiiw.7iiOi:k of jraas * [Johnson]. 

^Xam ITat. A net into which &h are *iri^^n by beating 

the wafier [R S. T.]. ' ramming for eels' [W. k]. 
^Laaspar along; to. To take big atcxdes [S. 3^ 34]. 
Laaspar SaL The lamprey. 

^Lamptt, A field name in X. Eg&.=Loampit. says Mr. EL 
R/>nrid [C. D.]. 

♦Lanarlrin, * They was knaikin' an' golderxn* together/ 

? larking [Em.]- 
*Laadatroka. The iron which is fixed on the side of the 

head of the plough [Johnson]. 
Land Whin* The rest-harrow. Ononis ^pino€a, Lin. 

Langla. To sannter slowly, as if it were difficnit to advance 

one frxii before the other. 
Lannar, Lanjar. The lash of a whip. In Sofiblk, ' the 

Umrter * in only used for the leathern lash, and does not 

include the whipcord attached to it [Forby]. Johnson 

has it Laniard* 
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*Laiitera-man. Ignis futuus, Syleham Lights [M. C. H. B.]. 

Lap. Thin broth or porridge, weak tea, &c. ' Poor lap ! " 

*Jmpb. a large skep or basket used in a farmyard for 
carrying chaff or colder [Johnson]. 

Lap-eided. Deformed ou one side, as if the protuberance 
were caused by wrapping or lapping folds of cloth over 
the part. [l.opBide<L] 

Ijargeas. A gift to reapers in harvest. When they have 
received it, they shout thrice the words ' halloo largees ' ; 
an obvious corruption of the woi'ds, Ul la largesse,' a very 
ancient form of soliciting bounty from the great, not of 
thanking them for it. But whatever may be the irregu- 
laiity in performing the ceremony, or the ignoranco of 
the performers, it is unquestionably a remnant of high 
feudal antiquity. It is called ' hallowing a largess,' 
and is generally a harsh and discordant yell, but might 
be much otherwise if the fellows had good ears and tune- 
able voices. Indeed, Bometimcs, when mellowed by dis- 
tance, it may be reckoned among pleasing 'rural sounds.* 

Larrup, To beat. 

Lash, Lashy. (i) Soft and watery, as applied to fruits, &c. 
See Laash. (3) Also cold and raw as applied to weather 
[E. S. T.J. 

Laah Egg. An egg without a full-formed shell, covered 
only with a tough film. 

*Laat. (i) Of corn, in Norfolk was twenty-one coombs, 
(2) Of herrings, ten thousand [E. F. G.]. {3) Thirteen 
thousand two hundred. Six score and twelve go to a 
hundred hei-ring [M. C, H. B.]. 

**" Lat, dat [dirt], and lumber '=great nonsense [Em.]. 

Latch, (i) 1'<> eatch what falls; also to alight. Ex. 'He 
will always latih on bia legs.' (a) To throw from below 
so as to lie or lodge upon some projection or branch above 
[Spur.]. {3) A thong of leather [Spur.]. {4) A string of 
anything, 0. g. a htik of ]ink3=a string of sausages. 



t Latch-on — Lay 

Lstch-on. To put more water on the masli when the firat 

wort faae ran ofll 
ZjKtch Fan. The pan placed under the joint while it is 

roasting, to lok-h the dripping. 
*Latch of Iiinka. A etring of sausages Johnson says a 

latih is the number contained in a skin or hide, but this 

seems wrong. 
*Lathep. To flog or pay. 'Yer father 11 lather you' 

[M. C. H. B.]. 
*Iiatten. We do not mean any mised metal, but give the 

name to common tin plate. 
I/atter. The number of eggs a hen lays before she begins to 

sit. We do not talk of setting her upon hor latter, but 

upon a Clutch of eggs, generally thirtoon or fifteen, hut 

alwayH an odd number for luck's sake. 
Laugh and lay down. A childish game at cards, in which 

the player, who holds a certain combination of cards, 

lays thom down on the table and is supposed to lauyh at 

his success in winning the stake. 
Launch. A long stride (diphth. pron. broad). 
*Lbw. ' To follow the law on yer ' is to ' pull yer,' to follow 

it up, or pull you up before the magistrates to prosecute 

[M. C. H. B.]. 
*Law or Layer. Young plants, such as whitethorn, crab, 

and brier [Johnson]. 
Lawnd. A lawn. 
Lay. (i) A very large pond. Seemingly connected with 

Lake. Always lays in the plural ; ponds in the midst of 

copse and timber [Spur.]. (3) Pools of sea water left 

along the beach at the ebb of the tide [E. S. T.]. 
Lay. (1) To intend, to lay out, to lay a plan. Ex. 'I lay 

to plough for turnips to-raorrow.' (2) Gain or profit. 

' What sort of a luy did you make of him ? ' [Jolmson]. 
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*Layer. Arable land in grass and clover [H. E.], 

Layer of Wind. A dead calm in which the miller canaot 

grind. 
Layer Over, (t) A gentle term for some instrument of 

chastisement. See N. and Q. 2nd Ser. vii. p. 38. (a) 

A meddler [E. S. T.]. 
*Lay on to. To beat, to lay the hand or stick on 

[M. C. H. B.]. 
*L8y-out. Of a ferret when on heat [M, C. H. B.], 
Iiaze. To be lazy. In fact, the adjective seems derived 

from the verb ; not the verb from the adjective. 
*liszy-bed. A system of potato-planting [M. C. H. B.]. 
Lea. (i) Forty threadsof hemp yam [Forby]. {2) Eighty 

yards of yarn [Johnson]. 
*Leach. A perforated tub used for making lyo from wood 

ashes [Spur.]. 
*Lead. ' Star leading the moon.' When the evening star 

ia in front of the moon, that is on the right-hand side, 

or west of it, a sign of bad weather [M. C. H. B.]. 
♦Leaders. Sinews [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Leada. Pencils. Codar as opposed to slate [M. C. H. B.]. 
Learn. To teach. Pronounced ' lam.' ' I '11 lam you tew 

be a hedgepig,' aa a keeper once said when he shot 

a hedgehog [W. R.]. 
*Lease. To glean, Suff. 

*Leafltways. Leastwise, at least [M. C. H, B.]. 
Leasty. Dull, wot, and dirty ; applied to weather. Vide 

Laaeh or Leaisb. 
*LeaV6, Lief, As lief. ' I had aa lief have one aa the 

other.' I would juet aa soon have one as the other 

[M. C. H. B.]. 
Looking Time. Showery weather, rain with short intervals 

of sunshine. ' This ia a lecking time for hay ' [Johnson]. 
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Leek on. (i) To put water on [Johnson]. (2) To add 
more liquor, as in brewing [Marshall]. 

Lection, In election, in likelihood, Ex. ' 'Tis 'lei-tion to 
rain.' The phrase in proper form is very common, 

Ziedge. A bar of a gate or etile, of a chair, table, &c. 

*Ledged. The tool used by thatchers for driving or clean- 
ing reed [Johnson]. 

Led Will. An odd, ungrammatical person. It means ' led 
liy ■u'ill,' i. e. by a will-o'-the-wisp, and it is meta- 
phorically applied to one who is in any way puzzled 
and bewildered by following false lights. 

*LedwiU6d. Bewildered [N. and Q.]. 

*Leech. MtxUcus ; aa in horse leech, cow leech, &c. [Spur.]. 

*Leer. To grin, oranoer, or look with eager eye [M.CH.B.]. 

*L6et, ( 1 ) A meeting of three cross-roads as ' three a~leet.' 
(2) A place where three cross- ways meet [E. S. T.], In 
Surrey this would be a Three went way, Was the 
village court ; the court leet was held at the cross-roads ? 
[W.R.]. 

♦Length of foot. 'He has got the length of yer foot ' = He 
has measured and reckoned you up, and knowa how far 
he can trust you or presume upon you [M, C H. B,]. 

^Length of tongue. To give one the length of your tongue, 
to slang [M. C. H. B.]. 

Lep, Lepe, Lip. A large deep basket, e. g. a a^ed-lip, 

♦Lessest. For ' least ' [Spur.]. 

*Lether or Latthor. A ladder [B. N. 63]. 

*Let out. To scold [Em.]. 

Level. To assess. Ex, ' I will pay whatever you level 
upon me.' It is i mplied in the very word that the assess- 
meot is a fair and equal one. 

♦Levenaea. The reapers' repast at eleven o'clock [Spur,]. 
See IToonlnee. 
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Lewer, Lower. A lever. The first an obvious variation 
of that word ; the second a very common change of the 
diphthongs ew and ow. 

Liok-up. (i) A miserably small pittance of anything, as if 
it were no more than the cat can take up by one stroke 
of her tongue, (a) Leavings, orts [M, C. H. B.]. 

*Lie. Sleep. * Where does he lie to-night? ' [C. S. P.]. 

*Lie-by-the-waU. To be dead and laid out [C. S. P.]. 

*Liefbr. Sooner, rather [M. C. H. B.]. 

Lie Latch. A wooden vessel filled with wood ashes, on 
which water is poured, and the lye which runs through 
holes in the bottom is caught or latched in another 
vessel below. Some call it a letch. 

Lift. A sort of coarse rough gate of sawn wood^ not hung, 
but driven into the ground by pointed stakes, like a 
hurdle, used for the same purposes of sub -dividing lands, 
stopping gaps in fences, &c., and deriving its name from 
the necessity of lifting it up for the purpose of passing 
through. In Suffolk, however^ a lift differs from a gate 
principally in not being hung on hinges, but in having 
the projecting ends of the back and lower bar let in to 
mortice holes in the posts, into and out of which it must 
be lifted. 

*Lig. To lie [Spur, and W. R.]. 

Ligger. (i) A line with a float and bait for catching pike, 
thrown into the water and allowed to lie there some 
time before it is examined. (2) A plank bridge over a 
ditch [W. R.]. (3) A pole nailed horizontally from stud 
to stud to support the splints before receiving a coat of 
day or loam, the same as Bizsor [Johnson]. 

Ligy Liggle. To carry something too heavy to be carried 
with ease, as a child liggles a puppy about. Both the 
words are dimin. of lug. 
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♦Light. To shut up a light in a cellar, e, g. is a sign of 
a death in the house [M, C. H. B.]. 

♦Lights. The lungs [M. C. H. B.]. 

Light -timbered. Light limbed, active and alert. 

Like. One mode of forming adjectives in the Saxon lan- 
guage was by adding lie or lice to subatantiveu or verba. 
In English this termination is softened into ly ; often, 
but not always, conveying the original idea of likeness. 
To effect this, we are in the habit of annexing our own 
word like in propriS. forma, not so "as to form one com- 
pound word, nor to affect any word, verb, or substantive 
in particular, but the whole phrase or clause in which 
either occurs. Ex. ' She was in a passion like.' ' She 
fare to bo angry like.' ' She scolded me like.' The usage 
may be said to be awkward enough, but it is after the 
antique. It means, ' in a manner,' or ' as it were.' It 
may be added that in our use of the common anomalous 
colloquial phrase, ' had like,' we generally use the Saxon 
word pure and unchanged. Ex. ' He had lie to have 
broken his head.' 

Like of. {i)To approve. Ex.' My master will not /ifceo/ it.' 
(2) 'The likes of us' — people of our station [M.C.H.B.]. 

Limb. A determined sensualist ; [a limb of the devil] one 
who eats, drinks, Sec, with peculiar glee and zest. 

Limmock. Intens. of Limp, q. v. 

Limp, Limpsy. (i) Flaccid. Apparently a contraction 
of Limber, (i) A loose lazy fellow is said to be a limpsy 
rascal [Johnson]. 

*Lim to. To suck {B. N. 3]. 

Line. To beat ; from the implement of chastisement, 
a ropes end. 

*Linger. To long after. Sick people ' linger' for food they 
fancy [f. S. P.]. 
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ZiiDk. A Bausage. From the usual mode of forming 
sausages, it should seem that a single one was only half 
a link of the savoury hfljn. We call two ^several ?) 
together a Latch of Links. In some other counties a far 
more correct expression la used, ' a Uvlc of sausages.' 

*Ijink Hides. Sausage skins, the intestines of a pig pre- 
pared and stuffed [Spur.]. 

*Link-meat. Mince-meat. A hoy quavrelling with another 
was heard to say, ' 1 "11 cut you into link-mea.t ' [W. B,]. 

Link Fin. Why not as good as Linoh Pin 1 

♦Lint. A net [S. Abbs, W. R.]. 

List or Lietly. Quick of hearing, Ex. ' I am very llnlly 
of hearing.' Soini;timea Lest, 

LtBtly. Easily, distinctly. Ex, 'I heard it very Ustly' 
Ch. has the vei'b Iiiase, to make easy. This is an adverb, 
formed from the participle of that verb. 

*Lit. A stain [B. N. 3]. 

♦Lithy. Supple, pHanl: a merry Andrew is said to be 
a "lithy fullah ' [Johnson]. 

*Littor. Fodder, Btraw or rushes [M. 0. H. B.]. 

*Little-e8t. Smallest [M. C. H. B]. 

*Littlo Shoes, making. Said of a labourer when he has 
no regular employment, but only odd days [Em.]. 

Little Silver. A low price. Ex. ' The stover in my low 
meadows have been so 'nationally damnilied by this 
slattering weather (said an old farmer) that 'tw'ont be 
worth but little silver.' 

♦Little Stands. A loke [Johnson]. 

*Liv6long. The head of the dandelion [Johnson]. 

Live under. It strongly expresses the close connexion 
between landlord and tenant: the latter looking up to 
the former as bis patron, and being desirous of showing 
him every mark of attention and respect, and being 
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in his turn considered as under protection. I live under 
Lord A., Sir B. C, Squire D., are expresaions seldom 
beard in the present state of things, and never with all 
their old meaning. 

*Ijiving. ' Very good living, very pleasant living ' ; not 
only good pay but nice surroundings. ' To dream of the 
dead is to see the living.' betokens the unexpected meet- 
ing of friends or relatives [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Loader8. Herring of specially beautiful tints [B. iV. jy']. 

Lob. To kick on the seat of honour [Spur.]. 

Lobcock, Lubbock. A lout, a lubber. Not only a northern 
word but an eastern one. 

Loblolly. Neither water-gniel nor any particilar sea- 
faring dish. With us, as in Exmoor, it means ' any odd 
mixture of spoon meat,' provided only that it be very 
thick. We have a simile founded upon it, ' aa thick as 
loblolly.' Though what loblolly exactly is we do not 
pretend to define [J. H. G,]. 

*Lob8pound. To be in any difficulty or perplexed state 
[Johnson]. 

♦Lobster. The smallest of the tribe Stoat [J. H. G.]. 

*Lock. A bunch [B. N. 40]. 

^Locked. Cards when faced are said to be locked [Johnson]. 

Lock Spit. A small cut with a spade to show the direction 
in which a piece of land is to be divided by a new fence. 
We also commonly narrow the word ' apatle ' to apid op 
spit, in talking of the depth to which labourers are 
required to dig. Ex, ' Go throe spit! deep.' 

Lode. An artificial watercourse. In the fens in the 
aouth-wost angle of Norfolk are several lodea to aid the 
drainage ; as Salter's lode, &c. But the term is not con- 
lined to fen drainage. At Fincham, the common water- 
course, which interscctfi the lower part of the parish from 
west to east, to the outfall into the river Wiasey, is 
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called at present, and in all old writings, the tale ditch. 
It is often corrupUy called the low ditch; so easy 
is it to loee ancient names by confounding tliem with 
more modem and familiar words. 

*I>oggats. Short sticks nsed for throwing at a stake in 
the game of Trunket [U. C. H. B.]. 

Logger. To shake as a wheel which has been loosened, 
and does not perform its motion correctly. 

IiOke. An inclosed footway, a short naiTow turn-again 
lane [Forby]. Generally a private green road leading 
tielden [Spur,]. An inclosed footway, not a driftway 
[W. R.]. Johnson says a close or enclosed lane, the 
branches forming almost a canopy. 

Lollop. To lounge and saunter heavily. 

Loll poop. A sluggish sedentary lounger. Literally one 
who is sluggish in the stem. 

L0U7 Sweet. Lusciously sweet, without any flavour to 
relieve the sweetness. 

Lond. (1) Land in the abstract. Arable, as distinguished 
from pasture [Spur.]. (2) A division of an uninclosed 
field. Rather, indeed, a subdivision ; for in the old maps 
of uninclosed parishes, each field is divided into furlongs, 
and each furlong into lands. (3) To clog with mire. 
Ex. 'He came walking over the ploughed tield, and was 
loiided- up to the kncea.' 

'*' Lonesome. Lonely, applied to people and animals 
[M.C. H. E.]. 

Lone Woman. A woman unmBiried, or without a male 
protector. 

Long. (1) To forward to a distance, from one hand to 
another, in succession. {2) Great. Ex. ' He asks a long 
price.' (3) Tough to the palate. Its opposite, ehort, 
means easy to masticate, aa pie-crust, &c. {4) To think. 
Ex. ' I think long to hear from him ' [W. B.]. 
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Tionglh.1. Ter; long ; foil long. Ex. 'HensgoaefttwMj^^ 

wbil&' 
*IiOokein. A irindow in an attic or upper room of • boue, 

generally in tbe roof [Johnsoa]. Vide iMeam. 
*I.ook over. To forgive [C. D.]. 

Iioomy. Meat that has got rancid and moaldy [Johns<»]. 
*Loon. The great crested grebe [J. H. CJ 
Loop. The part of a pale-fence between one poet and 

another. Otherwise a length or lift of paling. 
Loom-endad. Lewd. Ex. - She is a loo»e-endt*i baggage.* 

Generally used for the opposite of costive [W, R.]. 
*Ii00fle twisted. Lewd [Spur.]. 
Itop. To hang loosely. ' A ^op-eared rabbit,' a rabbit wboae 

ears bang down. 
Lope. To take long strides ; particularly with long lega. 
*Lopewa7. A foot and bridleway not adapted iar carriagiea 

[Johnson]. Probably a mifipronxinciation of Lokerway 

[W.E.]. 
Lopper. To turn sour and coagulate by too long stuiding. 

LoppereJ milk has been explained ilu. (ait pourri. 
♦Lord. In Snffolk, the labourer who goea foremoet through 

the barveat [E. S. T.]. 
Lords and Ladies. TbcSoweringstemsof the Ji-umTnoru- 
ZafuTiJ, Lin. 
♦Low. A salt lake leR by the retiring tide [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Low. Short of stature [M. C. H. B.} 
Lowen. (i) To fall in price. Very analogically opposed 

to Hslgh'n or Haln, q.v. (a) To depress anything 

[Spur.]. 
*Lowor. A lever [Johnson]. 
Lncam. A window in the roof of a house. Sir Thomas 

Browne spells it Leucomb. Vide Lookem. A garret 

window [B. ]f. 84]. 
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Zinoks. Smalt portions of wool twisted on the finger a! 

a spinner at the wheel or distaff. The same word as 

lK>ok, when applied to hair, &c., hut in form nearer to 

the original. 
*Iiug. (i) To hang loosely, dangling heavily [Spur.], (i) 

The ear [M. C. H. B.]. 
LugBome. Heavy, Either to be borne aa a burden, or 

when applied to a road, causing a wearisome drag to 

cattle. 
*LTig Worm. The sand worm used as bait [M. C. H. B.]. 
♦LuUer. ' The nightingales luller bo. that I cannot get to 

Bleep' [M.C.H.B.]. 
Lumber. Coarse, dirty, or foolish talk, 
Lnmmoz. A fat unwieldy person, and very stupid to boot ; 

heavy in mind and body, as if made of loam or unctuous 

earth. Ex. ' Look o' jan great lunmiox, lazing and lollop- 
ing about.' 
Lump, {i) To drub with heavy blows, (i) Lump of fowl, 

a large bunch of wild fowl [M. C. H. B.]. 
Lumps, (i) Bricks of the common length and breadth, but 

half as thick again, and harder, (a) Clay lumps, cottages 

buUtofclay [M.C.H.B.]. 
Lunge. To lean forwai-d, to throw one's whole weight on 

anything. 
Lnnt, Short, crusty, surly in speech or in manners. 
Lore. To make a loud and shrill cry. Ex. ' They halloo 'd 

and lured to one another.' It has no less authority than 

that of the great Bacon, It is an old term in falconry, 

meaning, not only to hold out an enticement, but to utter 

a particular call to bring the hawk back. 
Lurr;. To daub by rolling in mire. Ex. ' His clothes were 

lurried all over,' 
Lust. To incline. Metaph. from inclination of mind, Ex. 
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* This wftll luM o' one side.' B. gives it as a sea term. 

' The ship lut^.' 
•Luto. Eeait,carTe<i[E.F.G.]. 
'Lnthor. A ladder [JohusoDJ. I osaally Dot« it ' lather ' 

[W.K.]. 

Hscarooo [or Hacarooay , Spur.], a fop. All sexagenanans 
must well remember the time when the jackanapes, 
who are now called dandies [masheis], were denominated 
■nuuMTonies. 

*lCackly. Exactly alike, fitting nicely [Pr. Pa.]. 

Mafia"' A tenn of respect to gentlewomen, below lady bat 
above viintrate. In a village, the esqoire'a wife, if she be 
not literally a lady, must have madant prefixed to her 
eumame. The parson's wife, if he be a doctor, or a man 
of considerable preferment and genteel figure, must be 
TnaduTii too. The wife of the hamhle ^icar, the curate, 
the farmer, and the tradesman, most be content with the 
style oi viislrest. 

Hadgetin. The Margaret apple. Margaret being familiarly 
reduced to Madge, 

^Modgin or Hudgin. The lime and clay rubbish of old 
buildings or the refuse of limekilns used for manure 
[Spm.]. 

*Haffle. See MofBs. 

Hag. To chatter. It implies somewhat of diBpleasure, not 
amounting to wrath. 

Uagot. A whimsy, odd fancy, freak, monkey trick, 

*liagoting. Pron. marketing [W. B ]. 

♦Maid. The contrivance by which a smith sprinkles water 
on the fire. Also an iron (trivet) to be placed on the fire 
on which to stand a kettle [Johnson]. 
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Hain. (i) Thut part of the meat which ia least dressed. 
Ex, ' Give me a slice in the viain.' (2) Very. ' Tliifl is 
a main cold place ' [Ji. N. 70]. 

Uake. ( I ) ' To make eouDt,' to intend, to reckon upon. Ex. 
' I muke count to go to the fair to-morrow.' {2) To wnfce 
on, to caress, to distinguish by particular attention. 
(;j) To vntke a hand on, to waste, to dastroy ; to make 
a good, bad, or indifferent band of au undertaking, are 
phrases common enough. With us a bad sense ia always 
understood, when noqualifyingepithft ia used. Ex. 'He 
has made a hand of all his property.' ' That dog ia mad, 
I must make a, hand on him.' (4) To make a noise, to 
scold, or rate severely. (5) To make a die on 't, to die 
after long sickness or decline. Ex. ' So Will Young is 
like to viake a die on 't at last,' (6) An instrument of 
husbandry with a long handle and a crooked iron at the 
end, chiefly used to pull up peas. Tusaer calls it a intake. 
We pronounce it viiike, and talk oi making the crop of 
peas. Indeed, every crop, howsoever severed from the 
soil, and left upon it to dry, is said to be made when it 
is in a fit state to be carried. We say, ' in this cloudy 
weather there is no make for the hay,' &e. In Suffolk 
the instrument is always called a peaa-make. (7) A 
short-bladcd long-handled scythe, used to out reeds 
[W. Wright's Eastern EnglaM, i. p. ico]. (K) To 
•make as if=to pretend [M. C. H. E.]. 

*Maker. Making. Ex. ' It will be the imiker of the boy " 
[C. S. P.]. 

Malahaok. A word ludicrously fabricated, which means to 
cut or carve in an awkwai-d and slovenly manner [Forby]. 
G. J. C. has 7Jiu/«A(( II A-, to twist up in an awkward manner 
as an eel malahanks a fishing-line. 

Halan Tree. The beam across an open chimney, in front 
of which the mantelpiece or shelf is fi.\ed. 

Male Pillion. A stuffed leathern cushion to carry luggage 
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upon, behind a servant attending hia master on Rjoumey. 

A mode of travelling and of conveyance gone out of use 

in our own times, since the universal adoption of gigs, 

wbiskieit, tilburies, dennetts, &c. 
I'Malkm. See MauMn. 
♦Malt. Sweat, malting hot [M. C, H. B.]. 
Halt Cumba. Malt dust. The little sprouts and roots of 

malted barley, withered, turned dry, and separated by the 

screen. Qu,, ai'e they so called because produced upon 

the com-h t 
^Halted. Heating, perspiring. 
*Mam. ' All beat to a warn.' Severely bruised by repeated 

blows [Johnson]. 
Mamble. To cat vnth seeming indifierence as if from want 

of appetite or disrelish of food. A dimin. of Mumble, by 

change of vowel. 
Mammocks. Leavings, wasted fragments. Ex. ' Eat up 

your mamTDorlcs, child.' Sometimes, indeed, we talk of 

tearing a thing 'all to mammocks.' 
*Mand of Sprats. About a thousand [E. F. O.], 
♦Mander. To meander, stroll [M. C. H. B.]. 
*MaumeDt. (N. Eaa.) = manure. 'That field wants plenty 

ofmmwicnt' [W. B.]. 
♦Manner. So pron. Earth dug out of ditches and put as 

dressing on fields. Yaid-manure is called ' muck ' [W. B.], 
*Mantl©. A full apron, used when doing any dirty work 

[Johnson]. Also MenUe [B.N. 58]. 
♦Mantle Tree. The beam across and in front of the chimney 

[Johnson]. 
Mara-balk, Mere-balk, Mire-bolk, Mere. A balk or narrow 

slip of land, un ploughed, separating properties in a common 

field. 
March Bird. A frog. Clearly an error for Marsh Bird. 
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Marchpane. A favourite delicacy in old times : the prin- 
cipal ingredients were almonds and sugar, much like our 
macaroons, but made broad and flat, cut into slices, and so 
distributed to the guests at desserts or tea-tables. 

Mardle. (i) A pond near the house, in the yard, or on the 
neighbouring green, or by the road side, convenient for 
watering cattle. Exactly the Fr. marddle. (2) A jolly 
meeting, compotatio [Spur.]. (3) To gossip [ W. R.]. The 
last is the only sense in which the word is now used. 
Vide Maiidle. 

'^Mardlens. Small duck, a week on ponds. ' That pond's 
full of mar dlens* [W. B.]. 

Mare's Fat. Inula dysentrica^ Lin. 

Mare's Tails. Long narrow clouds irregularly floating below 
the general mass, and of a darker colour ; reckoned a strong 
indication of continued rainy weather. 

Margent. A margin. 

'^Marram. See Beed srass. 

Marshalsea-money. The county rate. 

^Martin Snipe. The green sandpiper [J. H. G.]. 

^Marvels. Marbles [Johnson]. 

^Mash Butes. Marsh boots [Spur.]. 

^Mash tea. To make tea [C. S. P.]. 

♦Mash Tub. The brew tub [M. C. H. B.]. 

♦Masterful. Spiteful [M. C. H. B.]. 

♦Masterfule. A champion ass [B. B. F.]. 

♦Masterpiece. Anything wonderful or surprising. 

♦Mat. A tool for stubbing furze, ling, &c. [Johnson]. 
Mattock? 

Matohly. Exactly alike, fitting nicely. Another of Sir 
Thomas Browne's words, happily explained by modem 
pronunciation Mackly. 
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*ltath. Mowing [Pr. Pa.]. 

Hatter. Number or quantity. ' There was a viatter of 
'em.' Generally used as exprsBsing sometliing Burpris- 
ing, wonderful, &c. [Johnson]. ' No viatter of a road ' 
[W.K.I. 

*Uattock. A kind of pick and adze [G. E.]. 

^Maudle. To gossip [Spur.]- Vule ifardle. 

Maukin. (i) A dirty, ragged, blowzy wench. A dimin. of 
Mary or UoU, anciently written Mall. {2) A Bcarecrow ; 
a figure of shreds and patches, imitating humanity abomin- 
ably, in old ragged apparel, male or female, and set up in 
a garden or on new-sown land. 

Maul. Clayey or marly soil, adhering to the spade' or 
ploughshare. 

Haulmy. Clammy, adhesive, sticking to whatever comes 
in contact with it. 

^Maundering. Querulous, complaining [Spur.]. 

Uauther or Mawther. A girl. When addressing a girl you 
say ■ maw ' [B. .V. 5]. 

Mavia or Mavish. A thrush. The missel thrush or storm 
cock is never so called, only the smaller thrush. 

*Maw. Abbreviation of Mautber. 

^Uawbish. Drunk l^Eastem England, i, p. 97]. 

Mawskin. The maw of a calf, cleaned and salted, to produce 
tbe liquor called runnett, used for curdling milk. 

""Mawth-dog. The phantom of a dog in Norfolk [Pr. Pa. 
(Shuck 1W.R.)]. 

^Hawtber. See Uautti. 

May. The flowers of Crataegus oryacantha and oi Prunus 
npinosa, Lin., are respectively called whitethorn and 
blackthorn muy. 

*Mfty-bird. The whimtre],al80 called Half-bird and Half- 
curlew [J. H. G.]. 
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May Bush. Either of the shrubs which bear those flowers. 
In Suffolk, however, the ' May bush * is always the white- 
thorn. 

^Masy. Sickly. Herrings about to shoot the roe are said 
to have the maze [E. F. G.]. 

^Mazzard. The face and jaws [Johnson]. 

^Meadows. Low, boggy, rotten grass land [Marshall]. 

Meal. As much milk as is taken from a cow at one 
milking. 

*MealB. Sand-banks [Pr. Pa.]. 

Meal 8 ViotualB or Meal*s Meat. Food taken at one meal. 

Meaning. An intimation; hint; likelihood; slight symp- 
tom. Ex. *I felt some little meaning of fever this 
morning.' 

*Mear Balk. A ridge left unploughed in a field. 

^Measlings. The measles. 

*Meat for Manners. To keep a horse belonging to some 
one else but to use it as an equivalent for its keep, i. e. 
the cost of feeding and tending it [M. C. H. B.]. 

Meddle and Make. To interfere, to intrude into business 
in which one has no particular concern. 

^Meesy. Tainted or unsavoury [M. C. H. B.]. 

Meetinger. A dissenter [M. C. H. B.]. 

Mell. To swing or wheel round, to turn anything slowly 
about ; from resemblance to the motion of a mill. 

Mending the Muok Heap. A coarse vulgar romping bout. 
If one falls down, others fall over till there is a promis- 
cuous heap, of either or of both sexes, tumbling together, 
as they would express it themselves, ' heads and holls,' 
of course indelicately and seldom decently. 

Mentel-pieoe. A cornice or mantle [0. E.]. 

Mentle. A woman's coarse woollen apron. Apparently 
a misapplication of Mantle. 
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*Moowun. Mown [Pr. Pa,]. 

*Mere Balks. Earth or sanil boundaries [Stevenson]. 

*Mergm. The mortar and cement of old buildings [Max- 
shall]. No doubt identical with Metjin, a sort of white 
tuarl, the refuse of a Ume-plt [Johnson]. Tide Uudgio. 

*Merry-niay. The dragon-fly (N. Ess.) [C. D.]. 

Meslia. A mixture of the flour or meal of different sorts 
of grain. i 

Ueslin Bread. Bread made of mixed flour or meal. Fifty 
years ago, on the light soils of both our counties, thou- 
sands of acres produced only rye, which now yield an 
abundance of wheat. At that time the household bread 
of the common fiirm-houaes in those diatricta was made 
of rye. Mediit byead, made with equal quantities of 
wheat and rye, was for the master's table only. 

MesH. A gang, a crew, a scrape. Ex. ' It is well I was 
not in the iiiess.' 

*Met. A customary measure of coals at Lynn, containing 
five pocks [Johnson]=two bushels [Further Rep. of 
Churlty Cviiim. p. 34X]. 

*U6tt. To measure [Spur.]. 

*Mettock. A mattock [Pr. Pa.]. 

Meve. To move. 

*Mioe, plural Meeoe. Fried mice are given to children for 
whooping-cough, and tlie children are told that they are 
little 'bads,' i.e. birds [M. C. H. B.]. 

MiddleBtead. The compartment of a barn which contains 
the threshing- floor ; generally in the middle of the build- 
ing. But the same name serves, should it be, as in small 
bams it sometimes is, at one end. 

^Middle Tree. The upright shaft to which the doors of 
a barn fold, and to which they are made fast and locked 
when necessary [Johnson]. 
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*UIdBuiiimer Men. Mandrake [Johnaoti]. 

Mile. An abbreviated pronunciation of Michael, which 

was anciently written MlMl or Mlhal. 
*Milk. A woman who wiahus to W('an her child burns her 

milk to make the remainder waste, I have heard of 

this within the last four years [M. C. H. B.]. 
Milk Broth. Gruel made with milk, and giits [groats] or 

oatmeal. 
*MiUer or Mellar. A moth [M, C. H. B.]. 
Million. A pumpkin. So called on account of its many 

seeds [M. C, H. B,]. 
*Mllt. The roe of herring. See also Eouod [W. R.]. 
Mim. Primly silent ; with lips closed lest a stray word 

should escape. 
"'Minchin or Mingin. A small piece of food [Johnson]. 
Mind. To notice. Ex. 'I never miruled it'=I did not 

notice it [M. C. H. B.]. 
Muie. This and other possessive pronouns are used with 

the ellipsis of house. Ex. 'I wish you would come to 

Ttiine' ' I shall go to-morrow to yours,' ' We are invited 

to Ms,' 
Ming. To knead ; to mis the ingredients of bread, Not 

in general use in Norfolk, though its dimin. Mingle is, 

but very common in Suffolk. A. S. mengean, miscere. 

In Suffolk to taing ia confined to kneading of dough for 

bread [Spur.]. 
*Minge, or Bangs. To drizzle [M. C. H. E.]. 
*MinginB. Midges, small gnats [A. E. R.]. 
*MingIe-oum-pur. A mixture of ingredients or matters 

unpleasant to the sight as well as the palate [Johnson]. 
Minifer. The whit« stoat or ermine. 
*Miniiy. Make less [M. C. H. E.]. 
*Miniv©r or Minifer. The weasel [M. C. H. B,]. 
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Hink, Mint. To attempt, to aim at. It is not the only 
inntimco in which we change the consouants k and (. 

Uink-meat. Meat for fowls, &c., mhiff&l with bi'an or 
hjirley-nieal. Vide Mung. 

Uinnock. One who affects much delicacy, to affect deli- 
cacy, to play the fribble- 
Hint. A groat niimber [Spur.]. Vide Mink. 

Uisbeholding. Offensive, afTrontiog. It is applied solely 
to words. Ex. ' I never gave her one niisbehulding 
word.' 

HiBcasualty. An unlucky accident. 

'Mischief. To happen with a mischief, to meet with an 
accident. 

Hisoomfortuno, MiBComhap. Misfortune, mishap. The in- 
sertion of the syllable coth is by no means without sig- 
nification. Fortune or hap comes amies. 

♦Miseraled. Pitied, commiserated [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Mi8erat«d, Rendered miserable [Spur.]. 

Misery. Acute pain in any part of the body. Migei'-y in 
the head means a violent headache. 

Hialin-busb. The mistletoe. 

"^MisTigured. Disfigured [Johnson]. 

*Mitchpool. A whirlpool [G. E.]. 

*Hob. To rail at, Ex. ' She mohhed me shameful ' 
[C. 8. P., C. D.]. 

*Mobcap or Mop-cap. A tartar, hasty- tongued. Also a 
kind of Tam-o'Shanter hat [M. C. H. B.]. 

Mock-beggar Hall. A house with an inviting external 
aspect, but within poor and bare, dirty and disorderly, 
auil disappointing those who beg alms at the door. 

*Mockbrawn. See Brawn. 

*Mooking. Alternate. . 
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^Moderate, or Middling. In a fair state of health only 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

Moffle, Muffle. To speak thick and inarticulately. In 
East Norfolk more usually pronounced Maffle [E. S. T.]. 

Moil, (i) To labour. (2) To be fatigued or perplexed in 
body or mind is to be moiled [Johnson], 

Moise. (1) To mend, improve, increase, &c. Old Fr. moiaon, 
not moiaacm. (2) To increase in growth as plants [S^jur.]. 
(3) To thrive [Arderon and Marshall]. 

^Molberries. Skuas (Lesteidae) [M. C. H. B.]. 

Mold or Molt. A profuse perspiration. 

*Moll, Mole. Dead ; e. g. * He 's gone to the moll country ;* 
viz, is dead [H. B.]. 

*MoU. Straw beaten small [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Molli£led. Melted [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Moltlong. A sore or disease between or rather above the 
clees of cattle [Johnson]. 

Molt- water. Clear exudation. Ex. ' His face was all of 
a molt'Water' The discharge from a blister is likewise 
so called. 

Month's-mind. An eager wish or longing. A very ancient 
phrase, many centuries old, in very general use in a dif- 
ferent sense, perhaps now equally general in this. It 
was a feast in memory of the dead, held by surviving 
friends at the end of a month from the decease. 

*Moon. ' The moon on her back holds water.* A sign of 
rain [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Mop8y. A slatternly mawther. 

*Mor. A female [G. E.]. 

*Moroan. An eflSgy [G. E.]. 

^Moreiah. Something so good that one would like to have 
more [Spur.]. 
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Moreover than that. Besidtis, ovt^r and above that. It ia 
equivalent to the contmon phraae. ' wliat ia more than 

thot' [T.l 
*Morfery. A farraer'a cart [G, E.]. A cormptiun of her- 

niaphradito [W. R.]. 
Uork-shriek. A mockery, a humbug, a foolish old wife's 

talo. literally, it means a sftrtelc in the dark. 
Morria. (i) An ancient game in very common modem 

use. (i) To go away. 'He ia vwrria'd,' he has taken 

Fi-ench leave [Johnson], 
Mort, A very great number or quantity. 
Mortal. Very great, exceeding, 
Mortation, Mortationa. Ueed as adjectivea, and with the 

addition of ly, as adverbs. Thus eked out with additional 

syllables, they may be understood as intcnsivea of mortal 

and mortalJy ; but are very vulgar words, of course. 
*Morte. A corpse, a dead body [J. H. G.]. 
Mortice, Morth, A corpse (mors) [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Mother Home. The keeper at Scoulton, where the little 

gulls congregate annually, told me that tho mere was 

like a mother home to them [W. R.]. 
Moultry. Spoken of earth when mellow, and neither too 

wet nor too dry [Spur.]. Surely from Mould \yf. R.]. 

Vide Muldry 1 
Mouse-hunt. The weasel [J. H. G.]. 
Mowing. For mewing. ' It waa mowin the bitterest,' said 

of a cat [Em.]. 
Mozy. Shaggy, covered with hair. The clown, who shaves 

but once a week, is of course very viozy when he cornea 

under the >>ai'ber's hands. It is a common nickname of 

itinerant Jews, whether bearded or not. In this caae ib 

may be meant for Moses, aa we call a sailor Jack. 
*Muck. A terra of disparagement, e, g. ' You young muck 

jou'[H.BJ. 
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Muok Qrabber. A hunks ; a sordid saver of money, 

delves for it, as it were, in the mire. 
Huck of Sweat, Muck Waah. Excessive perspiration. 
Muck Spout. One who is at once very loquacious and 

very foul-mouthed. A most expressive term. 
Muoky. Diiiy, 
^'Huddle. Fatigue, not necessarily from drinking. To 

muddle time away, muddle about [F. J. B.]. 
Mudgin. Rubbish of chalk and ruined buildings, mixed 

with lumps of clay, broken straw, &c., with which hovels 

or low walla for farmyards axe sometimes built. See 

Hnffltee. A covering for the wrists, of cotton, wool, or 

fur. A very small muff [Br.]. 
*Mulfle. To bumble the bells [Spur.]. 
*Muir-heart. Faint-hearted [5, A', 99], See Mure. 
Mulder. To crumble into dust. 
*Mul(lry. Said of earth greatly affected by the frost, finely 

pulverized [Johnson]. Vide Moultry? 
Hull, (i) Soft, breaking soil ; ' putris gleba.' The broken 

and dusty relics of turf-heaps are called turf midl, or 

mool. (i) A mill [Spur.]. (3) To make a mesa of any 

undertaking [C. H. E. W.]. 
*MuUer. Miller [C. S. P.]. 
Mulligrubs. A fit of the sullens. We do not use it for 

gripes. 
*Mallok. A medlar [If. and Q. 2nd Ser. ii. p. 338]. 
MuUy. To make a sort of sullen half-suppressed growling, 

like & dog before he barks, or a bull before he roars. 
Mulp. To be sulky, to pout. 
*Mumby. A kind of pear, a roussellette [Spur.]. 
Mump. A hop and a jump [Johnson], 
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Humper. A beggar. Commonly iisetl id Norwich for the 

waits [A. E. K.]- 
Uunp (i) A particle of interrogation, used in much the 

name manner as Ah'nP or AnanP q. v, (2) A low t«rm 

of addresa, I'alhor espreasive of extreme familiaiity than 

of contempt, as Jon. explains Uin, which is used in the 

Bume manner in the West, Ex. 'Tie all true, nii(7t'; 

corn perhapa of Man. [I never heard it— W. R-] 
Hung. A mixture of coarse meal with milk or pot liquor 

for the food of dogs, pigs, or poultry. From Mine, q v. 

Id Norfolk used for barleyraeal only [Johnson]. From 

Ming, kneaded, mixed up. 
*Mungo. The human mouth [Johnson], 
Mure-hearted. Soft-hearted, meek-apirited, easily moved 

to pity or tears. 
Hu re -mouthed. Using soft words. 
Mush. Guardedly silent. 'As mus/i as a mackerel' 

[E. S. T,]. 

*Ha (nay). Offer or refusal ' When you want to sell 
that horse I wish you would give me the nu of him ' 
[Johnson]. 

Wab. To catch, as a bird catches insects in its bill. 

Habbity. Short in stature, but full grown. Said of a dimin- 
utive female. A ludicrous derivative from ITab, as if the 
little creature might be taken up between one's finger 
and thumb. 

Nabble. To gnaw. A stronger word than Nibble, by 
change of vowel. Mice nibble and rats nubile our vic- 
tuiils, and hares and rabbits our gi'owing vegetables. 

ITab-nanny. A louse. 

*Nacker. A collar or harness maker [Johnson], 

B'aggle. To pace and toss the bead in a stili' and affected 
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manner, like a young iiag bitted and reined to be shewn 

at a fair; Particularly applied to affected femalrai. 
Wame or Half-name. To privattily baptize [C. H. B.]. 
Nancy. A small lobster. 
♦Wape. In laying a hedge, to wipe is to cut tbe branch 

partly through so that it can be bent down [Johnson]. 
^ZTarea. The kidneys of any animal [Johnson]. Vule 

Near. 
♦Ham P An interrogation ; as if to aay, ' I ilid not hear or 

understand what you said ' [Johnson]. 
*Nambut Used in the sense of an excuse. ' I can't, sir ' ; 

I iMTiihut must go to-morrow " [Johnson]. Nobbut 

[W. R.]. 
Narrow -wriggle. Apparently a corrupt form of Erriwijgle, 

'{■ V- 
"^Nasen. Plural of nests [Spur.]. 
*Naaty. Disagreeable, bad tempered, easily offended. Ex. 

' He was very ntisly about it '^angry or u no om promising 

[M. C. H. B,]. 
Nation. Very, extreme. 
Native. Pronounced na-tive, but aa the word is in its 

nature an adjective, place must necessarily be undei-stood. 

Ex. ' Norwich is my tiatiL-e.' 
Nattle. To be bustling and stirring about trifles, or very 

busy in doing nothing at all. 
Nature, {i) Natural feeling or affection- A simple old 

woman, as a reason for loving one of her daughters more 

than the others, said she had more nature in hor. (z) 

Kinsfolk [Spur.]. 
Naughty-back. A tenii of gentle reproof, fur the most 

part used to children, 
Nay, Nay-say, Right or opportunity of refusal. Ex. 

' Give me the lunj-miii, or ihc nuy, of it ' means ' Let me 
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Lave the first choice, so that I may i-efuse it, if I think 
proper.' 

Nayword. (i) A watehword, password, private token. 
Whosoever cannot give it must not be admitted or 
trusted, ae the case may be. (i) A bjeword, a laughing- 
stock. 

Naele, If azzle. A ludicrous dim. of ass. 

Near. The fat of tho kidneys. In Suffolk it is pronounced 
' nyre.' Vide Wares. 

Near Now. A little while ago. Pegge imputes this word 
to U9. But where did he hear it? 

Neck-break, (i) Complete ruin. Ex. 'The fall of piicea 
was his iif^k-break' (2) A game for children, with two 
short splines having a third between them, fixed so aa 
to move in a curious way on a ceiling, which makes the 
neck ache to look up long at them [Spur. J. 

Necking, Neckinger. A cravat or any other covering for 
the neck. 

Neok Weed. A common ludicrous name of hemp. 

♦Need. Parturitio [Spur,]. 

Needle. A piece of wood put down by the side of a post 
to strengthen it, a spur. 

Needles. (1) A common weed among com, so called from 
its long and sharp seeds. (3) Shepherds' needles (A'ccin- 
dix jjerten mneriHj. Shepherds' purse (Cti/meUa liursu 
/Mdoris) [M. C. H. B.]. 

♦Meeds' End. In difiicultiea, on short commons [Johnson]. 

♦Neesen. Plural of neat [B. N. 7— ? W. R.]. 

*Nefiy. Nephew [X. ami Q.]. 

*Heither nigh nor by. Nowhere near, without one's leave 
[M, (;. H. B.]. 

Nep, Nip. The herb cat-mint, which being covered with 
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a fine white down, has given rise to a common simile, 
* as white as nip.' 

Nervish. Affected with weakness of nerves. 

*TSfesmg, For nesting, or rather looking after nests. Boys 
said to play truant after birds-nmTi^f [W. B.]. 

Nest Gulp. The smallest and weakest of a brood of nest- 
lings. 

*Ne8tl6tripe. The worst of a litter of pigs [N, and Q. 
2nd Ser. i. p. 75]. 

Nettle Springe. What is more generally called Nettle 
Bash. A small tingling and itching eruption, looking 
and feeling as if it had sprung up from the stinging of 
nettles. 

*NettuB. A neat-house [Spur.]. 

Newdiole, Something new, just as a miracle is something 
wonderful. A fanciful and licentious fabrication, per- 
haps never used at all seriously. 

News. To tell as news. Ex. *It was newaed at market 
yesterday.' 

*New8ed. Mentioned in the newspaper [M. C. H. B.]. 

Nexingy Nesting. Very near, coming next to. 

Nicked. Exactly hit, in the very nick, at the precise 
point. Another of Sir Thomas Browne's words. 

Nickled. Beaten down and intricately entangled, as grow- 
ing com or grass by rain and wind. 

Nidget. (1) To assist a woman in her travail. See Need 
= travail. Johnson says it is only used when a woman 
gives the help, (a) A cowardly coxcomb or pretender. 
See Norfolk DroUery, 1673, i2mo, p. 40. 

Niffle, Niffle-naffle. To trifle, to play with one's work 
[Forby]. Niffy-naflfy [Spur.]. To walk daintily [G. E.]. 

*Nigeting. To call women to one in labour [Arderon]. 
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Nigger, (i) A short half-euppressed tieigh ; and a dimin- 
utiv(f of that word. (3) A sneering contemptiiouB 
giggle. Snigger ? 

Niggle, (i) To eke out wilh extreme care, (a) To cheat 
dexterously. Ex. ■ He nigglti} him of bis money ' 
[Forl.y]. "(3) To cuddle [G.'j. C]. 

Hildy Wildy. Whether one would or not : nllleil he, 
vilM he. 

Nine Holes. (1) A rustic game ; or, indeed, more than one. 
In one of them, nine round holefl arc made in the ground, 
and a ball aimed at tliem from a certain distance. This 
is supposed in N. G. to be the modern form (whether 
subject to the same rules or not) of ' Nine men's morria.' 
We have that game, and it is different, being played on 
a flat surface. In our other game of nine-holes, the holes 
are made in a board with a number over each, through 
one of which the ball is to pass. (1) A fish of the 
lamprey kind, not uncommon in our fen ditches. 

Ninnie or Ninny. Soft, 8awny,silly,orshanme[M.C.H.B.]. 

Nip. ( I ) To pinch close in domestic management, (a) A 
parsimonious housewife. Br. Nip Cheese. See Nep. 

Nipper. A young nipper. Vide Yipper. To nip about. 
To stir nimbly, slightly [M. C. H. B.]. 

Nipt. Pinched. ' He lies 711'^/,' he is haid run. 

Niehany. Very positive [G, E.]. 

Miay. A very poor simpleton. 

Hittle. Not a corruption or mispronunciation o[ llUle ; in 
addition to the import of that word, it includes the idea 
of neatne.ss or prettiness. 

*Nittlod. Entangled [Spur.]. 

*Noah. The foot or swing plough [Joimson]. 

Noahs Ark. A cloud appearing when the sky is for the 
most part clear; much resenibliDg, or at least supposed 
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to resemble, a large boat turned bottom upwards. It is 
considered as a sure prognostic of rain. 

Nobbut. Only, or except. It is a confused jumble of none 
but, or nothing but, Ex. * I keep nobbut two cows.* 
' Mr. Smith is a good master, nobbut he is too strict.' 

Nobby. A fool ; also a very young fool. 

Noble. The navel. 
*Nocky. A ninny [Spui*.]. 

Nog. A sort of strong heady ale. It seems to be peculiar 
to Norwich. Sir Robert Walpole*s predilection to 
' Norfolk n>og ' is well known. Nuttall's Diet., edited by 
a Norwich man, gives nog^ a measure, a little pot. 

Nogging. (i) Courses of brickwork, between or below 
upright posts or studs in the construction of some walls. 
(2) A small measure or pot of ale [C. H. E. W.]. 

No'hn. An awkward syncopated form of the word nothing. 
Ex. * I don t know no'hn about it.' [? None.] 

Noils. Coarse refuse locks of wool, of which mops and 
dwiles are made. Nolled, knotted or matted. 

**Noint. (1) To beat [Johnson]. (2) A rogue, a good-for- 
nothing [H. B.]. 

'^Noising. A term given by Norfolk marshmen to saveral 
species of birds frequenting their native swamps. They 
apply it particularly to the song of the Nightjar, 
Grasshopper, Reed and Sedge Warblers (E. T. Booth) 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

*Nolt. A dunce or blockhead [Johnson]. 

No Matters. But moderate, nothing to boast of. Ex. ' The 
squire iq no matters of a shot.' * Is the parson a clever 
churchman ? ' ^ No great matters,' 

Nonoe. 'He did that for the nonce* It always means 
something oflTensive [Forby]. Spurdens disagrees with 
this, and says, *• for the nonce or noonst ' has its natural 
sense only. 



Noneare — Nothing 

r [Ray]. 



I7oiieare. Not till now [Ray]. Sir Tliomas Browne has it 
in the sense of presently. Tiie Puvton Letters has Non er, 
for not earlier or no sooner. G, J. C. saya ' a little while.' 

ITonekin. Playing nonsensical [G. E.]. 

*None of both neither. [C. S. P.] 

^nonne eking. Full of apish monkey tricks [Johnson]. 

Nounock. (i) An idle whim ; a childish fancy. Connected 
no doubt with the following. (2} To imitate, to resem- 
ble (?) [Johnson]. (3) To play the fool [Spur.]. 

Wonny. To trifle ; to play the fool. Chiefly applied to 
the fondUng and toying of sweethearts, and when the 
fair one is coy, and cries ' be quiet,' ' you shan't," &c. 

Honplunge. Nonplus. 

Noonings. The dinners of reapers, &c., stJU taken at 
noon. See rievenaes. 

*Trope. A bullfinch [Ray.]. 

*lToppet. A bunch of wood or straw [Johnson]. 

Nor. Than. 

Noration. A loud rumour, or, as it were, a roaring general 
publication of what was meant to be kept secret. 

*Horbor. Neighbour [M. C. H. B.]. 

*M'orn. Nothing [Spur.]. 

'*IToBe. A smell. In iisc generally of hay, e. g. ' That hay 
have a buetiful nose' [H, B.]. 

•Not but what. Nevertheless, or it was not because I did 
not [M. 0. H. B.]. 

*Notch. To dock. 'He iiotched me half a day,' viz. de- 
ducted BO much from my wages [W. B.]. 

Notchet. A notable feat, something that deseiTcs to be 
marked, recorded, noted, votched. 

^Noteless. Not taking notice, of old people with failing 
powers [W. B.]. 

*Nothing. Not at all, not nearly, e.g. 'so large 1' 'No- 
thing 80 krge ' [H. B.]. 
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^Kotifled. Noted [Johnson]. 

Nawl, Noble. The oavel. The newdl atone of a circular 

staii-caae would seem to come from this [W. R.]. 
*Noyl6fl- Refuse wool in combing [Johnson]. 
Ifaddle. To hold down the head. Johnson has Nuddiing 

or NuzsUng, hiding the face in the hosom to prevent 

being recognized. 
*Nudge. To touch with the elbow [M. C. H. B.]. 
^Nudging. Cheerless, solitary, living in obscurity from 

penurious habits [Johnson]. 
ITum. Stupid. Ex. 'As num as a post.' Compare 

Numskull. 
^Humbchance. ' She niver offered to do a hand's tu'n, but 

stood garpin an' starin' just like numhchance ' [Em.]. 
ITumpoBt. An imposthume. This dreadful malady in the 

head must of course produce stupor. We should say, it 

makes a man ' as num as a pod.' [What rubbish ! — 

W. R.] 
•Hunting. Sullenly angry [Johnson]. 
Nonty. Very plain and old-fashioned. Applicable to 

female dress only. Moat probably clumsily formed from 

the word nun. 
TVut-arome. A stick, with a crook at the end of it, to pull 

the boughs of filberts, or hazels, in order to gather the 

fruit. 



*Oaf. SiUy, stupid. You siUy oaf, or oof [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Oainy. Light, porous, floury ; spoken of ploughed land 

[Marshall]. See Omy. 
Oatfllght. The chaff of oats, much lighter than that of any 

other sort of grain, and which may most properly be said 

to fly. 
*OiIoy. An oUed amoek or canvas jersey [M. C. H. B.]. 
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One-eyed Steak — Over-flush 1B5 

turning up the last-drawn carJ, to show whetlier the 
number was exactly made up, or exceeded ; the second, 
from the fortunate contingency of drawing an aoe after 
two tens ; the ace, counted for eleveui made up the 
game, and waa certainly a good ace. It is still played 
by chiliiren. 

*One-eyed Steak. A Yarmouth bloater [M. C. H. B.], 

Onto. Upon. Ex. ' I will lay my stick onto you' [T.] 

*Open. Not spayed, spoken of a heifer or a sow [Marshall]. 

Opinion. To opine. 

*Orte. Leavings, scraps, fragments, Sutf [E. S. T.]. Kings- 
ley uses this word for piet^ea of a broken stick [W. B.]. 

*Otherflorae. Some other [iV. uml Q.]. 

Out Holl. To scour a ditch, and make it as it was at first, 
completely ho/l [Forby]. A vile practice of scouring 
out the ditch for manure, without returning any part of 
the soil U> the root of the hedgewood [Marshall]. 

*Ont of ones hondred. To feel sti-ange, out of one's 
element [M. C, H. B.]. 

Outs. Vi'le Make, 

Outshifts. The skirts, boundaries, extreme and least re- 
garded parts of a town, parish, farm, or garden. Ex. 
• He lives somewhere in the outuh-'ifta of tlie town.' 

Oven Bird. The long-tailed titmouse. The bird itself is, 
indeed, hcldom called by this name, but most commonly 
the long-tailed pick-oheese. The allusion is to the nest, 
which is otherwise, and more descriptively at least, 
called a Pudding- poke 'a uest. Sometimes called a Ground 
Oven [A. E. R.]. 

♦Over. The Coroner is said to go 'over 'a corpse [M,C.H.B.]. 

*Overday- goods. Refuse stock. Goods whose day is over 
[M. C. H. iJ.]. 

Over-flush. Superfluity. 



1B6 Overgive — Pad 

Overgive. To thaw. 

Overhew. To overgrow and ovei-power; as strong and 

luxuriant plants overhew those of humbler growths. 

*Overlar. Overreach [M, C. H. B.]. 

*Overlooked. Bewitched [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Overly. Arbitrary, tyrannical [Johnaon]. 

Overwhart. Across. To plough overivhart is to plough at 
right angles to the former furrows. Overthwart [W. R.]. 
Overwort [B. iV. 22]. 

Overworn, Apparel worn as long as is thought fit, thrown 
aside, and given to servants or the poor, is called ' ove-r- 
woni clothes.' 

^Owdaoioua, Outdacious, Oudacioue, Alldaoioua. Auda- 
cious ; 'An owdaciouB liar or scoundrel ' [M. C. H. B.]. 

Owe. To possess by right. Ex. ' Mr. Brown owes that 
farm.' This seems to me a misunderstanding of our 
Norfolk phrase, ' Mr. B. own that farm,' for owns [W, R.], 

*Owl'a Crown. The wood cudweed [Marshall]. 



Faok Oate. A gate on a pactway, which often lies through 
inclosed grounds. Many of such ways and gates still 
retain their names and use in Jiigh Suffolk. 

Packman. A hawker, one who travels about the country 
with packs of goods [L. Sc, Br.]. 

Fack-rag Day. Old Michaelmas day, on which servants 
in the country pack up their tatters and go to new 
services. 

Fackway. A narrow way by which goods could be con- 
veyed only on pack-horses ; now a foot and bridle way 
with gates. 

Pad. ( I ) To make a path by walking on a surface before 
untraoked, as in new fallen snow, or land lately ploughed 
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[Forby]. {2) Dried cow-dung, foi'merly collected tor 
fuel [Johnson]. (3) A pannier [Marshall]. 

Paddle. To trample, applied principally to children [Forby]. 
Only when in water [Spur.]. 

*Padling. Trifling, ' peddling.' ' My small padling debts.' 
Will of James Foley of Little Hedingham, yeoman, 1679 
[C. D.]. 

Fage. The lad attending on a shepherd. 

Faigle. A cowslip. The flowers are dried by some rustic 
simplers, and an infusion of them, under the name of 
paigle tea, is administered as a very mild and wholesome 
soporific. Certainly it has that etl'ect ; and so, in ditierent 
cases, has paigle wine, which is by far the more palatable 
medicine. The word 'paigle' is, in Suffolk, applied to 
the crowfoot, Ranunculue imihoims, Lin. 

*Fake. To poke about. ' He pake about like a turkey 
arter dark.' He moons about [Em.], 

*Pali6nose, An inquisitive person [B. iV, 27]. 

*Pafeing. Poking about. See Peaking. 

*Pal. Two courses or rounds in stocking knitting [John- 
son]. 

*Palliy, Polky. Always of potatoes diseased. 

Famment. A square paving brick. Contracted from 
pavement. 

Fample. To trample lightly. A child pitmples about. A 
heavy-heeled fellow slixle. Johnson has, ' to walk as if 
the feet were tender.' 

*Fampling. Fidgety [M, C. H. B.]. 

Fan. (i) The hard earth below that which is moved by 
the plough. (2) To be hardened, as the surface of some 
soil is, by strong sunshine suddenly succeeding heavy 
rain. It seems a comparison (parvia magna) with the 
operation of fire in a pottery. Johnson has, 'to bind 
firmly, as a barn floor of clay.' 
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Fanohion, A laige broad pau. Augin. of Pan. 

Fane. A rej^ular division of some sorte of husbandry 
work, as digging, sowing, weeding, &c. It seems to have 
been figuratively taken from panes, or atripos of cloth. 
Indeed, that old sense is still in use among us. Paned 
curtains are made of long and narrow gtripes of different 
patterns or colours sewed together [Forby]. The quan- 
tity of clay or brick between the studs [Johnson]. 

*Fangle. In the parish of Wereham is one of those fenny 
badly-di'ained pieces of land, which are usually called 
' labours in vain.' from all attempts to turn them to 
profitable uses being ineffectual ; this is called the Pamjle 
[E. S. T.]. 

Fanhin, Fanchin. A small pan. Pannikla ? 

*Fapep. ' A piece of paper,' a summons. ' I '11 get a piece 
o' paper for you ' [U, C. H, B.]. 

*Fapiah, A decayed pollard tree, showing white [Johnson]. 

Far I Yard f]. An inclosed place for domestic animals, for 
ciilves, perhaps, in particular. 

*Fapoel. A piece or quantity. ' A parcel of grub ' — a pack 
of nonsense. 

Farat. Perfect. ' Noe was a just man and a ixivfite' [Cw/t- 
giuven Cht-oiude. E. S. T.]. 

*Faplour Chamber. The room ut'ec the parlour, just as the 
porch chamber is the room over the porch [W. R.]. 

*FarBley Breakstone. The common saxifrage [W. G. W.]. 

*Fart. Half [M. C. H. B.]. 

Fartless. In part, partly. Perhaps the syllable hms might 
bo thought to express the intended idea more strongly. 

Far-yard. The farm-yard, [Bather the manure-yard.] 

Fash. To beat anything brittle into small fragments. 

Fass. To ' immt the bell ' is to toll it for the purpose of 
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announcing a death. On the day of the funeral tlio bell 

is not said to be paused, but tolled or rung. 
Fatoh upon. To impute blame i-ashly or wrongfully, Ex. 

' He patched it upon rao, who knew nothing of the 

matter.' 
*Paulk. To climb, to stand high [G. E.]. 
*PaupuaaeB. Paupers. Suff. [HaUiwell]. 
Paved, (i) Turned hard, as a clayey soil in dry weather 

[Forby]. Spoken of dirty clay lanea which have become 

passable [Cull. Haw.]. 
*Pawk. To throw about awkwardly. Suff. Hence 

Pawky, an awkward fellow [Halliwell], 
*Pawk. To eeaich [S. K. 26\ 
PawtB. Flat boards fastened on the feet to enable men to 

walk safely on mud or ooze. 
Pax-wax. The strong tendon in the neck of animals [Sir 

Thomas Browne's list and B, N. 35]. 
Pay. To beat. 
Paagoose. One who has an aspect both sickly and isilly. 

It is a compound of peak and gouse. 
*Peaidng, (i) Secretly looking or prying about [John- 
eon], (3} Also of a youny chicken or pheasant that is 

not well and will not eat. Phonetic from the noise 

the latter makes [M. C. H. B.]. (3) Or peagoosing. ' How 

he do go a pea-goosin' about ' [E. M.]. 
*Pearl. The common tern {Sterna flaviatiliv) and the 

lesser tern {Sterna minTiuta) [J. H. G.]. This is called 

'Chit'perle[M. C. H. B.]. 
*Pearwhelp. A scion or offset from the root of a pear-tree 

[Jolmson]. 
Ffickish. Hungry, disposed to be pecking. 
Pecurious. Very minutely and scrupulously exact. It 
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seems to bo fantastically fabricated from peak and 
cui'louo ; importiug a prying curiosity to see that all is 
quite right. 

Fed. A pannier, a large wiclcer basket with a lid. Two are 
commonly used, and called a ' pair of peils,' one on each 
side of a horse, in which pork, fowls, butter, and eggs are 
carried to market, and fish hawked about the country. 

Fedder. One who carries wares in a peil, pitches it in open 
maiket, and selis from it. But probably any foot-man, 
whether trader or pilgrim [W, R.]. 

Fsddor's Way. In the old maps of Norfolk a road is laid 
down, under this name, from the north-west extremity, 
called St. Edmund's Point, over the champaign part of 
the county to tho interior and central parts. It was 
much frequented of old, and goods of more value and 
importance conveyed along it than are now wont to be 
carried in peds. Some few reaches of it here and there 
still retain the old namo; but the whole of its ancient 
course cannot be made out, being of course lost in the 
incloHures which have taken place in modem times. 

*Fedware. For podware. Pulse, beans, peas, or any kind 
of pod.s [Johnson]. 

*F©el. A long-handed sort of shovel used forputting bread 
into the old-fashioned brick ovena [M. C. H. B,]. 

Fee-wee. (i) Peakingand pining ; whining and whimper- 
ing, (i) To micturate, especially of children; pittle = the I 
same. Ex. ' He ha' pittlcd his britches ' [M, C. H. B.]. 

Fee-wic. To peak and pine, &c. 

To thump with sharp knuckles. 

Peg Trantum. A galloping, rantipole girl ; a hoydenish i 
mauther. 

Felt, (i) A sheep's skin with the wool on. In R. N, C. it I 
is a raw skin or hide without the hair or wool, (a) A 1 
game at cards somewhat like whist, but played by thre« I 
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' only. (3) The act of plucking feathers from live geeso 
> [Johnson]. 
Pelt Wool, The wool which is shorn from the hide after 

the animal's death. 

Pend. (i) To press or piach. Commonly said of apparel 

which does not fit. Ex. ' The shoe pends here." A phrase 

sometimes used figuratively for ' that is the tender point,' 

r the like. (2) To incline or lean, 'The wall penda 

' this way,' 

To be fretful. 
^ent. Short of anything. ' Pent iov i\m&.' 'Peiifforrume' 
[W. H,]. 
•■ Peroeivanoe. Faculty of perception ; aptitude to learn. 
Ex. ' The boy is a dunce, and has no perce'ivance.' 
Perish. To destroy. Ex. ' The frost has periehed all my 
^^' tender plants.' 

^^Kperk. (1) To porch. (2) A perch. A legitimate noun 
^^^K Buhstantive. (3) A wooden frame against which sawn 
^^^H timber is set up to dry. So called from its resemblance 
^^^K in form to a perch in a bird-cage. (4) Brisk, lively, proud. 
^^^V 'Perk as a peacock.' 

^^Hterry Dancers. The Northern lights. The penes or perries 
^^^P are the fairies. There is fancy and elegance in this word. 
It is corrupted, it seems, in L. Se, to merry dancera or 
pretty dancera. 
_ ♦Perry Wind. Half a gale [W. White's Eastern England, 
Lh i. p. 9a ; also E. F. G. and J. G. N.]. 
^^■•Pesket (Feasood). A pod [M. C. H. B,]. 
Pess. A hassock to kneel on at church. 
Peterman. A fisherman; in use on the SuSblk coast. 
Petition. An adjuration. Ex, 'He took strong petitions 
that he was innocent.' 
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Fetman or Fedmtui. The smallest pig in the litter. Some- 
times Dodman of a litter, tliough this is properly used 
for a saail only [W. R.]. 

Tettjr. House of commons, garden-houae [M. C. H. B.], 

Fheeay. Frotfiil, querulouB, irritabie, sore. 

*Ph088y or Phooky. Applied to fruits when unsound, soft 
and woolly [Spur.]. 

*Fick. The bar-tail godwU [J. H. G.]. 

"Pick or Bang. A way of deciding which side is to go 
in first at any game. A stick is thrown up, and if it 
falls upright it is pick, au<l hatiii if it falls fiatliug 
[Johnson]. 

*Piek. An eel-spear [M. C. H. B.]. 

Fickoheese. (i) The titmouse, or yellowhammer [W. B.]. 
(2) Lii the plural in general use by school-children for 
the seeds of Mulva uylvetttrls [H. E.]. {3) The blue tit 
{P. cwi^deux) [M. C. H. B.]. 

Pickerel Weed. Most likely a species of Potoniogeton, Lin. 
The pike, and other fresh-water fish, deposits its spawn in 
narrow stripes upon the stalks and leaves of the Potomo- 
gefon and other water plants. 

*Pickings. A dirty, slovenly, ragged woioan, is said to be 
'a lump oi pickings' [Johnson]. 

Fickle. To glean a field a eecond time, when, of course, very 
httle can be found. It can surely be nothing more than 
a mere dimin. of pick. 

Picklin. A sort of very coarse linen, of which seedsmen 
make their bags, dairymaids their aprons, &c, 

*Fiekpurse or Bandweed. The common spurrey [Mar- 
shall]. 

''^Pidgeon-paiT. A male and female, used of human beings 
[F. J. B.]. 
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Pie. (i) Tho heap of earth ftnd straw piled over potatoes 

to protect tliem from the frost [Forby]. (a) A kind of 

gull or Scoulton pie (Larua rtdibumlue) [M. C. H, B.]. 
Piece or PieceB. Fields arable [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Pie-wipe. The pewit or tsouimoii lapwing [also Arderon]. 
♦Pieyard^Paryard. The bullock-yard [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Pifler (PipeflUer). A child who, in weaving, fille or winda 

the thread ou the pipe ready for the weaver [Johnson], 
*Pigeon-pair. A boy and a girl, not necesBsrily twins. 

When a man has two children one of each sex 

[M. C. H. E.]. 
*Pig^e. To Ije nice with one's food, turning it over like 

a pig [G. J. C,]. 
♦Pightle. See Pitlo. 

*Pigimre, Piehmire, Pishemire, or Fiehemeer. The ant. 
Pike off! Begone ! ' Shoulder your pike and march.' 
*PUch. {i) A flannel wrapper for an infant [Forby]. (a) 

A thick shoulder shawl [Johnson]. 
*Pile, The head side or obverae of a coin [Johnson], 
Pilger. A fisli-spear. 
Pimgenet. (i) A very delicate and mincing diminutive 

of pienigenet for poniegiiinate. (a) A small red pimple. 

Possibly a hyperbohcally figurative application of the 

first sense. 
*Pin. To fasten upon. As of a ferret and rabbit [M.C, H. B.]. 
Fin Basket. The youngest child in a family. 
Pingle. To pick one's food, to cat squeamishly. 
*Pin Horse, (i) The horse next before the shaft-horse or 

■ thiller ' [Bevan]. Those in front of him are Laah HorM 

and Fore Horse [W. G. W.]. 
Pinniag. The low masonry which supports a frame of 

stud-work. 
Pin of the Throat. The uvula. 
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Fin-patches, Pin-paunches. The Binall shell-fisb called 
periwinkles, of which vast multitudes are found on our 
coasts. They are commynly drawn out of their shells 
with a pin 

Pin Wing. The pinion of a fowl. 

*Pipe. The narrow entrance to a wild-fowl decoy [W. R.]. 

♦Pipes. Channels in the human anatomy [C. D.] (N. Ess.). 

Fipperidge. The barberry-tree. But the fruit is always 
called by ita proper name. 

Piss Bed. The common dandelion. So universally ia its 
diuretic effect known, that it ig said to have a name 
equivalent to this in every language in Europe. 

*Pit. Pond. The word in Norfolk generally implies water 
[H. BJ. 

Pit Hole. The grave. 

Pitle, Pickle. A small piece of inclosed ground, generally 
pronounced in the first, but not unfrequently in the second 
fonn. [Never to my knowledge, W. U.] See Pightls, 
always pronounced ' pytle." 

Fitter. To grieve piteously. ' Pittering and pining.' 

*PivBt. Privet [M.C.H.B.]. 

Placket. A pocket. 

*Plain. A level place surrounded by houses in a town, as 
in Norwich and Yarmouth. 

Plancher. A boarded or planked floor. 

Planets. The phrase ' by planets ' means irregularly, capri- 
ciously, upon no intelligible principle. In changeable 
weather the rain and sunshine come and go hy planets. 
A man of unsteady mind acts by planets ; meaning much 
the same as by fits and starts [Forby]. The word /i/fHief 
is used as a horoscope [Spur.]. 

Planting. A plantation. 
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*FlasIi. A shallow pool [E. S. T.]. Probably the same aa 

SplaBh in Surrey [W. R.]. 
Flaw. A slight boiling. IS the meat seems likely to be 

tainted before it can be dressed, the cook miiat ' give it 

a plaw ' to check the progress of decay, and, if possible, 

keep it a little while at a stand. 
*Plenna. To lose flesh, decline [Johnson]. No doubt the 

same as the next. 
Flenny. To complain fretfully. Sick children are said to 

plenny. 
Flounce, (i) To plunge with a loud noise [Forby]. (i}To 

nonplus [Johnson]. 
*Fluck. (i) A slight tear. E.g. ' That bromble gon my 

gown a rare pluck' [H. B.]. (2} Liver and lights, edible 

in'ards [M. C. H. B.]. 
Fluggy. Short, thick, and sturdy. 
*Plump. Bread broken or cut, with salt sprinkled and 

water poured over it [JohnaonJ. 
Flimky. Short, thick, and heavy, 
*Poach. To tread soft land by cattle [Spur.]. 
Fock-fretten, Fook-broken. Marked with the smallpox. 
Fod. A fat protuberant belly. 

Podge. To stir and mix together. The same as Foaoh. 
Foit. Something stronger than Pert, in farther assuming 

an air of importance. 
*Poke. A small sack [G. E.]. 
Foke Cart, Poking Cart, Poker. The miller's cart, which 

is laden with the pokes or flour-bags belonging to his 

customers. 
Foke Day. The day on which the allowance of com is 

made to labourers, who, in some places, receive a part of 

their wages in that form. 
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*Poker. The red-lieaded pocbard {F. feri-na) and tafted 

duck {F. i'ristata), called respectively red pokers and 

bla..'k pokers [M. C. H. B,]. 
*Pokey Hokey. A bugbeox to frighten children [Spur.]. 

Hokey Pokey Ib now cheap fruit ice in Norwich [W. R,]. 
*Polke. A pit full of mud [Pr. Pa.]. 
*PoUar. (i) An upper apartment in a house for fowls, in 

which they roost [Johnson]. { 2) A roostlng-place [Spur ], 

Hen's PoUy, a rooet YB. N. 27], Possibly from 'pillar' 

[W. E,.]. 
*PoUard. The Ijest kind of bran, sharps the second quality, 

middlings third do. [F. J. B.]. 
Poller, Pollen, Follinger. A pollard tree. 
Polliwiga. Vide Purwiggy. 

*Polly WashdiBh. The common wagtail [M. C. H. B.]. 
Poll. A hard driving blow. 
*Polten8. Crutches [Johnson], 

*Polter, Pouller. To shoot with a cross-bow [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Poople. The poplar-tree [Spur.]. 
Popinjay. A paiTOt : now obsolete [J. H. G,]. 
Poppin. A puppet. It is the French popin, which Cotgrave 

interprets ' spruce, brisk, quaint.' 
Poppin Show. A puppet-show. 
Popple, (i) A poplar-tree, (a) To tumble about with 

a quick motion, as dumplings, for instance, when the pot 

boila briskly. 
*PopplinB. Talking nonsense [Johnson]. 
*Pork Cheese. Brawn [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Porking. To go. To go picking up small pieces of wood, 

coal, or other fuel at the seaside [Spur.]. 
Forkling. A small porker. 
Pose. A catarrh, or co!d in the head. 
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FotladleB. Tadpoles, from their shape. 

*FotteiiB. Crutches for the lame [Spur.]. 

Potter. To poke, pry, rummage. 

Power. A great number. Ex. ' There was a vast pov:er of 

gentlefolk at the music' 
*PoyB. Pies [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Prat«, Crake. The noise a hen makes, usually supposed 

to be a sign she is near laying [U, C, H. B.]. 
*Prayed for. Banna asked. Ex. ' Mr. Hunn&rdwna prayed 

for in church to-day ' [H. B.]. 
Freat. Ready. In its common application it seems to be 

understood as an abbreviation of the adverb presently. 

Ex. ' I will be with you prest.' 
*Pretty. The ornamented part of a wine-glass. ' Fill it up 

tothepj-e«y' [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Fpey, The head of cattle driven from the common pasture, 

and impoimded if any among them belong to adjoining 

parishes [Johnson]. 
♦Friok. See Pritoh. 
Prim. Very small smelts. The fry of smelts. So called 

at Lynn, where the smelts are remarkably fine. 
Prime. To trim up the stems of trees, to give them the 

first dressing or training, in order to make them giow 

shapely. 
*Prink. To show out of the ground. ' The barley is j ust 

prinking out of the ground ' [Johnson]. 
Frise. A lever used for the purpose of forcing. This 

instrument is sometimes called a Fry. 
Fritoh. A strong sharp-pointed instrument of iron for 

various purposes, (i) A fold pritch ia that with which 

holes are made in the ground to receive fold stakes, or 

what are called the toes of hurdles. (2) An eel pritch is 
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a epear for taking eels. (3) Probably Prick, as an eel 
prirk [Spur.]. 

*Pritchel. The iron with which the smith makes the holes 
in the shoes [Johnson]. A kind of hard chisel for mill- 
stones [W. B.]. 

Proctor. To hector, swagger, or bully. From the proctors, 
who were licensed collectors of alms [W. R.]. 

Prog, (i) To pry or poke into holes and comers. (2) A 
curved spike or prong, to drag what is seized by it. (3) 
Food, {4) Begging for food, or money to buy it yriih. 
Ex. ' He is on the prog.'' 

♦Ppogue. To prick with a sharp stick [G. E.]. 

Froter. A poker. 

*Proud. A sow is said to look proud when maris appetena 
[E. S. T.]. 

*Puckep. To draw up or gather [0. E.]. 

Pudding. A stuffed cushion put upon a child's forehead, 
when it is first trusted to walk alone. 

Pudding Pie, A piece of meat plunyed in batter and 
baked in a deep dish, thus partaking of the nature of 
both pudding and pie. Sometimes called a Toad in a bole. 

Pudding Poke. Vide Oven and Poke. 

*Puddle. The implement with which thistles and other 
weeds are cut below the surface [Johnson]. Bpudi 

*Pulfep. The fieldfare [W. G. W.]. 

Fulk. (1) A hole full of mud, or a small muddy pond. 
Otherwise a Pulk Hole. Sir Thomas Browne speaks of 
tbem as shallow pools left at the ebb of the tide, but 
I think a pulk is rather a deep hole [W. R.]. Johnson 
says, ' a place whence water is drawn by a lever,' {3) A 
thick, chubby, fat figure, of low stature. 

Fulky. Thick, fat, chubby, and short. 
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*PiiU. To haul, to prosecute, e.g. to bring before the bench 

[C. H. B.]. 
*PuU. Of ditches : to draw out the weeds [H. C. H. B.]. 
*pTillen. Poultry [Pr. Pa.]. 
Fulling - time. The evening of the fair-day, when the 

wencbeg are pulled about. 
*Fnlling-treea. The part to which the horses are attached 

to plough [0. E.]. Vide Pundle-tree. 
Poll-tow, Pull-tow Knots. The coarse and knotty parts of 

the tow, which are carefully pulled out and thrown aside 

before it is fit to be spun into yarn, 
*Pulthy. Filthy [G. J. C.]. 
Fummace. The mass of apples mashed under a stone roller 

before they are placed between layers of straw or the 

cider press. The word is figuratively used for any soft 

pulpy substance, like rotten or maahed fruit. Ex. ' I will 

beat you to a pummace.' 
*Fanali it ! Be off! [Johnson]. 
Punder. To be exactly on an equipoise, 
Pnndle Tree. The wooden cross-bar to which the horses 

are fastened to draw ploughs or harrows. Tree means 

wood, as has been before explained ; and the compound 

word literally meauB, the balanced wood,, which ia 

descriptive of it. The pitmlle tree is thicker than the 

Whipple tree. 
Fungled. Shrivelled and become tough, as winter fruit 

overkept, but not turned rotten ; also grain shrivelled 

with heat or disease. 
Puppy. A puppet. 

*Fuppy-doB8. Small dogfish [M. C. H. B.]. 
Pur, A poker [also Arderon]. 
Purdy. Surly, ill-humoured, self-important. [This is not 

correct at Aylshaui.] 
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Purely - 
Much improved ii 



Quackle 

health. Ex. 'I am partly 



Purely. 
to-day,' 

*FQreIy. (Suff.) Only in connesion with a confinem^it. 
{N. Ess.) More generally [W. B.]. 

*Fari. Advertised at beer-houaea as a momicg drink, is 
waiTQ beer with a sprig of wormwood placed in it 
[A. E. R.]. 

Pnrle- (i) A tenn in knitting. It means an inversion of 
the stitches, which gives to the work, in those parts in 
which it is used, a different appearance from the general 
surface. The seams of stockings, the alternate ribs, and 
what are called the clocks, are j/nrled. (2) A narrow 
list, border, fringe, or edging. The top of a knitted 
stocking may, perhaps, serve as an instance, and thus 
point out the connexion with the preceding word, It is 
a contraction of Purflo. 

Purwiggy. A tadpole. 

*Piish. A sure [Spur.]. Not all sores, but rather an 
abscess [A. E. R.]. A boil or eore swelling [C. D,]. 

*Pushmire. For pismire or ant [Em,]. 

*PuHkot or Pnskit. A peapod [G. E ]. 

FuBsIe, Pnzele. A very dirty drab ; a filthy slut. 

*Put his muck up. Raised his temper [W, R.]. 

*Put out. To put out tho bell= to toll the bell [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Putty. The mud of a river. Probably only yaohtsmen's 
slang [W. R.]. 

*Puy. Johnson says the ' quant ' used to be so called. It 
is now obsolete [W. R.]. 

*Py6 Wipe. See Pie Wipe. 



Qnaokle. To interrupt breathing. Formed to express the 
inarticulate sound then uttered. ' My cough qVMckles 
me'[F. J. E.]. 
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' *QiiaakIed. Choked, suffocated [Cull. Haw.]. ' He fanged 

her by the tliroat and nearly (juitcUetl her,' 
Quaddle, Quoddle. To coddle : to boil gently. 
Quaddling, Quoddling. Codling ; a well - known soft 

Kummw apple. 
Quaddy. Very broad, short, and thick in person. 
Quaggy. Soft and tremulous. Primarily and particularly 

applied to soil, but not confined to it ; sometimes extended 

to great obesity and flabbiness of fleBh. 
*Quail. To curdle. 
*QuBka. In very common use. ' First time es ever I see 

the train I lay hold on the railings and lor' I quaked 

properly' fC. S, P.], 
''^Quant. See Quont. 
Quarrel. Any four-cornered pane of glass; more particularly 

the ancient lozenge-shaped pane. 
^Quarter. To quarter the road, to make a fresh track 

[M. C. H. B.]. 

Quavery Mavery. Undecided, and hesitating how to decide; 

not on an even balance ; meaning to determine, but fearful 

of taking a wrong step. 
Qaeach. A plot of ground adjoining arable land, and left 

unploughed, because full of bushes or roots of trees. 
Quest. To yelp as a dog when he scents his game. 
Questing. Barking, A ' queat'mij spaniel ' is one who opens 

upon the scent of his game, in contradistinction to one 

who runs mute. 
Queszen. (i) To suffocate with noxious vapour, (a) To 

smother away without flame, If the fuel be damp, the 

fire quezzena out. JohnRon says Queaeoined. 
*Qaiok, Dog's grass [Sir T. Browne]. Is this our south 

country Twitch or Couch, accursed of all gardeners? 

[W. E ]. 
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Quicks. RooU of grass, harrowed out of a foul soil long 
neglected, principally Triticum repens, Lin. They are 
couimunly collected in heaps, and burned on the land. 
The process is called ' burning of guides.' Couch, Quick, 
Twltob, are other common names of these rapidly rooting 
and stubbornly vivacious grasses. 

Quons. A hand-mill for grinding tQUBtard-£Ood. It may 
be suspected of being no other than a coarse corruption 
oi quern. 

Quont. A pole to push a boat onwards. Johnson saya the 
pole is called ' puy.' There is an extraordinary variation 
in the way this word is pronounced. Some watermen 
say qudnt, others qtiont [W.R.]. Similarly K&nd and 
Bond. 

*Quotted. Squatted; e.g. of partridges, 'They've ^uofferf' 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

Bab. A wooden beater, to bray and incorporate the in- 
gredients of mortar. 

Back, fi) A rut. We say a cart ract[Forhy]. (2) Weeds 
and other rubbish growing among com [Johnson]. 

*Hafe Board. A part of a wagon [B. N. 84]. See Bava 
Boards. Wings or side boards [M. C. H. B,]. 

BaS*. Refuse, rubbish, worthless fragments. In T. J. it is 
a-ssigncd to Norfolk, in the sense of a ' low fellow.' 

BafiUng, Idle, unsteady, unthinking. Ex. ' A raffiing 
follow," one who seems to act at random, hit or misa. 

BafiBing Pole. The pole with which the embers are spread 
to all parts of the oven. 

Baft. A fusty and damp smell, such as often proceeds from 
what has been closely shut up. 

Baft?, (i) Fusty, stale. A cask emptied of its contents is 
apt to become Tafty, if there be not sufficient access of 
air ; and provisions, if the larder be not well ventilated. 
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(a) The air is aaiil to be rufty when it is miaty, with an 
uupleasant smell If it be moreover cold, it is said to be 
' raw and rafty.' Ratber Baaty, q.v. [W, R.]. 

Baft, Baftinese. (i) A stinking mist. (2} Fuetmeas in 
a cask. 

Hag. To rail ; revile in outrageous and opprobrious teims, 

♦Raise. Of tbe act of expectoration. ' What I raize ia 
wonderful' (N. Ess.) [C. D.]. 

Bally, (i) A, projecting ledge in a wall built thicker below 
than above, serving the purpose of a shelf. (2) A coarse 
sieve, to sift peas or horse-beans. {3) To sift. 

*Bam. The keel of a boat [M. C. H. B.]. 

Bamp. (i) To prance, to romp. L. Se. Bampage. (a) To 
grow rapidly and luxuriantly. It is applied to the rank 
growth of plants supporting themselves. In the case of 
those which have tendrils or claspers, by which tbey lay 
hold on other supports, it is an admitted word. 

*Bamper. A public road or highway [Johnson]. 

*Bampered. A road is said to be rainpered when its sides 
I are pared down and suitable material laid on the middle 
[ to raise it [Johnson]. 

*Bamprow Goose. A Yarmouth herring [^Eastern Ettg- 
land,i. p. 133]. 

Bamshaokled. Confused and obstructed in motion, action, 
or intention, like a ram when his head is fastened to bis 
fore leg. Sometimes used as tumbledown, all to pieces. 

Banoh. To scratch deeply and severely, as with a nail or 
some more sharply pointed instrument. 
[ Band, (i) Ajoint of beef ; or rather a piece than a joint. 
It does not seem t6 admit of any precise definition, but 
to signify any fleshy piece from the edges of the larger 
divisions of the hind quarter, the rump, loin, or leg. 
(3) A strip of leather in the heel of a shoe, turned over 
tbe edge, and firmly stitched down to strengthen it. In 
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both senses from Teut. naid, mai^o. {3) The boggy 
§paco between embankments an<i stream of rivers [.V. 
ami Q. 2D(1 Ser. i. p. 513]. See Bond. I never heard it 
called rami [W. R.]. 

Bandan. The produce of a second sifting of meal Vide 
Crlble. 

♦Bannock. Womack Broad is bo called [M. C. H. B.]. 

Banny. The shrew-mouse. The short-tailed field-mouse, 
abounding in moist meadows, is not unfrequentlj called 
by the same name, but sometimes distinguished as the 
water i-anny. 

Banter, (i) A tin or copper can, in which beer is brongbt 
from the cellar, and poured out into drinking vessels. 
(2) To pour liquor from a large into smaller vessels. 
(^) To sew up a rent in a garment, or to apply a patch 
over it, so neatly as that the new stitches are not dis- 
cejTiible. 

*Bap. To exchange, to swop [Johnson], 

Bap and Bend. To seize and apply to his own use what- 
ever a man can lay handi on. 

Bape and Scrape. Much the same in import as the fore- 
going phrase, but implying less violence. 

*Bape (ri^ap) Hook. A sharpened sickle. A true sickle 
should have a slightly toothed or ragged edge [W. R,], 

Base. To cut or scratch superficially ; to wound or abrade 
skin deep. 

Basp, Besp. To belch. 

*Hasty. Rdsty meat is nasty, strong-smelling, though not 
fjuite Ktinking meat [W. R.]. See H«osty. 

Bath Ripe. Coming early to maturity. 

*Batiflod. Scolded, lectured [Johnson]. Bated? [W. R.]. 

♦Battlewing. The golden-eyed duck [J. H. G.], 
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P*Hattling. Scolding. ' I gon bim a good ruttling' [John- 

.n]. 
I Battock. A great noise. Battaoking [Johnson]. 

K&iun. To sprawl ; to move with arms and legs on fuU 

stretch. 
*RaTary. A violent mad fit of pasaion, attended with loud 

vociferation [Johneon], 
*BaTe Boards. Eave-boards [Johnson]. See Bafe Board. 
*Bavelings. The same as Frazelings. 
IswingB. Aftor-grass. VU/e Bddish. Pronounced Eowrin 
[Johnson]. 

[*Rawn. A second growth of meadow grass [H. E.]. 
Bazor. A small pole, used to confine faggots [Forby]. 
More usually Bizzer [E. S, T]. A long cleft pole, used 
to confine the splints in a building of stud and day 
[Johnson]. 
*BaBor Grinder. The night-jar [J. H. G.]. 
*Heaoh. A stretch of paling [H. B,], 
[ Heast, Beastiness. Eestiveness or rancidity. Indeed the 
two senses sfiem to be sometimes strangely confounded. 
Some talk of a horse ' taking reast or )-u*t,' or ' running 
n(*fj/,' meaning that he becomes relative, not rancid [Br.]. 
\ Beasty. (i) See Basty. (3) Restive. A corruption, no 
doubt. (3) Rancid ; and probably so is this of Busty, 
from the appearance of things turned rancid, as of bacon, 
to which it is particularly applied. 
*Beav6. To unroof or disturb the roof [Marshall]. 
*Bed Head. The common pochard {F. ferirto), also called 
Dunblrd. 
1" *Hed Leg. The redshank, not the French partridge 
[M. C. H. B.]. 
*Hed Tail, Fire Tail. The redstart [J. H. G.]. 
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Bed Weed. Any of the species of field poppy witli scarlet 

flowers. 
Beed Pheasant. The boarded tit [M. C. H. B.]. 
Beed Boll. A thicket of reeds on the borders or shallow 

parts of a river. 
*Beign-upon-you. To take violent hold. To get the mas- 
tery [F. J. B.]. 
Bern, (i) To droop the head, as ripe com. (i) To bear 

the head in a stiff and constrained posture, through afleo- 

tation, like that of a horse sharply bitted. 
Beleet. The meeting of different roads in the same point, 

as a three rcleet, a four releet, &e. 
Bender. To give a finishing coat of plaster to a wall 

[Forby]. To molt lard or other fat [Spur.]. 
*Rennable. Plain, easy to be undei-stood. ' That boy reads 

very rennahle ' [Johnson], 
Bore. Itaw, insufficiently cooked. 
Ket, (i) To Boak, to macerate in water. (2) Awart[E.S.T. 

and Bevan]. 
Betting Fit. A pond used for soaking hemp. In the fens 

tbei'e are two different modes of retting : dew retti-ng, 

which is spreading the crop on the grass, and turning it 

now and then to receive the dew; and water retting, 

which is laying it in a pond or ditch, covered with turf. 
*Bice. Pea straw [Johnson]. 
*Biolcles. The ' ringes ' or ' gonga.' Scattered corn or hay 

colliicted into ranks by means of large rakes, commonly 

callod drag-rakes [Johnson]. 
*Bickatavel, A frame of wood placed on stones or piers 

[Johnson]. 
Bicky. Masterly. 
Bid. (j ) To remove litter or ineumbiance ; to put in order, 

Ex. ' Rill up the room, or rid yourself, before the com- 
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pany come.' (i) To dispatch. Ex. 'To rid work,' 'to 
rid ground,' &c. 
iddle. A. coarse sieve ; as a com riddle, a. cinder riddle. 

Ride, (i) 'To inde grub,' to be out of humour, Bulkily 
silent and pouting [Forby], (2) The quantity of wood 
growing from one stub [Johnson]. (3) A aaddle-horse 
[Mareliall]. 

*Bidgeband. That part of the harness that crosses the 
back of the horse. In use in 1775 [C. D.]. 

*Hidgewith(©). A tumbril. One was sold in an overseers' 
distraint at Great Waldingfield, Suff., in 1724 [C. D.]. 

Rie. The raised border on the top of a stocking. 

*BieBt. An iron which is fastened below the breast of 
a plough [Johnson]. 

♦Kiffle. To plough lightly [B. N. 14]. 

Big. ( 1 ) A ridge in ploughed land, as much as lies between 
one furrow and another, (j) A rib in a stocldng [Forby]. 
(3) A trick or hoax [Johnson]. (4) A sheep having one 
testicle [Johnson]. 

Bight, (i } To set to rights ; to put into order ; frequently 
used with ' up.' Ex. ' Right up the room, company is 
coming.' {2) Obligation. Ex. 'I have no right to pay 
so much,' q. d. I am not obliged to pay it. 

Bight on. (i) Positively. Ex. 'I am Wg/if O'l determined.' 
' He is a plain rigfd on sort of man,' (2) Straight for- 
ward. Ex. ' Go right on, and you cannot miss the way.' 
(3) ' I am right on jowered out ' [W. R.]. 

Bight out. (1) Directly, uninterruptedly, completely. (2) 
Put out, excited. Ex. ' He was right out about it ' 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

Bight Bide. (1) To state and balance an account. (2) To 
set in order, replace \^Eiis(em England, i. p. 46]. (3) To 
put (0 rights in an otTensive or punching way. 
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Bic^ up. Upright. Ex. 'Stuid right up, boy!' It La 
tignradvely said of one who livea on his own meana, 
without trade or profeaaion, that he ^ lives right upS 

Bisht-up-earecL Prick-eared, pert, saucy. 

"^BigBby. A wanton romping giri [Johnson]. 

Bila^ ^i) To stir op water or liquor and make it turbid, 
by moving the sediment [Br.]. (2) It is figuratively 
applied both to the temper and to the complexion. 
A man is riletl wh^i he is provoked to anger. This is 
one of the numerous American words which came firom 
the East of England. 

Bim of the body. The membrane lining the abdomen, and 

covering the bowels. 

♦Birne. Fog (N. Ess.) [C. D.]. 

Bimple. A wrinkle. 

"^Bine, Bin. Brine [Marshall]. 

Binge. ( l ) The border or trimming of a cap, kerchief, or 
other article of female drees. (2) A row of plants^ or 
anything else [Forby]. (3) Com or hay collected in 
a row [Johnson]. 

Ban^Le. A ring as used in the nose of a bull or in aiouts 
of swine, or any sort of iron ring used on the fiurm 

[J H. G.]. 

''^Biot. Noise, a quarrel between two people only [M. C. 
H. B.]. 

Bip. (i) To swear profimely, and in anger. It is intended, 
perhaps, to intimate that the outrageous blasphemer, to 
whom it is applied, would, if he could, rip and tear the 
object of his wrath. Or peradventure it may be only 
a cant abbreviation of reprobate. (3) To be very violent 
and ootrageoos. (3) An outrageous profane swearer. 
(4) Any person or thing completely worn out and worth- 
less. (5) Playfol; 'you young rip^ said of children 
[M. a H. B.]. 
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♦Hippier. One who brings fish from the coaat to sell in- 
land [J. G. N.]. But E. F. G. queries this, and so do I 

*Bipple. (') To ripple or ribble land la to plough it in 
small wavy ridges [Bevan]. (2) A particular way of 
ploughing, laying the land two furrows together [John- 
son]. 

Bising. Yeast, or whatever may he used as a substitute 
for it, to make the dough rise in fermentation. 

RiapB. (i) The stems of climbing plants generally. (2} 
The fruit-bearing stems of raspberries ; sometimes, per- 
haps, applied to other plants somewhat like them. 

*Itis8ling. Beating walnuts off the branches with a pole 
[Johnson]. 

Rist. A rising or elevation of the ground. 

*Rixr. (1) A half- castrated horse, having a testicle in its 
body not descending into the acrotum [Johnson]. Sea 
Rig [W. R.]. (2) The smallest sea-gull [E. F. G.]. 

^Rizzer. See Razor. 

*RiaaePs. Hurdle stakes [M. C. H. B.]. 

*RoaoIieB. Sweets [B. A'. 72]. 

Road. To force or jostle one off the road by riding or 
driving against him. 

*Boa<iuig. Running races with teams upon the road [Mar- 
shall]. 

I'Boarsrs. Wooden baskets to carry salt herrings [E. F. 0.]. 

Roblet. A large chicken, or young cock. 

Rock, Rock-etafl*. A distaff, from which, as we are told, 
the wool vas spun by twirling a ball below, 'An old 
woman's rocktituff' is a contemptuous expression for 
a ailiy superstitious fancy. 

Booket. A row of holes made by dibhlos, the whole length 
of the Stetch, q. v. 
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*Hode. To spawn [W. R„ E. F. G.]. Usually Houd or 
Bowd. 

Boger's Blaet. A sudden and local motion of tte air, not 
otherwise perceptible but by its whirling up the dust on 
a (iry road in perfectly calm weather, somewhat in the 
maaner of a waterspout. It is reckoned a sign of ap- 
proaching rain [see iV. avd Q., 4th Ser., vol vi. p. 502]. 
Usually now for a violent and sudden whirlwind, not 
uncommon in the summer on the broada ; often of force 
enough to lift haycocks and dismast yachts [W. R.]. 

*Eoil'd, Disturbed [Arderon]. 

Boke. A fog. 

'*Boker. A young skate [W. R.]. Vi'le Homer. 

Eoky. Foggy. Generally applied to the fog and mist 
rising in the evening off the marshes and water meadows 
[W. E.]. 

*EoIlmg Barley. Collecting it into heaps ready to pitch 
into the wagon [Johnson]. 

Bollipoke. Hempen cloth of very coarse texture. Per- 
haps so named because only fit to be used as bags or 
wrappers for rMs or bales of finer goods. 

*Eolypoly, or BollypoUy. Rolled pastry and jam pudding 
served up boiled. A rolled pole, from its shape and 
make [.M. C. H. B.]. 

*Romo. A candle is said to rome (roam ?) when the tallow 
runs down wasting in a draught [Johnson]. 

*Eoment. To raise a report or falsehood [Johnson], [From 
Romaunt ? W, R.] 

Eommock. To romp or gambol boisterously. Apparently 
an intens. of Romp or Roam. 

*Rond. {j) The slip of marshy land which lies between 
the natural river bank and the artilicial embankment, 
which usually runs parallel to it [W, R.]. 
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*Roof Baising. House --war miog [M. C. H, B.]. 
BoBil. Roain. 
Boailly. Like rosin. It is applied to a soil both sandy 

and clayey. 
*Houding Time. Spawning time [W, R.]. 
*HoTind. The roe or 'milt' of herring [W. R.], 
Bore, (i) A scab [Forby]. (2} Half a ploughing, two 

furrows instead of four [Cull, Haw.]. 
Bow. (i) A hedge. Probably an abbreviation of Hedgerow. 

(2) A narrow passage [M. C. H. B.]. 
Bowy. Of uneven texture, having some threads stouter 

than others. 
*BUd- burrow. A wheelbarrow. 
*Hudd6r. The instrument used for stirring the mash in 

brewing [Johnson]. 
*Bume. A room [JV. and Q.]. 
^Bnnaway. At Wisby there is an open ditch across the 

green where the water runs across, called the runaway 

[H.C.]. 
^Bundle, Bundall, or Boundle. A round field or marsh, 

or a field that lies round or adjoins a person 'a property 

or house. ' Johnson's rundle ' [M. C. H. B.]. 
Bnnnably. Currently ; smoothly ; without hesitation. Ex. 

'The boy reads pretty runnably.' Often Benably in 

Sufiblk. 
*Bnnner. (i) The water-rail (RalluB aqiiaticus), (2) Also 

of eggs when incubation has caused the yolk to change 

its appearance [M. C. H. B,]. 
*Bunning-calf. A calf brought up on the cow and not 

artificially [J. H. G.]. 
Bunty. Crusty, surly, ill-humoured. ' To run runty ' is 

to take aSront and resent. 
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I'RuBsel. A low, prickly plant, bearing n. bine flower ; also 
called Bejiertb [Johnson]. 

Buttle. To make a borsb and rougb noise in breathing; 
as when the action of the lungB is impeded, or the pas- 
sage through the trachea obstructed. The 'death ruitle' 
[Spur.]. 

♦RyverB. Those who open the giJIs of herring to make way 
for the stick or ' epeet ' on which they hang while being 
dried [Ead. Enyluiul, i. p. 146]. 



Sad Bad, Sadly Bod, Sadly Badly. Very iU. 

*Sad Bread. Soppy, heavy, unbaked bread [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Sag. Sedge, as sweet fieJge (Aairvs calamv.8) [W. R.]. 

Sag. To fail, or give way, from weakness in itaelf, or over- 
loading ; as the bars of a gate, beams, rafters, or the like. 
In nautical language, is when, from overloads, the middle 
of a ship lies lower than its extreme ends. If the reverse, 
it is said to Log [E, S, T.]. We also use it figuratively. 
Of a man who droops in the decline of life, we say, ' he 
begins to eag.' 

^Sagging, Soughing. Of the wind in the reeds [M.C.H.B.]. 

Sag Ledge. A crossbar or brace to a gate, to prevent the 
Icflijen from sagging. 

*8alad. Any green vegetables [M, C. H. B.]. 

Bale. The iron or wooden part of the collar of a cart-horse 
[Forby]. The same as Hamea [Johnson]. 

^Salfls. See Belea. Part of harness [G. E.]. Hnmu [B. N. 
90]. 

Bally, (i) To pitch forward, (a) An old hare [W. G. W.]. 

*aalt. When a sow is ' maris appetens ' [E. S. T.]. 

Salt Cat. Vide Cat. 

*Salt Eel. A punishment by giving the rope's end [John- 
son]. 
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*Scdtmgs. Meadows occasionally covered by salt water 
[Spur.]. 

"^Saiiie as. In N. Ess. tt. common interpolation, ae e.g. 'I 
shoulJ have sent it down, same as to-morrow.' It seems 
to imply a aliglit indefinitenesa [C. D.]. 

Sammen Bricks. Bricks insufficiently burned ; soft and 
friable. They are commonly understood to be Salmon 
bricks, and to be ao called, because, from lying near the 
outaides of the kiln, they get more smoke than beat, and 
assume a reddish hue, supposed to be something like 
that of the flesh of the salmon, to be properly salmon- 
eoloured bricks. Sammel Brick [Jobcsou], 

Sammodithee. This uncouth cluster of little words (for 
such it is) ie recorded by Sir Thomas Browne as current 
in bis time. It is now totally extinct. It stands thus in 
the eighth tract, ' On Languages.' Dr. Hickes baa taken 
the liberty of changing it to savivwditha, and interprets 
it, * Say me how dost thou,' — in pure Saxon, ' sicg me hu 
dent thu.' But, as Spurdens amusingly points out, it is 
a mare's nest, and only a jumble up of the reply, ' Same 
unto thee.' 

^Sammucking. Strolling aimlessly [B. N. 24]. See 
Saimikm. 

Samp. To lull, either the wind or the sea [E. F. G.]. 

Sand Qalls. Vide Qalls. 

*Sanmck. Fancy [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Sannikm. Loitering, idling [Johnson]. See Bammuoking, 

Sannook. A freq. or intcns. of Sonn^. 

Sanny. (i) To utter a whining and wailing cry without 
apparent cause. Banna [Johnson]. (2} To fall or stagger 
from excessive weakness, &c. 'He mnnied a little on 
one side, fell down, and died immediately' [Johnson], 

Sap. Another of Sir Thomas Browne's words ; of which 
neither Hickes nor Ray gives any explanation. [Prob- 
ably the gipsy word m/', a snake. See Borrow.] E, S. T. 
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saye mp, a silly fellow. It is curious that now always, 
in scholastic slang, sap means a man who grinds hard on 
the sly [W. R.]. 

Sapy. Pallid, sickly ; also meat that will not get fina 
[E. S. T.]. Johnson suggests sappy-headed, watery 
brain. Spurdens says meat in the first state of putridity. 

*Sarn or Cern. ' Sam your bones, I'll ge yow a flogging ' 
[Johnson]. 

*Sar8hen. See Bosh en. 

Sauce, (i) Any sort of vegetable eaten with fresh meat. 
The ancient simplicity of rustic cookery, unacquainted 
with high and stimulating condiments, still seeks whole- 
some substitutes for them in the garden, (2) Cheek, 
banter. ■ Don't have none of your sauce ' [M. C. H. B.]. 

*SaQOie. Full of spirits, of Inarticulate animals even. Ex. 
' That bull is regular eaucic this morning ' [M. C. H. B]. 

*8awbill = Mei^anzers and Goosanders [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Sawme. Silly [M. C. H. B.]. 

Say. (1) A taste or trial, sufficient to give a hankering 
for more. Ex. ' Now the sheep have got a say of this 
grass they cannot keep out of it.' [Aesa? "{] 

*Sayo6B. Rows or layers of bricks. 

Say- nay. (r) To refuse. (3) To forbid. 

*ScaitbfuI, Given to breaking pasture ; also liable to be 
overrun by stock, as open fields, &e. [Marshall], 

Scald. ( i ) To scorch ; to affect with dry beat, (i)- A mul- 
titude ; a collection of something paltry and insignificant. 
Ex. ' I found the whole scald on 'era "; perhaps of boys 
robbing an orchard. (3} A patch in a field of barley, 
scorched and withered by the sun, in a hot dry season, 
and on a light soil. A correspondent of Brond Norfulk, 
p. 2S, gives scald as ' the highest part of a hilly field,' 
but there is little doubt he was only accidentally de- 
scribing a scalded patch. 
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*8oaId or Soalt. A ' scaled ' head affected by ringworm 
[Spur.]. 

*Scftle in. To plough with a Bhallow furrow [Marshall]. 

Scallion. An onion in an advanced period of its growth, 
in which ita flavour becomea coarae and rank, and its 
Bubfltanee tough. An onion sprouting in the second year 
to bear seed ; or the new bulbs which are sometimes 
produced from the old one in that renewed gi'owtb. 

^Scalps. Stones on a beach — especially at Hunstanton, 

*8camel. A godwit [B. If. 75]. 

'^Soamp. The head or scalp. ' If you say so again I'll hit 
you a lick o' the sravp ' [Johnson], 

^Scandalised. A wherry is said to have her sail scan- 
daihed when it is half lowered, so as not to catch the 
wind ; a slovenly way of getting out of reefing [W. R.]. 

Bcant. (i) Insufficient, not competent. We talk of a 
' 8i-ant pattern,' meaning a scanty pittance. (2) Narrow, 
a scant reach on the river [M. C. H. B.]. A scant wind. 

Scantity. Scarcity, insufficiency, Ex. ' She has but a poor 
scuntitj/ to Uve on.' 

Scare, (i) A cur to drive away the pigs and poultry. 
(2) Lean and scraggy, aa applied to persons ; scanty and 
flimsy, to apparel. 

""Scarfing. Preparing two pieces of iron for welding, by 
beating them thin at the ends, 

♦Scariiy. To rough harrow land [M, C. H, B.]. 

*Sc&tling Poles. Used in building scaffolding [M. C, H. B.]. 

Schisms, Frivolous excuses ; roundabout reasonings ; 
ati'ained apologies ; nice distinctions ; whimsies ; fancies 
and fooleries in general. 

Soooker. A rift in an oak-tree, particularly when blasted 
by lightning ; but more frequently a ncorker is occasioned 
by water soaking down into the body of a pollard oak 
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from an unsouod part in the bead of tbe tree; and when 

a severe frost follows, the expansion of the water, in 

freezing, splits the wood mechanically. 
*Scoed. A disease among Iambs ; a sort of gout in the 

knee [Johnson]. 
* 8 coles. Scales. 

•Sconsed. Refused, neglected, shirked [Johnson]. 
Scoot. An irregular angular projection, marring tbe form 

of a field, garden, &c. ; also gore, probably askew [E. S. T.], 

See also B. N. i a. 
Scooter. ' To run like scooter,' i. c, very nimbly. Probably 

from Scout. Here is the origin of another American 

word [W. R.]. From the flight of the i^oter duck. Anas 

niijiu, Lin. This bird appears particularly active in 

pursuit of its prey. 
*Score. A gangway down the cliff [Spur.]. 
■*ScorC To swallow or eat. ' I sror/ed the lof [W. B.]. 
Scotch, To spare, to refrain. Figuratively ; the primary 

sense of the word being to cut or mince. So when we 

say 'I did not scotch to tell him my mind,' we mean 

' I did not at all mince the matter.' 
^Scotches, Scores or notches [Marshall]. 
*Seoulton-pie. The black-headed gull which nests on 

Scoulton mere [J- H. G.]. 
*Scour. Relaxed as to the bowels [M. C. H. B.]. 
*acoused. Secluded or hidden. [M. C. H. B.]. 
Soove, To run swiftly, to scour along. 
Scrab. (i) To scratch or claw, (a) The incipient nest of 

any ground- building bii'd is so called, especially that of 

game birds and plovei-s [M. C. H. B.]. 
S crabbed- eggs. A lenten dish, composed of eggs boiled 

bard, chopped and mixed, with a seasoning of butter, 

salt, and peppei'. 
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Scradge. To di-esa and trim a feii-l)auk, in order to pre- 
pare it the Letter to resist an apprehended overflow. AJl 
loose materials vrithin reach are raked together, and sQch 
additions as are to he had are procured, and bo applied 
as to heighten and strengthen the upper part on the side 
nest to the Hood. 
Boranch, Scronge. (i) A deep scratch. {2} To inflict such 

a sci'atch. 
Scrap. To scratch in the eai-th ; as a dog or other animal 

having that propensity. 
Scraps. The dry, husky, and skinny residuum of melted fat. 
*Sorat. An hermaphrodite [Johnson]. 
^Screen. A sieve ; also verb, to sift [M. C. H. E.]. 
Screet. Half a quarter of a sheet of paper. 
*Scriggle. A quick motion caused by tickling, a vrriggle 

[Johnson]. 
*Scrimmage. Skirmish, skrinimage [M. C. H. B.]. 
Bcrimption, Scrimahuns. A very small portion, a miserahle 

pittance. 
Scringe. (1) To shriidt or shrivel, as with sharp cold or 
dry heat. (3) To cringe, to shrink as it were from fear 
of chastisement. 
*Sorinkled. Shrivelled or crumpled [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Scrog. To cut beans with a sickle or hook [B. N. 84]. 
ScToggy. Twisted, stunted. 
Sorog Legs. Bandy legs, crooked shanks. 
*Soronie. Screamed [M. C H. B.]- 
♦Scrovy (Scrubby). A shabby, ragged, and dirty appear- 
ance [Johnson]. 
*Scrunk. A shoal, generally of fish, but also used as of 

wild fowl, ships, and donkeys [E. F. G.]. 
Scruae. Truce, or perhaps excuse, probably a corruption 
of one of these "words. A boy at play wanting to tie 
his shoe, or to leave off for any other momentary 
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occasioD, calls out scru^e, aad doee not lose his place in 
the game. 

*Scud(iing Pole. Part of a herring boat [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Scug. The squirrel [Johnson], Nares has SoumniBr. 

*Scule. For school, 

♦Soummering, The playful g&Uoping of colta when let loose 
[Johnson], 

Souppit. A dimin. of Sooop. A sort of hollow shovel to 
throw out wator ; also a common shovel. 

*Scurriok, A email portion [Johnson]. 

*Scurrying Pole. A stick used to stir an oven firs 
[Johnson], 

^Scutcheons. Wooden baskets with handles on top, to 
carry fresh henings [E, F. G.]. 

*Scute. See Scoot. 

Seal, Time, season. Hay seal, wheat aeal, barley seal, are 
the respective seasons of mowing or sowing those products 
of the earth. But it goes as low as hours. Of an idle 
and dissipated fellow we say that he ' keeps bad eeale ' ; 
of poachers, that they are ' out at all eeiih of the night ' ; 
of a sober, regular, and industrious man, that he attends 
to bis business ' at all setils,' or that he ' keeps good eails 
and meals.' Sir Thomas Browne spells it Sale, but we 
Bcem to come nearer to the Saxon. ' To give one the 
sele of the day.' See Sele. [See Fllgbt-HMl and Stkot-sele, 
W. R] 

*Sealable. Seasonable, opportune, but applied only to 
time. An iun is open at ' all aealahle hours ' [E. S, T.]. 

* Sea- pheasant. The pintail duck [J, H. O.]. 

*Sea-pie. The oyster catcher [J, H. G.]. 

*Sear. Dry, dead [Cull. Haw.]. 

*SeaF0h. Of physic. ' I feel it a aearchivg on me ' 
[M. C. H. B,]. 
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*80Brled up with cold. Pinched or nipped up [W. R., 

Tun gate]. 
*SeBt or Sitting. Enough eggx for a hen to sit on and cover 

nicely [M. C. H. B,]. 
'^'Seconding. The second time of hoeing turnips [M. 0. H. B.]. 
* Sedge-marine. The sedge-warbler [J.H. G.]. 
Seed-Iep. The basket carried by the seedsman. Sometimes 

it is applied with leas propriety to the deep basket which 

holds chaff to feed the horaea. 
*See Sim. A child's game. If one of the party is blinded 

it is Blind Sim [Spur.]. 
*S6ft. Saved, sparing [G. E.]. 
Seg. ( 1 ) Any animal emasculated when grown to maturity, 

as a bull eer/. {a) Sedge [Spur.]. 
*Seggen. Made of sedges, as a seggen mattress, a seggen 

horse collar [Spur.]. 
*Sein Wheat. Mildewed wheat [Johnson]. 
*8ele. E.g. wheat sde, barley sele, hay sele, season for wheat 

sowing, &c. These words are pronounced short, thus — 

hayale, &c. [E. S. T.]. See Seal. 
"'SeleB. Horsya harneye \_Prompt. Parv.]. 
Senoion. The common groundsel. 
^Sensible. Conscious, in coses of severe illness ; the opposite 

to unsensed (N. Esa.) [C. D.]. 
^Sensible - crazy. A term applied to a lunatic who ia 

sensible in some respects [H. B.]. 
*SenBible-make. To make understand. Local at Walding- 

field [F. J. B.]. 
Serve. To impregnate. 
Bet. (i) To astound, to overcome with surprise. Ex. 

' When she heard the news she was quite Bet,' q.d. motion- 
less, set fast, (a) ' To set by,' to treat with attention and 

consideration. Ex. 'He was very much fet by." It is 
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0. E, : B, Tr., ' He that setletk not by himself.' (3) A 
situation, as an ' eel-set ' [M. C. H. E.], (4) To quant, a 
quant, a setting-pole. {5) To arrange, to set in order. 
(6) Sown, of seeds. (7) Set on, to put a man on to 
piece or job work. (8) Set out; of turnips, the final 
hoeing [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Seta. Of plants, the cuttings or oSshoots. Also small 
potatoes used for ' setting ' [M. C, H. B.]. 

Seven Year. A period of seven years collectively. A 
septeunium. Ex. 'I have not seen hmi these two tteven 
years: 

♦Several. A portion of common land allotted to a certain 
person [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Sew. For sowed. ' He sew his wheat yesterday ' [Spur.]. 

*Shabbley. Du]l, showery [M. C. H. B.]. 

Shack, (i) To rove about, as a stroller and mendicant. 
(2) To turn pigs or poultry into the stubble fields, to 
feed on the scattered grain, in exercise of a right over 
common fields. [The custom of skaclaiije was, that where 
lands were uninclosed but held in severalty in slips (see 
Seebohm), marked out by ' dole ' stones, all the owners 
might turn out their pigs (and I think aU cattle) to 
common over all the uninclosed land. Any one owner 
might inclose his slip, but then, of course, he lost his 
right of ehackage. ' Injuste shakeravorunt ' is a classical 
expression often found in Norfolk Court Kolls, W. R.] 
(3} A shabby fellow, lurking and prowling about, and 
living by bis shifts. {4) The shaken grain remaining on 
the ground when harvest and gleaning are over ; or, in 
woodland countries, the acorns or mast under the trees. 

Shack Bag. Properly, one who carries a bag, shaking it to 
induce others to put something in, and holding it ready 
to receive whatever he can pilfer. But it is commonly 
used in the first sense of shtick, substantive. 
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Shack Time* The time when pigs are at if/iack. 

Bhacky. Shabby, ragged, and shiftlees, or Bhiitleas. 

'"Shag, (i) 'To raise a man's 8hag ' m to make him angry 
(' Get hia wool up,' W. R,} [Johnson], {2) Fafc or bacon 
on which some of the coat, hair, or bristles remain 
[Johnson]. 

*Shag-trot. A slow pace. 

Shall. (1) 'To eftaii about." ' To run Bhailing' is to move 
oa if the bonea were loose in their sockets, like a ripe nut 
in its shale or shell [Forby]. (2) To throw a flat missile 
[Spur.]. A long string of barges being towed is said to go 
sAaiii-njaboutif it swings loosely across the river [W. B.]. 
(3) To drop out [F. J. B.]. (4) Slopiog off [M. C. H. B.]. 

'"Shake. A crack in timber [Spur.], 

^Shaken. Timber is said to be shaken when from the 
violence of tho wind its grain is separated ; also 'Wany 
[Johnson]. 

*Shaling. Gliding or slipping, slanting [M. C. H. B.]. 

^Shaling-ofi*. Tapering or slanting [M, C, H. B.]. 

Shalm, Sharm, Shawm. To scream shrilly and vociferously. 

Shamble. To drive away and disperse. Also to shout 

[a lY. J3]. 

*Shaaunock. A sloven [B. iV, 9a]. 

Shanny. Sliatter- brained. Ray baa Shandy, certainly the 
same word in somewhat different form. Sometimes 
a^7i»j/-pated [E. S, T,]. Johnson says, 'shy, wild in 
countenance, caused by affliction or an imapnary evil.' 

*8Iiarm. See Shalm. 

*Shapp. Hungry [M. C. H. B.]. 

Shaunty. Showy, flashy, affecting to be tasteful in apparel 
or ornamunt. 

* Shay- brained. Foolish, silly [Blomefield], 

Sheer, (i) Brittle. It is given in T. J, as an adv. ami as 
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a low word, iu tbe sense of 'quick, at ODCe.' Low let 
it be. It is Dearly coimected witli our sense. (2) Bright 
red, Bhimug with iuflammatiou. (3) To reap [Marshall]. 

Shelled. Ple-baJd, or partly coloured, as in Sheldrafae. 

*Sh6rbOorn. [li'olan's Poor LtiH'e, second edition,]- p. 501.] 

8here-man. Any man who bad not the good fortune to be 
bom in one of the sister counties, or in Essex. He is 
a sort of foreigner to us ; and to our ears, which are 
acutely sensible of any ^■iolation of the beauty of our 
phraseology, and the mu»ic of our pronunciation, his 
speech soon bewrays him. 'Aye, I knew be must be 
a tthere-riuin by his tongue.' 

Shores. A general name for all the counties in England, 
hut Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, which are commonly 
called by us ' the three counties.' 

Shet. To shut, e. g. a shet knife for a clasp knife [W, R.]. 

*Shew, Shue. Interjec. to scare away [M. C. H. B.]. 

^Shife. A slice or portion [Johnson]. But I doubt thia, 
tlie example which he gives seeming to make it mean 
Sheaf [W. R.]. 

Shiften. (1) To change linen. (2) To shift stitches from 
one pin to another in knitting. Also shifieo, to change 
linen [B.JV. S9]. 

Shiftening. A change of linen. A poor woman begs of 
the overseer to give her boy, who is going out to service, 
' only a nhifteniiig, two of each sort, one on and one off.' 

Shim. A nai-row stiipe of white on a horses face. 

Shimmer. To glimmer, to shine faintly. 

Shimpar. To simmer, 

*Shinker. A little curly-tailed long-coated dog [Johnson]. 

*Shinlog, Refuse bricks used to stop the kiln mouth while 
burning [Johnson]. 
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Shitten [Shut-in] Saturday. The Saturday in Passion Wcok, 
and sliould now be pronounced Bhutton, or Shut-in -Satur- 
day ; the day on which the blessed Redeemer's body lay 
inclosed or shut in the tomb. 

Bhive. (i) A small and thin slice [Forby]. (a) A thick 
and broad piece [Johnson]. Also Shiver or BliTer, used 
for a slice of any size [W. K,]. (3) The small iron wedge 
with which the bolt of a window -shutter is fastened. In 
Suflblb this is called ' a Sheer.' 

Shoaf. A sheaf [0. E., W. C.]. 

*SIioal Furrow, or Fleet Furrow. A shallow furrow, being 
the last ploughed before taking the baJt up [Johnson]. 

"'Shoat. See Shot. 

Shod. Shud. A shod. Either may be the participle of the 
A. S. verb. It certainly means a shaded place. 

Shoes and Stockings. The variety of primrose and polyan- 
thus which has one flower sheathed within another. 

♦Shog. Tbo pace of a horse, not an arable ; a little out of 
a walk, but not a trot ; also used to hurry up [Johnson]. 

Sholt. A cur. Shoult [Johnson]. 

*8holve. A shovel [Spur.]. 

Shoo. To scare birds. 

Shool, Shulve. To saunter, with such extreme laziness as 
if the saunterer did not mean to walk, but to shovel up the 
dust with his feet. 

Shoring. Awry, aslant. From the oblique or slanting 
position of a shore or buttress. 

♦shortening. Lard or butter for pastry-making [B. N. as]. 

Shorts. Bran mixed with a small proportion of the fiour, 

♦Shoil^Btuff. spirits. Tkle Bpoon-Btuff [W. R.]. 

Shoshings. Vide Aehoosh and SoskiiiB. 

Shot, Shoat. A balf-grown pig. It may, perhaps, be bo 
called from its being of proper age and size to be fatted. 
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*8hotaele or Shutsele. The evening time, when birds giv* 
gunners the chance of a shot by a flight [W. R-]. 

Shore, (i) To cast the first teeth (pronounced like qrove). 
{2} To germinate, to shoot. Neither of these senses ia 
recognized in the Dictt. 

•Show. For 8haw [E. M.]. 

Show. (Pronounced like cow.) To push or thrust, Certunly 
the same with Shove, but we seem to distinguish thein 
by use. In fhowtny, some force must be used. Shoving 
may Iw quietly and aUeutly performed, as in the instances 
given under that word. 

•strap or Scrap. A bait of chaff laid in the winter seaeoa 
tu attract sparrows, &c., which are then netted with a con- 
trivance called a 'f/' rap net,' which it was once compulsory 
on parishes to provide [E. S. T.]. 

*Shrarm. Vide Shalm. 

*Shreep. To clear away paitially, as mist [E. F. G ]. 

SbreeTe. The sheriff. 

•shrigger. A petty poacher and thief [Johnson]. 

*Sbrook. For shrieked [Johnson]. 

Shrough. (Pronounced sHRCFF,) Fragments of sticks, bits 
of coal, cinders, &c., picked up by the poor for fuel. 
Occasionally applied, indeed, to any sort of refuse or 
sweepings. 

Shrovy. Shabby, ragged, squalid. From Bbrough. 

*Shruok. For shrieked [W. R.]. ' She skruck a rum 'un' 
[E, M.). 

■"Shuck Dog. See Old Bhuclc 

Shuck Trot, Shug Trot. A low, lazy, and y^ t shaking trot. 
The buttei'woman's rate to market. See Shog. 

Shucky. (i) Long coated or long tailed, as a ' shucky dog ' 
[Johnson]. (1) Untidy in one's dress or person. 
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*Shud. For Bhed [E. M.]. 

"Shufl. To push or crowd, ' I saw John i^huft Tom into 
the ditch ' [JohnMon]. 
I Sbug, 6bugging. To shake, shaking, concussion. Ex. ' Give 

the tree a good shuff, and the fruit will fall." 
I Shulve. A shovel. T., Sholve. Jen,, Showl. W. C, Shod, 

Br., Shua Shulve [B. N. 22]. 
' *Bhy. Wild in conduct, amorous, not bashful [Spur.], 
Also Bee B. JV. 21 to same effect. 
*8hywanniGkmg [B. N. 74], I think a coined word [W, R.]. 

See Skywannloking. 
*Siberet, ' TSie biheM was asked at chm-ch,' the banns wei'e 
published [Arderon]. Sybb-rit=By'j rede hanna [Prmnpt. 
. Parv,]. Now usually Sibbito. 
Iwoh, Such. 
Bide. Long, as applied to apparel. In the P. L. we find 
directions for making a short gown out of a aide one. 
In modem usage, however, we seem to depart strangely 
from the ancient, and to use the word in the sense of 
strait. Ex. ' This sleeve is too aide, it must be let out,' 
Or, ' It is too loose, it must be made sidei:' 
IjUdlingB. Aside, sideways. Women sit on horseback »id- 
lingn, and men straddlings, Tbe words are respectively 
formed from sidle and straddle. 
f*Sight. A large quantity or considerable number; e.g. 
■ He haa given me a bight of trouble " [J, H. G.]. 
^Sights. Spectacles ; e, g, ' He was pakin about in sights ' 

[H. B.]. 
Sile- (1) To strain, as milk, &c., to take out any dregs or 
impurity. (2) To allow a turbid fluid to remain un- 
moved, that it may deposit its sediment [Forby], (3) 
The small fry offish [E. F. G.]. 
I *8ill Iron, The ii-on which connects the plough with the 
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standards, jigs, or carriage, of a Norfolk plough [John- 

Bon]. 
Silly bold. Impertinently and unbecomingly free, assuming 
unseemly airs, applied to petulant and forward youth. 
■ Silly bohl. like Tom Johnaoo's owl ' [E. S. T.]. 
*Sim, See See-aim. 

Simper. To simmor. Skinner deduces th^e two words 
from the same etymon, and spells the latter of them 
Bimber ; most probably because it was so pronounced at 
that time in LincobiBhire, the county in which he was 
resident. This Mr. Todd ventures to call foolish. If the 
still existing use of simper, in the very next county, 
may be allowed to throw any light on that of slviber 
one hundred and fifty years ago, we ao far vindicate the 
most Judicious, and generally most cautious, of our ety- 
mologists from such a censure. 
*SimpHon. Groundsel [W. B.]. 
Sin, Sen, Since. 

*Sine. Then. 'First one, sine another' [Arderon]. 
♦Singular. Long or single [Marshall]. 
*8ink-hole Thief. A despicable small thief, capable of 

creeping through a sink-hole [Arderon]. 
Sir Harry. A close stool. [Clearly a (k)night stool, W. R.] 
Sirs. In O. E. sometimes written Sera, and thence, as we 
pronounce it, Sore. The common use of it, as a term of 
address, seems strangely inconsistent with the usual 
application of Str. No respect is implied by it. It would 
be offensive to address it to superiors, or even to equals. 
It is a form of accosting inferiore only, as servants, and 
of both sexes. A fanner says to his domestics collec- 
tively, ' You may all go to the fair, Sara, for I shall stay 
at home.' 
♦Sisserara. A blow [B. N. 5, 59, 87], 
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Sithe. To sigh. 0. E. sihe, of which our word seems a 

corruption. 
*Sit ye merry. A phrase used at the end of a song. The 

suggested meaning is, sick <yemtei'e = behold the end. 
Sizzle. To dry and shrivel up, with hissing, by the action 

of fire on some greasy or juicy substance, or green wood. 
*Skein. A long lino of flying duck [W. R.], 
Skelp. (i) To kick with violence. It never means striking 

with the hand, or moving briskly, as in L. So. [S. W. 

Rix. in N. and Q., and Ser., vol. vi. p. 372,] (3) A strong 

kick. 
Skflp. (i) A basket wider at top than at bottom [Forby]. 

Not to carry in the hand [Ray]. (2) A bee-hive is 

always a hoe-skep. 
Skew. To start aside, as a horse, at some object which 

scares him. 
*Skowt. An irregular comer of a field [H. B.]. 
*8kifle Ifail. A long n&il, having its head formed so as to 

suit or agree with the holes in the plat of a plough, and 

by which it is fastened firmly to the breast [Johnson]. 
♦Skillagalee. Thin gruel [G. E.]. 

Skillet. A small pot of iron or copper with a long handle. 
Skimmer. To flutter or frisk about lightly. It is a fre- 
quent of ekim. Pegge speaks of ^akimmering light.' 

We should call it a BkimmeriTig light. The words may 

perhaps be connected. 
Skinch. To stint ; to pinch ; to give short commons. 
Skinb. (i) To serve at table; particularly to serve the 

guests with drink [Forby]. (2) To avoid dr inkin g in 

turn [Spur.]. 
Skinker. One who serves drink. In alehouse parties, in 

which the word is principally used, it is applied to one 

of the company who takes upon himself to fill the glaases 
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or homa, and to call for more liquor, when it is n-ant«d. 

The waiter, who brings it in, is not called the ekinixr, 

but Ibe Tender, q. v. 
*SkiDk8. Biicks immediately next the skovens or outride 

ones in a kiln or clamp [Johnson]. 
Bkip-jock. The merry-thongfat of a fowl, converted into 

a little toy by means of a twisted thread and a small 

piece of stick [Br.], 
"Skipping Block. A mounting block for horse [Jobneon]. 
Skirl. To shrivel up something dry, by too much heat ; 

SB parchment, caid, or paper skirl up before the fire. It 

may, however, be merely prefixing s to cuH ; and there- 
fore to be spelled scm-l. 
*8kit. (i) A complaint incident to foals [Johnson]. {3) 

A hint ; not direct information [Johnson], 
Skive. To pare off the thickset parts of hides, to make 

them to uniform substance, in order to their being 

tanned. Sui.-G. skifna. 
Skiwanikin, Skiwinckia. Awry, crooked, warped. 
SkizBle. A large marble, rolled along the ground at others 

placed in ring, to displace as many of them as posBible, 

as at the game of skittles, 
•Skot Pig. See Sbot. 

"Skonoh. To scrape the shoe awkwardly [G. E.], 
*Skovens. The outside bricks in a kiln or clamp [Johnaon]. 
*Skran. Dinner [B. N. 55], 

"Skriggle. To wriggle or struggle away [E. S. T.]. 
*SkrimBkin. A small piece [Johnson], 
'^Skrome. A scraping together of things as by a crome 

[Johnson]. 
^Skrase. A truce or temporary cessation. See Soroaa. 
'''SkruBsle, Crackling or baked skin of pork [B. N. 35]. 
*Sky Wannikin. Shy, yiddy, thoughtless [Jotmson]. 
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Slab, (i) The outer cut of a timber or other ti-ee when 
sawn iDto planks. [Another American word — W, R.] 
(a) A slave ; a drudge. The boy who serves tho mason 
is called his dub. But perhaps, in this case, he may be 
called from the alahby stuff he carries to his master, or 
from his canying it on a piece of a «luh, and not cor- 
ruptly from slave. {3) A puddle or collection of surface 
drainage [E. S. T.]. 

Blade. (1) A green road. (2) A aled or sledge- (3} A 
narrow slip of boggy ground [Spur.], To carry on a 
sledge. Heavy weights are easily dadcd on level ground 
[T.]. (4) To dislocate [M. C. H. B.}. 

*S]ake. To be at slake, to be at leisure [Marshall]. Slack 1 

*Blaper. The bottom of a tree remaining in the ground 
after it is felled [Johnson], [Is there any connexion 
between this word and the dry wood ' sleeper ' of the 
railway?— W. R.] 

*81ftppy Bread. Not baked enough [Cull. Haw.]. 

Blar, Blare. To bedaub. 

Blory. Bedaubed. 

Blatter. To wash in a careless and daUernly manner, 
throwing the water about, &c. 

Blattering- weather, Slave ring- weather. A frequency or 
continuance of slight rain. 

*SlaTer. Nonsense [B. H. 55]. Of a soapy sort \id. 97], 

*Slavering Bib. A child's chin-cloth [E. S. T.]. 

Blazy. Of loose and open texture, easily torn, and soon 
worn out ; for which faults, it seems, the manufactures 
of Silesia were formerly remarkable. 
I Bled. Vide Blade. 



I Sleeper, (i) The stump of a tree left in the ground. 

A rushlight [T.]. 
I *Sleepiag-roora. A bedroom [H. B,], 
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Sleight, (i) The knack of doing aiiTthlng. This sense is, 

perhaps, common enough, but not distinctly giTen in 

tho Dictt. {i) Ready calculation, shrewd judgement. 

(3) To wear away clothes, shoes, &c. In Essex I heard 

tho expression that a man was a ' slipe for boots,' i. e. 

that he wore his boots out verj- fast [W. R.]. ' A great 

deig/U for butes' [E. M.]. -Also B. JV. 90. 
Blent. A gentle alope in the surface of the ground. 
"^Slicker. A thick slice [Johnson]. 
Slift. The fleshy part of the leg of beef. The grand round 

of beef is the upper and under slift together. From 

silver; also Slive. 
""Slight. Dexterous at any art [Arderon], See Blelght. 
Slimslacbet. Of very thin texture, loose and flaccid. 
*Sling Horse. The horse that follows the fore horse in 

a team [Johnson]. 
^Slings. A yoke to carry water [G. E.]. 
Slink, (i) To suffer abortion, as applied to a cow only. 

The cow slinks her calf, the more Blips her foal, the ewe 

warpB her lamb, (a) A shifty feUow [C. H. E. W.]. 
Slinfa-calf. The abortion of a cow [W. C.]. 
Sliak-veal. Miserable lean veal, which looks like the flesh 

of an abortion, L. Sc. W. C. Teut. Scfilenken. abjicere. 
*SUpe. For ' a wonder at ; ' generally, greedy. See Sleight. 
*SUte. Wear and tear [E. F. Q.]. 
^Slithers. Small pieces of leather put in between the sole 

of a shoe and the welt [Johnson, quoting NorwU-h Mer~ 

cury, July 3, 1 830]. 
Sliver, Sliving. A slice of flesh. Ch. seems to mean a small 

slice. We always mean a large one, and pronounce the 

i long, as directly Irom the verb Slive. A.S, eli/ati, 

findere. W. C, a thin slice- 
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Blod. (i) To wade through mire, half-dissolved snow, &c. 

(2) The accretion of soil, clay, or mould on one'a soles 

[E. S. T.]. 
*Slod, Slnd. A piece of dough with a pat of butter in the 

middle, put in to bake while the oven is heating [W. B.J. 
Slop, (i) An outside garment, reaching to mid-leg. worn 

by children, and by some workmen. (2) Underwood. 
SloTen-wood. Southernwood. 
Slub. (1) Thick mire, in which there is some danger of 

sticking fast. (2) To slub, to throw mud out of a ditoh 

[M. 0. H. B.]. 
Blug-hom. A short and ill-formed horn of an animal of 

the ox kind, turned downwards, and appearing to have 

been stunted in its growth. 
Blump. ( 1) To sink suddenly and deep into mud or rotten 

ground. (3) Defeated, upset. An unEuccessful candidate 

is said to be elumped. ' Slumped again ' [A. E. R.]. 
Slur, Slurry. Loose, thin, almost fluid tnud. The reverse 

of slub. 
BliuTcp. To swallow any liquid greedily, and with a noise 

of the lips or in the throat. 
Slush, (i) Loose mud. (2) Filthy talk. Figuratively. 

Sluaa [B. N. 40]. 
*8meaa. Marshland. ' Down by the eamser and over the 

»meao.' [B.N. 70]. Cf. MaraMwid Bmeeth [W. R.], a 

smooth place. 
Smeagre. Thin, lean. 
Smeath. An open level of considerable extent, commonly 

pronounced and printed Smee. 
^Smee. Widgeon (A luis penelope) [C. H. B.]. 
Smick, Smioket. Delicate diminutives of Bmook. 
*Smite. A small piece. ' They ate up every emi(e' [John- 
son], 
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*Sniittock. Ditto. 

Smock- mill. A corn-mill, of a shape sapposed to resemble 
tbftt garment. If a mill of this form be mounted on 
a basement of atone or brick some few feet high, forming 
a storehouse under it, it assnmeB the more digniiied 
appellation of a tower mill. 

*Smo1te-jacks. Cockades. [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Smolt. A calm [E. F. 0.]. 

Smore. (i) To abound, to swarm. We say that a very 
numerous swarm of bees ' come nmoring out of the hive.' 

(2) Contraction of some more [M. C. H. B.]. 

Smotch. (1) A blot or stain. (3) To defile. Ex. 'I have 

nmotched my fingers with the crook,* 
Smoncb. (1) To kiss him with a loud smack [Forby]. 

(3) To smuggle [Johnson]. 

'Smoulder. To smother, sutfocate, quench, put out [John- 
son]. 

*Smoultin. To get smooth. ' The tide is a b7iioult>n now 
— it gets kinder smoother when the tide is going out ' 
[B. If. 80]. 

^Smuddered. Smothered. Ex. *;b'niu(^/e>'e(/ to dead,' choked 
to death, or stifled [M. C. H. B.]. 

Bmnr. Small misty rain, which seems to fill the air like 
emoke. It falls so lightly ou the skin, as to seem rather 
to smear or anoint than to wet it. 

♦Smurry Day. A wet ofF-and-on sort of day [Tungate]. 

Snack, Sneok, Snick. A sort of fastening for a door. A 
snack must be of iron ; and is either a thumb-«wicA, in 
which the latch is lifted by pressing the thumb on the 
broad end of a short lever, which moves it; or it is 
a haud-snidi-, which acts upon the latch by a spring. 
In short, it is any sort of iron fastening which does not 
include a \ock.-«naclc. 

"^Snaffle. To talk nonsensically [Johnson]. 
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Bnag. (1) A rough kaub or gDurl on a tree. (3) A tag of 
bootlace, or enack, or latcb [M. C. H. B.]. 

Bnagg;. Morose, coarso, and rough in temper. Not, pro- 
perly, testy and peevish. 

Snarl. To twist, entangle, and knot together ; ta a skein in 
winding off. 

Bnaste. The burning wick or snuff of a candle. [Snaaet, 
I. iV. 6]. 

Captious, paaaionate. [Bnarliah, B. N. 1 3.] ' To 
take a thing in suuff,' however low an expression it may 
now sound, was formerly used by very good authors in 
the moat serious composition ; by Bishop Andrewes, for 
instance, in his sermons. It manifestly conveys the 
same idea as this word. To be angry is to take Kome- 
thing in snuff. Easily annoyed. 

Bneok. A door-latch [B. N. 52, 90]. See Bnaok, 
leer. To make wry faces without intention of expressing 
contempt or insult, which the word in its general sense 
implies. 

^Snettle. A noose [Johnson]. 

'"Snicoups. The gapes. A disease which causes young 
birds to make a noise like ' sniccups ' [C. H. B,]. 

Snicker-snee. A large claap-knife. This word was prob- 
ably brought to us by the Dutch, in whose language it 
is said to have the same meaning. 

Bnickle, Snittle. A slip-knot. Ex. 'Tie it in a sniclde, 
not in a tight knot.' 

'*8mck-8iiacke. Equal shai'es [Johnson]. 

Snickup. Begone 1 away with you ! 

iokups. An nndefiued and undefinable malady, but not 
always easily cured. To say of a man that he has ' got 
the amckupn^ means rather that he fancies himself ill, 
than that he reaUy is so. It is by no means so alarming 
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an ailment as a ' flap of cold,' q. v. It may have its 
name partly because it rhymes to hiccup; and partly 
because it is not unlikely to be acted upon by the same, 
or by some similar medical treatment. It may be added 
that ^ a poor anickuppy creature ! ' is sometimes applied 
to a pale-faced, petted, and pampered child, always pining 
and puling. 

''^Sniffle Snaffle. Trifling discourse, &c [Johnson]. 

Snippook. A very small morsel. From snip. 

^Snitch. The nose. Ex. ^Full her snitch for her' 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

*Snob. A shoemaker, pronounced as shummaker [M. C. 
H. B.]. 

Snobbing. Horses biting one another gently [H. 6.]. 

"^Snooze. For noose. Ex. ^ Defendant pleaded guilty to 
having snoozed the pike' [Police Report^ 1886, Wrox- 
ham]. 

*Snotcli. For notch [Johnson]. 

Snots. White bream {Alramis blicca) [M. C. H. 6.]. 

Snoul. A short thick cut from the crusty part of a loaf or 
a cheese. 

"^Snuck. Dogs going after bitches are said to go sntLck- 
ing after them [Johnson]. 

Snudge. Such brisk motion as an aged person may use. 
Ex. ' The old woman went snudging along,' i.e. snugly 
wrapped up, with arms folded and head inclined, making 
the best of her way. 

Snuskin. A nicety, a tit-bit. 

Soak. To bake thoroughly. It is particularly applied to 
bread, which, to be good, must be macerated, as it were, 
in the caloric of the oven. If it be dough-baked, the 
complaint is that it has not been sufficiently soaked. 

Sock, (i) The superficial moisture of land not properly 
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drained off" [Forby]. (z) The lowest part of a wet field 

from which there is no outlet for the water, therefore all 

the eock (soak) is deposited there [Johnson]. (3) The 

mouth or outlet from a ditch into the river. (4) More 

generally and correctly the ditch running parallel with the 

river outside the wale [M. C. H. B.]. (j) Also Bogey, 

wet, heavy, adhesive. 
Soe. A large tub carried by two men on a stout staff, or 

stang, passing through two iron rings at its top, for 

the conveyance of water, grains, hogwash, &c. 
Boft-path. One that may be ploughed. A hard-path is 

permanent [F. J. B.]. 
Boil. To fatten completely. 
Soiling. The last fattening food given to fowls when they 

are taken up from the stack or bam door, and cooped 

for a few days. 
So-ins. In this or that manner, taliter. We also say 

Bo-foahiona in the same sense. Jitie Siddlins. 
Soldier. To be disposed to give or take affront, to swagger, 

to bully. 
♦Solo. To beat violently [W. G. W.]. 
Soil. To pull by the ears. It is thus written because we 

pronounce the o short. In Suffolk it is pronounced 

BOWL. 
I'Boller. A loft. It anciently meant any loft or upper 
i room. It seema now to be confined to a helfiy, which is 

sometimes called the belJ aoUer, sometimes simply the 

soUer. Sometimes SoUeiy [Spur.] 
Sollop. To lounge, to waste time in utter la^ess and 

inaction. 
Bo-long. An revoir. ' Good-bye for so long as we are 

apart' [M. C. H. B.]. [I doubt this being a genuine 

Norfolk phrase, W. R.] 
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^Sona. For 'so.' Es. ' I did not do that; I oaiy did aona' 

[Jo bus on], 
Sorda. Filth, washings, otfscouriDgs. 
Sore. Sorry, vile, ■worthless. Ex. • He made a vore hand 

of it ! " 
Sore, Sorely. Very, exceedingly. 
Sort. A great number. Ex.. ' I have been there a soH of 

tinioa ' [Sh.]. ' I see a sort of traitors here ' [B. Tr., Br.]. 
Sorsle, SozbIs. (i) To intermingle in a confused heap. 

Perhaps it may be connected figuratively with Bom, q, v. 

(i) An odd mixture of different things, generally applied 

to a compound of various ingredients boiled together for 

a medicine. Ex. ' How can she be well ? she is always 

taking one mrzle or other.' {;}) Slops [fi. N. 6]. 
*8oBhen. To cut at an angle [G. E.]. 
*SOBhiDB. (lu Surt", BboBhins), aslant, sloping. 
*SoahwayB. Ol'lii[Ui.'ly [Johnson]. 
SoBR, Suss. A jumble, or mixed mess of food. Always 

usi'd in contempt. See Bues. 
*So8Ben. Zigzag, right on the skew [W. R,]. Also see 

BoalUnB. Btirsheii, B. If. 65. 
Sottar. To boil gently. Sotierhig, in the caae of a thick 

uiixtui'e of ingredients, seems to mean the same as the 

simmering of more fluid matter. 
Soupings. Any sort of spoon meat. 
Bow. (i) The insect called millipedes. (2) Sow-bug 

[M. C. H. E.]. 
Sow-pig. A gelded female [W. B.]. 
Bowse. (1) The paunch of an animal, nsuaJly sold for 

dog's meat. {2) Pigs' feet or eai-s pickled ni-e called mu>ae 

in Suftolli [Forby]. (3) A smart slap rather than a blow, 

generally a box on the ear [Johnson]. 
*Spalt. Brittle [Cull. Haw,], Used in Cambridgeshire. 
*Span. ' I shall Bpnn you '=1 shall spare you [Aideron]. 
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^Spanglea. Oak spangles [M. C. H. B.]. 

Spank. To move swiftly and Btoutly, Ex. ' How he did 
spank along I' 

Spanker, (i) A person who takes long steps with agility, 
a stout or tall person. (2) Fine and large, eonspicuouB 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

Spanking, (ij Mo\Hng nimbly, striding along stoutly. 
(2) Showy, conspicuous, especially if large. 

*Bpa&tree. The threshold of a ham or outhouse [W.Q. W.]. 

Sparoh. Brittle. 

Spar Duet. Powder off posts, dust produced in wood by 
the depredations of boring insects. It is to be distin- 
guished fi'om Saw Dust. 

""Spare. To make, to be saving or careful [F, J. B.]. 

Spate Bone, Spaut Bone. The shoulder bone of an animal 
slain fur food. Bpade Bone, from its shape, is pretty 
common. 

*SpeaT. Of seeds, to germinate [M. C. H, B.]. 

*8pear-grafls. The usual term for twitch (Trlticum Tej)enn) 
[H. E.]. 

Speck, (i) The sole of a shoe. The heel of the shoe is, 
by way of distinction, called the heel specie. ' These old 
shoes must be heel upecke^l.' (2) The fish commonly 
called a sole, &om its resemblance in shape. 

*Specked. Used of decay in its earlier stage. ' More blades 
are spe^:ked, they'll soon he bad' [W. B.]. 

*SpeetB. Long sticks or laths on which herrings are strung 
to dry [White's Eastern England, vol. i. p. 146]. 

Spend, (i) To span with the fingers. Apparently a mere 
corruption, but 0. E. in P. B. (a) To consume or ex- 
pend. Ex. ' We spend so much meat, flour, cheese, fee, 
in our family weekly,' 
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spender. A consumer. A ' small spender ' is a pereon 
who has very little appetite. 

Spending- cheese. Cheese of a middling quality, used for 
family coQeumption in the dairy districts of Suffolk, 
considerably superior to the Bang, or Thump, for which 
they ai-e so celebrated, but by no means equal to 
Gloucester. 

*Speadlow. Dead wood made into fagots, and sold for 
kindling [Johnson]. 

Spere. A apire. Just as we use ahere for shire. 

Sperken, Sperket. A wooden peg to hang hats, &c., upon. 
ISce Bpiken and Spiokot. 

Spihin, Spekin. A large nail with a round fiat head. See 
Bpirket. 

Spile. A wedge of wood stoutly pointed with iron, used 
in clay or gravel pits, &c., to let down large quantities at 
once. 

Spile-holo. The air-hole in a cask [Br.]. 

SpUe-peg. The wooden peg closing the hole for the admis- 
sion of air into a caak when it is tapped. 

^Spindling. Wasting away a good deal [Mrs. A, Leakey, 
of Acton]. 

Spink, (i) A chaffinch, (l) Herring Spinfc, the gold-creat 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

*Spinney. A small wood [H. C.]. 

Spire, or Spere. Anything that rises above the level of 
surrounding objects, Spere-graas, or coucb-grass. The 
spires or young trees left in clearing underwood [F. J. B.], 

Spirit. Electric fire; a blast of lightning. Ex. 'In the 
groat tempest, a spirit lit upon the church steeple.' 

*Spirket. An iron hook [Moor, Blomefield]. Johnson 
gives it as a special word for a ' semicircular iron on 
which the hog is hung before it is bowelled.' But it is 
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hung [W. R.]. 
Spit. The depth of a spade in digging. 

two or three fpit deep. 
Spittle. A term of supreme contempt, or rather loatliing. 

[0. E.] ' Oh. you nasty »pittle I ' q. d. filthy fellow ! 

dirty creature 1 Arderon quotes the expreeaion, ' You 

forlorn epittle ! ' 
*SplBrr. To spread or sprawl [S. N. 27]. 
*Spoat. Short-grained wood [B, N'. 39]. 
Spoffie. To be over-buay about little or nothing. (Spuffle.) 
Spolt. Brittle ; chiefly applied to wood easily separable 

into fragments [Forby]. 'As sjioll as steel' [Johnson]. 
Bpong. (i) A long narrow slip of inclosed land, such as 

a strong active fellow might clear in Spang or \fa\i. 

Spong-wuter is a narrow streamlet [Forby], A low bog 

or morass [Johnson]. (2) ' Hot 'ipoiig,' a sudden power 

of heat from the sun comes from under a cloud [Johnson], 

(3) A calm at sea [Spur,]. 
♦Spoon-Btuff, or Short-stuff. Spirits [W. R.]. 
Spore, (i) A spur for a gate-post. The proper word. 

1 Shore [W. R.]. (a) To preserve fruit [W. G. W.]. 
*Spot Spoons. Tadpoles [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Spotty. Partial [E. F. 0,]. 
*Spoutt. Brittle [-B. X. 40, 53]. 
*Sprags. Sprays or spurs. 

Spraid. To sprinkle, to spatter, to moisten with spray. 
*8prat-loon. The red-throated diver [J. H. G.]. 
Sprawls. Small twiga, or branches of ti'ees or bushes. 
Spreckled. Speckled. 
Spring, (i) Young plants of whitethorn, to make hedges 

[Forby]. (2) A lea, grass-land [Spur.]. (3) Run in eggs. 
Viile Run [M. C. H. B.]. (4) Excited by drink [5. iV. 62]. 
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springe, (j) To spread lightly, to sprinkle. (2) A horse- 
hair or wire snare for biitlcatching, &c. [M. C. H. B.]. 

Springer. A youth, In L, Sc. apringald. 

Sprink. A ciack, a flaw. Bpmnkt [Johnson]. 

Sprit. A pole to push a boat forward. A. S. sprcot, 
contus. 

Spnmny. Neat, spnicy. 

Spud. (1) Any person, or thing, remarkably short of it-* 
kind, (a) A chisel for weeds [0. E.]. 

Spuddy. Very short and stumpy, 

♦Spuda. Potatoes [W. B.]. 

Spuffle. To move hastily, with an ostentatious air of bnai- 
uesB and bustle. Sue Spoffle. [This is a much-used 
word,] 

Spuffliog. Moving as above. Ex. 'I saw Mr. A, spufihuj 
along.' 

^Spunking. A beating or thrashing with the hands 
[C. H. E. W,] 

Spunky. Brisk, mettlesome. No uncommon vulgarism. 
In 0. E. sp-unk is touchwood. A. S. upoon, fomes. 

*Spurket. An iron hook on a wall [0. E.]. 

*Spurrer. A sparrow [M, C. H. B.]. 

*Spurway. A bridle-way [W. B.]. 

Squash. (1) To splash, to moisten by plentiful effusion. 

(2) To squeeze, so an to make soft, like a pumpkin squash. 

(3) Also pea-pods which look full but are realty empty 
[W. B.]. 

Squat. To quiet, to put to silence. Es. ' Pray, nurse, aquat 

the child.' 
Squatting Fills. An opiate in the fonn of pills. Ex. ' He 

got no rost till the doctor gave hiui some squatthig pilla,' 

In this, and the two preceding woixls, the a is pronounced 

as in hat. 
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*Squezzened. Suffocated [Johnson]. 

Squiggle. To shake and wash a fluid about the mouth, 
with the lips closed. 

Sqninder. To bum very faintly, or even insensibly, as 
damp fuel, which does not kindle into a flame, and gives 
out no heatr, but yet it is consumed. It is said to 
squinder^ or be squindered away. So is the candle 
which has a bad wick. Perhaps it is to be considered as 
a dimin. of Squander. The fuel or the candle is unpro- 
fitably wasted. 

*Squink. To wink [Johnson]. 

Squinny, (i ) To look asquint. Ex. * Child, do not squinny 
your eyes so.' (a) Very lean, meagre, slender, shadowy, 
&c. Sometimes it is squinny gutted. 

Sqtiish. A dim. of Squash. The water squishes under our 
feet in the grass, if it be walked on too soon after rain. 
It is used by Swift. 

Squit. (i) A word of supreme contempt for a very 
diminutive person. * A paltry squii ! ' In O. E. it was 
Squib, but that word seems to be lost, and the more is 
the pity, for at any rate it was less offensively contemp- 
tuous. (2) Silly talk, for which one feels contempt. 
Ex. * Hold your squiV (3) A syringe, a squirt [C. H. B.]. 

♦Squoddy. Short of stature, sturdy [Spur.]. 

*Sta€ia. A comparative. ' That will do like staciay ' As 
drunk as stacia ' [Johnson]. Unknown to me [W. R.]. 

Stag, (i) A wren, (a) A cock turkey, killed for the 
table in his second year ; by which time he has often 
reached the weight of twenty pounds or more [Forby]. 
(3) A young bull [W. G. W.]. 

"^Staith, or Staithe. A landing-place from a river, not 
necessarily for goods, as E. S. T. thinks [W. R.]. 

^ Stale. The staff or handle of a rake or fork ; also the 
stalk or reed of hemp [Spur.]. 

p 2 
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^'SUlk. See Back Stalk. 

Stam. (i) To astonish, to overcome with atQazoment. 
Ex. ' It IB a atamming story, indeed 1 ' (3) A matter of 
amazement. 

^Stanch, (i) A lock with one pair of doors only [E. S. T.], 
(2) staunoh. A hen when very broody and well settled on 
her nest is said to be ' down ' and ' stanch.' If ahe does 
not go down well on to her eggs she la said to 'lift' 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

Stanchions. (]) Iron bars, dividing and guarding a win- 
dow, not used for a prop or support, (2) The timbers 
or ribs of a row-boat. 

Stand. (1) 'To stand in hand,' to concern, behove, or 
interest. Ex. 'It stands you in hand to look to that.' 
W. C, ' It atautls you on.' (2) ' To slaiid holes,' to rest 
content as one happens to be at present. It seems to l>e 
an allusion to some game played by moving pegs from 
one hole to another, as on a cribbage board. 

^Stands. Young timber, trees under 6 In. timber girth, or 
■24 in. in circumference [Marshall]. 

Stank. A dam. In its nature a stank converts, in some 
sort, into a pond that part of the water which it inter- 
cepts ; 80 there is a connexion between the two senses. 

Stannide. Stickleback [B. K. 35]. 

StanBtiokles. Small tish, with many names. 

*Star. (1) Starling (Sturnus vufgaris). (3) A showy 
young woman, one to ataro at [M. C. H, B.]. 

*8tar. Vide l«ad [M. C. H. B.]. 

'Starr Grass. Bents. A marsh between Martham and 
Horsey is called Stai-r Grass Marsh [E. S. T.]. 'Starr 
Gras ' is Norwegian for aedge [M. C, H. B,]. 

Stateeman. The proprietor of an estate. 

*Statue. A figure set up in a field as a scarecrow [F. J. B,], 
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*8tay. A lean-to post [C. H. E.], 

*Stflad. (i) To supply a. space left vacant. Ex. 'I am at 
last steaded ' -with a servant, a house, a liorse, or what- 
ever else I have been in want of. (z) A place to stand 
on ; aB a falrstead is the ground on which a fair is held, 

*StefllfiilL A spring trap [G. E.]. 

*Steolyard. A balance [G. E.]. 

*Stoon. Spite or envy [Johnson]. 

*Stent. A task [G. E.]. 

Stepplea. A short and neat flight of steps, as from the 
parlour window to the garden ; to reach the upper shelves 
of a book-case, or something else, in which appearance 
is to be considered, 

StetotL (i) As much land as lies between one furrow and 
another [Forby]. (2) A ploughed ridge [Johnson]. 

StBw. A cloud of dust or vapour ; as from a much 
frequented road, a lime-kiln, a brew-house, &c. 

Stifler. A stickler j one who is very busy and active in 
any matter ; as it were raising a dust. Ex, ' She was 
a high ettjler upon that occasion ' [Forby]. A stapler 
[Johnson]. 

*Stm. Rest. Ex. 'Therei8noe(i«inhim'[M:.C.H.B.]. 

Stilts. Ci'utches. A lame man is said to walk M'ith stilts. 

Stingy, (i) Cross; ill-humoured. (2) Churlish; biting; 
as applied to the state of the air [Pe.]. 

*Stint or Stent. To allot work. Stinted = impregnated,of 
cattle [M. C, H. B.], 

Stiony. A small itching and inflamed pimple among the 
eyelashes. It is sometimes Bty. [? Sty in eye, W, R.] 

Stir-up Sunday. The last Sunday after Trinity ; of which 
the collect, in our Book of Common Prayer, begins with 
the words ' Stir up,' 
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*Stitch. A space botweeti two double fungws ; a rig 

[B. N. 3], 
Stith. An anvil. 
Stive, (i) Dust. (2) A smoke, a'dutt' (dirt) [Arderon, 

also E. S. T. and Johnson], (3) To raise duat. Ex. ' Go 

gently, Tom, you dive the ladies ' ; said to an awkward 

fellow who kicks up clouds of duat in riding or walking. 

(4) 'All of a stive,' all in a buatle [E. M.]. 
"stiver or Stover. Marsh liltor or marsh stuff [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Stivven up. A road is so when blown full of anow 

[Johnson]. 
Stock. The back or Bides of a fireplace ; whence the simile, 

' as black as the stock.' 
"^Stocken or Stocking. ' The barley will not got out of the 

,tuckeu ' [¥. J. E.]. 
*Stook ProBt, (1) One which freezes the river, beginning 

at the bottom [Arderon]. (2) Ground or mare's ice 

[M. C. H. B.]. 
Stodge. To stir up various ingretUents into a thick mass. 
*Stoeing, The lopping or topping of pollards [Johnson]. 

Trees generally [W. B.]. 
*Stoggy. Thick, broad, and strongly made [Johnson, Tun- 
gate]. 
*StoIy. Dirty [Ray]. 
Stomach, (i) Anger. (3) To resent. (3) To endure. 'I 

cannot stomach it ' [F. J. B.]. (4) To lose one's stomach 

and tind a greyhound=to recover one's appetite after an 

illness [M. C. H. B.]. 
Stomaohful. Kesentful. 
*Stondle. A bearing tub [Marshall]. 
Stone Blind. Totally blind, blind as a stone. Vide Band 

Blind, 
♦stone Runner. Thu ringed plover [J. H. G.]. 
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stoneware. Old-fashioned earttienware of a dusty white or 
greyish colour. 

Stoop. An ancient sort of drinking-vessel. There arc, or 
were a few years ago, in some colleges at Cambridge some 
veiy old ones, retaining their proper name. 

Stoor. (i) To stir. (3) A stir, commotion, buatle [Br.]. 
(3) ' A stoor of yeast ' is a sufficient quantity for a brew- 
ing, be it large or small. It is not so called because 
kept in store (the common pronunciation), but that it 
is to be btoored (stirred) into the wort to excite fermenta- 
tion. 

*Btop> The bucket uf a well ; formerly any bucket. See 
Prompt. Parv. ' My Ike vtop ' [E. S. T.]. 

♦stoppages. Convulsions or fainting fits [H. B.]. 

*Store. For ' stir.' ' Boy, how you do etore 1 ' [Johnson]. 

*Stomiifle<i. Stormy-looking [M. C, H. B.]. 

Stound. (i) A while, a portion of time. Kk. ' He stayed 
a long btound.' (a) To stun. A man may be doumlal 
by a blow on the head. (3) To overcome with astonish- 
ment. 

Stoor. Stiff, stout. 

*Stove. To fumigate [B. N. 63]. 

Storer. Winter food for cattle. 

*Stow. (i) To drive sheep, .swine, horses, &c., into a comer, 
in order to catch them [Spur.], (2) To put away, to store 
up [G. E.]. 

Stra or Strow. Straw. 

Straddlina. Astride. In some counties it is Astraddle. 

Straft. A scolding bout, an angry strife of tongues [Sir 
Thomas Browne]. 

*Straight Shop. A public-house in which liquor is sold at 
the same price indoors as outdoors [W. B.]. 
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*StrakoB. (t) The iron tire or vim of a wheel, SofEiIk 
[Spur,], {2) The boards forming the sides of a boot. 
Perhaps from streiike. 

"'Stroke -tire. Tbe tire of a wheel when made in sections ; 
hoop-tire when the whole tire is in one piooe [W. B.]. 

^StramaUdn. The gadding or loitering of a tall, awkward, 
dirty, and slovenly -dressed person, particularly a femalo 
[J'jhnson]. [A marvellously comprehensive word 1 W. JL] 

*Strapping. Outstrapping others, a strapping great gal, 
very iinc and large [M, C. H. B.]. 

^Stre eking Board. Tbe ironing-board [Spur.]. 

*Strif. Strife [M. C. H. B.]. 

""Strike. The Bat bar by which all the grain above the 
meaHiire is struck off. 

Strings, The shafts of a wagon [Bevan], 

Strinkle. To sprinkle. 

Strip. To strip a cow is to milk her very clean, so as to 
leave no milk in the dug. 

Stripplngs. The last milk drawn from a cow in milking. 
It is considered richer than the first milk, In Norfolk 
ftrocki iii/s. 

Strit. A street. 

Strockings. The last draining of the cow's milk, which can 
be got by ^tracking (stroking) tlie paps, after the full 
Htrcaiii has ceased. 

Strome. To walk with long strides. It may be figuratively 
connected with Stream, from the rapidity of motion 
[Forby], E. S. Taylor, on tbe contrary, writes, ' It is 
a peculiarity in E. A, dialect to convey a variety in the 
meaning of a word by altering a vowel in it. A long 
vowel denotes blowness. Trip is to move quickly, Trape 
is to drag along heavily,' This is borne out by Spurden, 
who says to 'utroam' is to wander idly about. 
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strong - docked. Thickset and stoutly made about the 
loins and rump. It is a valuable qualification of 
labourers, male or female, employed in work requiring 
the exertion of the muscles of those parts of the body. 
' Betty is a good shearer (reaper),' said an old labourer in 
commendation of his daughter; 'she is a fine strong- 
docked wench,' 

Stroop. The gullet, or the windpipe. It seems indifferently 
applied to both. 

Strout. A struggle, bustle, quarrel. 

*StnU. Well. ' That will do drvl ' [Johnson]. 

Strum, (i) A battered prostitute. An abbreviation of 
Btrumpet, as btim, in a like application, is from brim- 
stone. (3) To make a noise on a musical instrument 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

*8tnuiiel. A loose long head of hair [Johnson]. 

*Stnint. An animal's tail [Johnson]. 

Stry. To destroy, to waste. 

Btry, Strygood. A wasteful person, a bad manager or 
economist. 

Stryance. Wastefulness. 

Stry-goodly. Wasteful, extravagant. Ex. ' A atry-goodiy 
fellow.' 

*Stub, Stump. Stub rabbit8=rabbita that do not go to 
ground [M.C.H.B.]. 

*StTibl6y. Full of roots [M. G. H. B.]. 

*Stub Shot. A shoot growing from the stub [Johnson]. 

*Stad. (i) A steady caa-eful person, who has the care and 
management of a business or family left to his trust, is 
said to be ita stvd and support [Johnson]. (2) A nick- 
name given to a man from his love of venery (Wilton, 
i877)[M. C. H. B.]. 

Short, thickset, pluggy [W. G. W.]. 
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Stulk Hole. ViJe Puli Hole. 

*3tull. Auy unusually lai'ge mackerel [E. F, O.]. Sir 

Thoti. lirowne talks of one cAughl at Lowestoft an ell long, 

in 1668, See Bull. 
Stalp. A low post put down to mark a boundary, or to 

give support to sometliing. A poat standing up a little 

above ground [Arderon]. 
*Stunner. To signify something of uncommon merit, e.g. 

' That 8 a 8tu nner 1 ' [C. H. E. W.]. 
Stunt, (i) A check in growth. Ex. 'That tree has got 

a duiit: (2) To sprain [M. C. H. B.]. 
Stunt, Stunty. Short, blunt, crusty, unmannerly. 
Stupe. A foolish and dull person. 
Stuttle. Vide StaoBtlokle. 
*Such-time. Time when [M. C. H. B.]. 
Suckling, (i) A honeysuckle. 'What she did admire, ' 

that was the suciZi' Tig-room," i.e. the honeysuckle-papered 

room [H. B.]. (2) The common purple clover. In 

Suffolk, however, the red clover is never called suckling, 

but that term is generally used for the white or Dutch 

clover, 
*Sudgea, Suds [Spur.]. 
Bub. To issife in small quantities, to exude as a fluid from 

a vessel not sufficiently tight to confine it [Forby]. A cow 

is ><ue or sen- when she ceases to give milk [JohnsonJ. 
*Suecutret. Disappointment [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Sukey. A settle (Miss Ray, per C. S. P.); also in Heits 

[C. D,]. 
*Sull. A very large mackerel [iV. uml Q., and Ser. vi. 

p. 382]. See StuU. 
""Summering. The summer growth, or summer feed or 

pasturing [M C. H. B.]. 
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*Summer-lainb. The common snipe in summer, when it 

' (Irtiins ' or ' lambs,' a noiso somewhat resembling a 

' ba, bft ' [C. H. B.]. 
*Summer land, to. To lay it fallow a year [Ray]. 
*8ummerly. A turnip fallow [Marshall]. 
Sump, (i) -A. dead weight (2) A blockhead. (3) A fiah- 

bos to keep fish alive in water [M. C. H. B.]. 
Snmpy. (i) Heavy, lumpish, sullen. It is often applied to 

bread not suiSciently baked. (2) Saturated with water, 

as wreck timber [E. S.T.]. 
*Sun Dog. Halo round the sun [M. C, H. B.]. 
Sunket. (i)Topamper,cocker,cram with delicacies. (2) A 

contemptuous appellation of a silly fellow. (3) A tit-bit 

or dainty bit. (4) Spelt ' suncate ' in Halliwell. 
SunketB. (i) Dainty bits, nice feeding [Forby]. (3) A 

small quantity of food or drink, especially if given 

grudgingly [Johnson]. 
Suss ! Suss ! An invitation to swino to come and eat their 



Subs, (i) "^o swill like a hog. 'I'll suss your pluck,' is 
a serious threat of an enraged vixen. (2) An uncleanly 
mesa, looking like hog-wash. Possibly there may be 
some reference to the Latin word svs ; but vide Boas. 
(3) A pig that is thirsty, out of condition, e. g. ' She only 
sussed,' i.e. drained the liquid and left the meal. {4} ' He 
went BUSS into the water,' to tumble in headlong and 
make a splash in so doing. (^5) Suss, v, to oppress 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

*Suttling or Swattling. Tippling, di'inking a long time and 
to great excess [Johnson]. 

Swaok. (i}To throw with violence. Teut. suxicAeii, vibraro. 
L. Sc. swak. (2) A hard blow or violent fall, (3) Violently. 
Ex. ' I fell down swiu-h.' 

Swaoker. Something huge, a bulky aud robust person. 
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lie. Ex. 'That's 



8waek«r.' 



Figuratively, a great 

Whaoker? [W. R.]. 
Swacking. Huge, robust. 
*Swad. Pork ft'«(( = brawn [A. Grimmer]. Sec Sward and 

*Swaggl6. To agitate iii a jug [G. E.]. 

'Swaies, or wacds, occurs in ttie Churchwardens' Acoounte 

of St. Peter Mancroft. Norwich, 1630. See Nor/. Aiitiq. 

ilittt-., vol. ii. p. 21. See Sway. 
Swailing. Lounging from side to side in walking. [^Shaling, 

W. R.] 
Swake, Swike. The handle of a pump. 
Swale. (i)A low place- (2) Shade, in opposition to sun- 
shine, Es. ' Let us walk, or sit, in the sxixde.' {3) To 

melt away. Es, 'Thecandle e\ixth»' by being placed in 

a current of air [E, M.]. 
*8wBllop. A rolling, heavy, lounging walk [JohnBon]. 
*Swan, Swans' eggs are not supposed to hatch before there 

has been a thunderstorm (to crack the hard shell i) 

[M, C. H. E.]. 
Swang. To swing with great force. ' To ajcang tho door ' 

is a better phraue than to idam it. Also ' Swavij on to 

him, give him a good smack ' [B. iV. 91]. 
Swang-ways. Obliquely, aside. 
Swank. To sink in the middle. 
Swaper, Sway. A switch. 
Sward Fork. Bacon cured in lai'go flitches. But see Sword 

anil Bwad. 
*Swarth. For ' swaithe,' the row of cut grass. 
Swash. To affect valour, to vapour or swagger. 
*Swatch. A narrow channel through a shoal [E, F. G.]. 
*Swattle. To guzzle or drink. 
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'^Swattook. A variety of *swack/ An old woman at 
Beccles said, ' I fell down swattock, and there I lay gulsh' 
[E. S. T.]. 

"^Sway. A small pliable twig or branch [Johnson]. A rod 
or switch [Marshall]. See Swales. 

^Sweepage. The right of cutting faggots, grass, &c., on 
a several or common allotment [M. C. H. B.]. 

Sweetftil. Delightful, charming, full of sweets. 

^Sweet William. Some salt-water fish. (Species I could 
not determine.) Lemon sole ? [M. C. H. B.]. 

Sweldersome, Sweltersome. Overpoweringly hot. 
Swelking. Sultry. Ex. ' It is a swdking hot day.* 

*Swerd. A Norfolk dish composed of the rind of pork 
seasoned, rolled up tight, boiled, and eaten in slices ; also 
called Mockbrawn [Johnson]. Now called Fork Cheese 
[Tungate]. SeeSwad. [It cannot be of the rind only, W.R] 

Swidge. A puddle or plash of water. 

Swift. An eft or newt, a common species of lizard. 

Swiggle. To shake liquor in an inclosed vessel. 

*Swill. (i) A ped or hamper in which herrings are carried 
[Johnson]. (2) Pigs* food [C. H. E. W.]. 

'^Swimmer. Light dumplings [B. N. 12]. 

''^Swinge. A leash or couple by which hounds are led 
[Johnson]. 

Swingel. That part of a flail which swings. In Suffolk, 
the Tail-top. Also a Crank [Marshall]. 

Swingle. To cut off* the heads of weeds, without rooting 
up the plants. 

''^Swingling. A process in dressing or preparing flax and 
hemp [Johnson], 

*Swinny. A little crab, common on the Norfolk coast 
[W. G. W.]. 
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Swipe. The lever or hamlle of a pump. 

*^8wipes. Small or very indifferent beer [C. H. E. W.]. 

* Swish. A pool of water [B. N. 25]. 

*8wish Tail, or Switch Tail. The tail of a horse uncut 

[Johnson], 
*SwiTing. Mowing with a reap-hook [B. jV. 37]. 
Swob, (i) A very awkward fellow, who Bcema fit oaly for 

coarse drudgery. It is our form of the sea-term Swabber, 

one who sweeps and cleans the deck with a ^vab or mop. 

(i) Beat explained in an Ex, ' If you stir it, it will swoh 

over,' i. e. the liquor in a veasel so full that the slightest 

motion will throw it over the brim, leaving aomething to 

bo fiR-abbetl or swept up, 
*Swobber. To OHcillate water, &c. [G. E.]. 
Swobble. To talk in a noisy, bullying, saucy manner, like 

a blackguard. 
*Swobble-cart. One that goes more on other people's 

business than its owner's [W. B.]. 
Swobfull. Brimfull, so that an attempt to move the vessel 

would make its contents overflow. 
*8wop. To exchange, to chop [C. H. E.j. 
Swottling. Corpulent, greasy, and sweaty. 
*Swuggle. (i) To put liquor in motion in a tub, &c., when 

rinsing it [Johnson]. (1) To drink eagerly [Spur,]. 
*Swulk. The quantity of drink tpaken at one suction 

[Spur.]. 
Swullocking. A gross intens, of Swelklng, q. v, 
*Swum. Swam. In general use [H. B,]. 
Swurd. A sword. 
Sybbrit. The baons of marrif^. It is one of Sir Thomas 

Browne's words, and in full use at this day. See 

Eiberet. 
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Ta, Te, To. The, this, that, it. If we write * te freeze/ or 
* te hail * (for * it freezes,' or * it hails ') we must caution 
our readers to give to the vowel the same sound which 
it has on the French monosyllables, le, te, se, &c. Td 
may, perhaps, be preferable. Ex. * Ta freeze ? ' * Yes, 
and ta hail to.' * Do it freeze ? ' * No, ta don't freeze 
now, but ta wull at night ' [Forby]. A child will say of 
the railway train, * Here ta cum ' [W. R]. For the third 
form, tOj we have common and general authority in 
^o-day, ^o-night, and ^o-morrow, for this day or night, 
and the morrow. 

Tab. (i) The latchet of a shoe, fastened with a string or 
thong. (2) The end of a lace ; commonly, and perhaps 
more properly called a Tag. 

Tack, (i) A trick at cards. (2) The handle of a scythe. 
Also Sneed [Johnson]. 

Tag. (i) The rabble. Bag and Bobtail are generally of the 
party. (2) To follow closely, as it were an appendage. 
Ex. * He is always tagging after her.' 

Tagney. Finery. *Tagney clothes,' the Sunday best 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

^Tail 'em. To make an even exchange of animals [Johnson]. 
Tale?[W.R.]. 

'^Tailshotten. A disease in the tail of cattle, in which the 
spinal marrow becomes so affected that the beast is unable 
to stand [Johnson]. 

*Tail-top. The swingle or short stick of a flail [Norwich 
Mercury, Nov. 15, 1828]. 

Taint. (1) A very dirty slut. A most expressive word, 
as if her dii*t were contagious, and it were unsafe to 
come near her. (2) A large protuberance at the top of 
a pollard tree. 

Take, (i) *To take on,' to enlist, to take on himself the 
duties of a soldier, to grieve. Ex. ' She took on sorely 
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for bcr husbuid's death.' To acho, B£ a wound, a ntrain, 
or a bruise, (ui'cs w/i. (2) To lake to do, to ta/c« to 
task ; to rat« or reprove. (3) To take a talking to. 
Pretty much like the second phrase, but implying more 
of gravity and severity. Ex, ' I wish, sir.' said s good 
woman who had a graceless wbelp of a son. ' you would 
be 80 good aa to send for my Tom into your study, 
and take a talking to him. I hope ta would daunt 
him.' (4) To take a thing next the heart, to take it on 
an empty stomach [M. C. H. B.]. 

Tarn. The familiar abbreviation of the female name 
Thomasine, prol>ably used to distinguish it with proper 
delicacy from the coarse masculine Tom. 

Tan. Then. We very commonly pronounce it than. 

Tang. A strong flavour ; generally, but not always, an 
unpleasant one. 

*Tangle. Sea-weed wi'ack [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Tangle-leg. Strong beer [.M. C. H. B.]. 

Tantablet. A sort of tart, in which the fruit is covered by 
a crust, but fancifully tricked and flourished with slcnd(.T 
shreds of pastry. 

"Tantonys Piro. The erysipelas. 

*Tap lap. Ordinary beer, the droppings of tlie tap[John8on]. 
.S'e</ quere Cat-lap [W. R,]. 

Tappis. To lie close to the ground. A sportsman's phra.se. 
Ex. ' It is so wet the birds cannot tiippie.' 

Tardry. (i) Immodest, loose, whorish. (2) Shabby genteel, 
cheap finery [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Tarmarl. Tarred string. 

*Tarmit. For 'turnip' [Johnson]. 

*Tarra-diddle. A falsehood of the lesser kind. 

Tasa. A dish or a dram ; as a lane of tea, or a (ass of 
brandy. 
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Tathe. (i) Manure dropped upon tbe laud by the cattle 
depastured upon it, principally of sheep. Teath [Johnson]. 
(2) To manure land with fresh dung by turning cattle 
upon it. 

Tfttter. To stir actively and laboriously. It is commonly 
used in conjunction with Tow (pronounced like cow), 
which, if not equivalent, is closely connected in meaning, 
q.v. Ex, ' Ho is a very painstaking man, always tovdng 
and iaHeWiif/ after hia business' [Forby], Scolding, con- 
tinually lecturing [Johnson]. 

Taunt. To tease ; to pester with silly questions, importunate 
entreaties, or any mode of minute vexation. Ex. ' How 
this child does taunt mo!' (pronounced like aunt). 

*Taat. (1) Tight, close, fast. (2) Watertight, of a boat 
[M.C.H.B.]. 

*TavaelB. Cat's claws or talons of a bawk. 

*Taw Maker. Work in weaving whieb makes flowers 
[Arderon]. 

*Teagle. Tackle [Spur.], 

*Team, A team of links = a string or chain of sausages 
[Spur.]. 

*Team, Teamer. To pour out copiously. We use it also 
metaphorically of a multitude pouring along lik e a stream : 
of a thronged congregation issuing from a church, or a 
crowded audience from a theatre, it is said ' how they 
came teamering out." 

♦Teamer. A team of five horses [Marshall]. 

*TBath, Taythe. The manure of sheep, particularly when 
the field ia regularly folded [Johnson]. 

Teen. Trouble, vexation. 

♦Teeniest. Tiniest, very smallest [M. C. H. B.]. 

•Toeter-oum-tauter. A see-saw [Jobnsou]. Still in com- 
mon use [W, K.]. 



XS6 TeU— Thatney 

*mL Tb eooBt or recooDt. -I never heard tefi on it 

afon.- 
^uupauM or Ttnpaa Rr*. Eiysipelas (T St. Antony 'a 

fire). 
^Temper. In ?«orf. = to ease ; in Essex, first to dean 

ploo^ the land ahallov, then to rove acroea, then stetch 

np Hkd ploiq^ onee more. See Voong's Agrid-. of Em.. 

L z$i, cr fnll qDotation in Uanar's case [C. D.]. 
'Twmpit. Tbonder-sliowen. 
TanA Wood. A sort of pond weed, havii^ a slime or 

mnalage abont it: soppoee-i to be veiy agreeable to 

that (at and sleek fish. It is Potamogeton natant, Lin. 
Tend, (i) To wait oa oompsoT at table. (2) To take care 

of children, cattle, poaltrr. 

A waiter at a public table or place of entertatn- 



Terriiy. To seize : to irritat? annoy. A blister or a caustic 
is said to terrify a patient. To shake [jV. and Q., 3rd 
Ser. iv. p. 126]. To tear ont, p. 178 \F. C. H.]. 

*Tetchy. Irritable [C. S. P.]. 

Tew, Tow. (1) To pull, tear, and tamble about, as hiiy 
with the fork and rake, a weedy soil witb plough and 
harrow. (2) Tew. two [M. C. H. B.]. 

•TeweL The vent or fundiunent of a horse. 

*Tewey. To be squeamish in eating [C. S. P.]. 

Thack. To thatob ; or the material for thatching ; as straw, 
Ktdge, reeds, &c. ; also to thwaek [Johnson, and Em.]. 

Tbackster. A thatoher. 

Thapes. Gooseberries. E S. T. saya, 'I have never beard 
Fapea used. My grandmother invariably called goose- 
berry-tart, "tbape pie."' Tungate agrees with this, 80 
does Marshall [Sir Thoma.s Browne]. Vidt Fspes. 

*Thatney. That fashion [Arderou]. 
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That'oa. In that manner. 

The, Useii as nn inflexion on It Ex. 'The ohild will cut 

theed/, if you do not take away the knife' [0, E.]. 'The 

own accord' [Arderon]. 
Thead. The tall wicker strainer placed in the mash-tub 

over the hole in the bottom, that the wort may run off 

clear. It is perhaps more commonly called a Fead. 
There and there-awaya. Thereabouts. Ex. 'Is the horse 

worth twenty pounds 1 ' ' There und there-avjuyn.' 
*Thig;ht. Close, thickset, &c., as in crops [Marshall]. 
«Thmep. The shaft horse [W. R.]. 
Thinder. Vide Tinder. Th and y have in many instances 

been confounded, not from any cognatio literarum, but 

from some similarity of A. S. oharactera. This is the 

origin of the common abbreviations, y*, y', &c. 
*Thi6eney, This fashion [Ai-deron]. 
*ThiBiie8B. In this manner or way [Johnson]. 
Thisna, Thus'os, That'na. In this or that manner. 
Thite. (i) Tight; as applied to the fitting of apparel, (a) 

Compact, not leaky, water-tight. 
Thokiah. Slothful, sluggish [Sir Thomas Browne and 

Johnson]. 
*Thongy. The heat between two showers \_B. N. 2]. 
'Thorough. Short or pin. A spavin which shows itself 

on both sides of a horse's hough or hock [Johnson]. 
Tbonghts. Opinion. Ex. 'It is my UiQuyhts that,' &e. 
*Thow. For Thaw [Jolmson]. 
"Thrattles. Sheep's dung in pellets [Johnson]. 
Three-releet. Vide Heleet, 
Throat-latch, (i) The narrow thong of the bridle which 

passes under a horse's throat. Throat-band [Johnson], 

{2) The strings of a hat, cap, &c., fastened under the 

chin. 

Q a 
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Thrum. To purr, as a cat 

Thumb-Bnack. (i) A slraple mode of fastening a door. Vide 
Bnaok. (2) Or thumb-bonds, in thatching [M. C. H. B-]. 

Thump. A sort of hard cheese. Vide Buig. 

Thunder. 'March thunder makes all the world wonder' 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

Thurck. Dark. So aay Hickes and Ray, and bo it may 
have been for aught we can eay to the contrary [Sir T. 
Browne]. 

*Tiba. The extreifte ends of a cart. I never heai'd it used 
to those of a wagon [Johnson]. 

Tick. (1) A very gentle touoh, by way of hint, oi* aa 
a token of endearment. Br. (it/, Fr. ((/■. (a) To toy. 
Indeed, the two are often used together, and seem to 
defy discrimination ; two fond sweethearts are sometimes 
Been ' ticking and toying.' 

Tiddling, Tittling. Topmost. 'The tlddling top' means 
the very highest point, the same aa Tip-top. The mean- 
ing may perhaps be, that a thing so placed must stand 
licklish or tittlinh. 

*Tidiff. The titmouse or oxeye. In Norfolk, the Plokolieese 
[Johnson]. 

Tidy. A light outer covering worn hy children to keep 
their clothes from dirt and grease. 

*Tidy, Tidily, (i) 'I fare pretty tidy, kind o' middling,' 
a tittle more than moderate. 'I'm a-doing pretty tidily 
now, I'm a-mendin." (2) A good tidy stroke = quickly 
[M, C. H. B.]. 

*Tied up. (i) Confused, constipated [Johnson], (a) Mar- 
ried. (3) Tied house, a retail house bound to deal wit^ 
a certain wholesale house [M. C. H. B.]. 

Tiff. A pet, alight anger. Ex. ' She was in a tiff.' 

Tiffle. To be mightily busy about little or nothing. 
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Tight, (i) Prompt, active, alert. 'A tight fellow!' (a) 
Drunk. 'He is tiyht." (3) Tidy. 'Tight yourself up' 
[W. B.]. 

Tightly. Promptly, actively, alertly. 

Tight Lock. Any species of coarse sedge growing in marsh 
ditches. So called from its being used to bind the 
sheaves of beans or oats, growing very luxuriantly on 
such land. 
[-Tild. To incline. It is particularly applied to a cask, so 
raised at one end as that the liquor, when it is become 
low, may flow out at the other. We also aay of anything 
which stands inclined, and in apparent danger of falling, 
that it ' stands tUding,' or ' upon the tilt.' In T. J. both 
verb and substantive are tilt. So, indeed, they very 
commonly are with us. But there is fair analogy for 
the diflerence in spelling. 

*TiIe-loo8©. A harmle.'3s lunatic, shanny [M, C. H. E.], 

Tilesherd. A fragment of a tile, aa potsherd of a pot, q. d. 
Shred. 

Tiller, (i) The handle of a spade. (2) To throw out many 
stems from the same root. (3) Of land, in good tiller or 
tilth. (4) In good heart, or in good working order 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

*Tiinberwhim. A giU [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Time I do this— while I do this [Em.]. 

*Tine. The prong of a fork [Johnson], Compare a stag 
of ten tynes [W. It.]. 

Ting. To ring a small bell. ' To ting bees,' is to collect 
them together, when they swarm, by the ancient mudo 
of the warming-pan and the key of the kitchen door j 
the melody of which is still believed to be very eOica- 
dous. 
[ Ting-tang. A small and shrill bell, to summon the family 
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to dinner, thtj congregation to prayers, &c. The 
or saunce bell. 

Tip. A smart but liglit blow. 

Tip©. To kick up, or fail headlong, from being tfip-heavy. 
This word seema connected with top through lip [Forby]. 
To lip up a cart [Johnson]. 

•Tippling. Haymaking [Halliwell]. Neither Johnson nor 
I know this [W. R.]. 

Tissiok. A tickling faint cough ; called also a ' tia^irky 
cough.' 

*Titchy. Touchy, irritable [M. C. H. B.]. 

Titter. To ride on each end of a balanced plank. Other- 
wise Titt«r-oum- totter. A common epoii amon^ children, 
eometimee ending in broken heada or limbs. See Taetar- 
cum-tauter, a Bee-saw. Commonly Tittem- a- tauter. 

Titter, (i) A pimple, (i) The teat [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Titteravating. Perplexing, teasing [Johnson]. 

*TitteriBh, otherwise Totteriah. Tittery, tottery, unstable, 
easily overset [Spur,]. 

Titter-worm. A cutaneous efflorescence, a series or con- 
fluence of minute pimples. 

Tittle. To tickle. 

Tittle-my-fency. Panaies, Viola tricolor, Lin, 

Titty, Titty-totty. Very sraall, tiny, sometimes pleonas- 
tically, little tUty. 

Tiver. (i) A composition of which tar is the principal 
ingredient, to colour and preserve boards exposed to the 
air [Johnson], (2) Marked with ochre. ' The sheep are 
tiveretl across the loiua ' [Johnson], 

*Toad-in-the-hole, Meat and batter baked pudding 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

Toad's Cap. A fungus. 

*Toad Skep. A fungus pi'oduced from ash-trees [Johnson]. 
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TocL (i) The head of a pollard tree [Forby]. (2) The 
upright stake of a * wan * hurdle, the bottom of a tree 
left in the ground. See Slaper [Johnson]. (3) To amount 
to a tod, or twenty-eight pounds of wool. 

To-do. A stir, a bustle. Ex. ' He made a great to-do 
about it.' 

*Tog. A crab [W. R.]. 

Together. Seemingly, but not really, an adverb converted 
to a noun, and used in familiarly addressing a number 
of persons collectively. Ex. ' Well, together ^ how are ye 
all ? * * Where are you going together ? ' i. e. both of you 

[W. R.]. 

Tolo. To tempt, coax, &c. Ex. *Good sauce tolcs down 
the meat.' In Suffolk it is Tola. 

*Tole away, (i) To draw away or persevere in drawing 
[Spur.], (a) To tole, to talk into or over [M. C. H. B.]. 

Tolerate. To domineer, to tyrannize. 

*Tom Breeser. The dragon-fly [M. C. H. B.]. 

•*Tomma. A brown loaf [Johnson]. But surely tommy is 
recent slang for any bread [W. R.]. 

Tommy. A small spade to excavate the narrow bottoms 
of imder-drains. Also a small wrench used by engineers. 

Tom Poker* The great bugbear and terror of naughty 
children, who inhabits dark closets, holes under the 
stairs, unoccupied cock-lofts, false roofs, &c. Such places 
are often called &om him Foker-holeB. 

Tom-tommy* A plough with a double breast^ to clear out 
furrows. 

Tongue. A small sole, from its shape. A distinction used 
by our fishermen. 

Toon. Too [? W. R.]. 

Top Latoh* The thong by which the sales of the horse- 
collar are tied together. 
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*Top and TaiL To top and tail turnips, to cut their 
leaves and roots off, generally called 'tailing tannipe' 
[M. C. H. B,]. r 

Toppings. Tbe second ekimming of milk, the Hrst being 
properly called cream. 

Topple. To tumble, to bring the head to the ground and 
throw the heels over. 



antic postures. 



Toppler. A tumbler, who, among 
throws his heels over bis head. 

Tosh. A tusk, a long and somewhat curved tooth. It is 
but another foi-m of the commoner word. 

Toshnail. A nail driven in aslant or diagonally, so as to 
have tbe stronger bold, like tbe teeth of some animals. 
It is also used as a verb. 

*ToBhy. Muddy or sticky [G. J. C.]. 

*Totald. Killed or injured [Johnson]. 

*Tote. The whole or all. ' The whole tote of them ' [John- 
.ml 

Totty, Totty-headed. { i ) Dizzy. Particularly from the effect 
of too much drink [Cb.]. {2) Totty. tiny [M. C. H. B.]. 

*Tou. Snares for taking game. Sometimes applied to 
gi'eyhounds [Johnson]. No doubt tbe same as Tow. 

*Touchwood. Dry rotten wood [G. E,]. 

Tow. Necessary tools, tackle, or apparatus for any pur- 
pose (pronounced like cow) [Forby]. An angling rod 
and line is called in Norfolk, a fishing tow. A farmer's 
stock of implementa is called his tow [E. S. T.]. 

*Toward. Quiot, easily managed. As of a colt [W. B.]. 
Of a child [C. S. P.]. 

To-ward. (1) The substantive is to be insei'ted between 
the two syllables of the preposition. Ex. ' To London 
wuiif,' i. e. toward London [O. E., P. L.]. (a) To be tame 
or fond [G. E.]. 
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*Tow Bowen. A blown herring [W. R.]. 
*Town. Any village, 'I have the boat turnip in the 
• town • [M. C. H. B.]. 
*Towty. Cord become untwisted and in nearly the same 

state as before twisting, that is, hemp or tow [Jolmson], 
Trade. Line of conduct, course of action, practice, habit, 

custom. Ex. ' If this is to be the trade,' &c. Here is 

the source of another ' American ' word. 
Trafflng Dish. A bowl through which milk is strained 

into the tray in which it is set to raise cream. 
Traps. To trail, to be drawn along, Ex. ' Her gown 

trapes after her on the floor' [Forby]. It is strange that 

throughout Forby'e examples he inserts the final e. This 

should have read, ' Her gown trajx' after her ' [W. R.]. 
Traptles. The small pellets of the dung of sheep, hares, 

mbbita, &c. 
Traverse. A smith's shoeing shed. 
Treaden. Made of thread. Within our memory ' tlirecuhn 

stockings ' were an article of Sunday apparel for village 

servants and apprentices. 
*Treen Plates. Trenchers [Spur.]. 
♦Trickle, Trittle. To bowl. Ex, ' Tnclde me an orange 

across the table.' ' The crowd was bo thick, one might 

have trickled balls on their heads.' 
♦Tricky, (i) Mischievous. (2) Spitefully ill-humoured. 

(3) Artful. 
Triculate. To adorn. It seems to be fancifully formed 

from the phrase ' to ti-ick out.' It is used by masons for 

putting the last hand to what they mean to be smart 

and showy. 
*Trid8, Tirda. Foeces [M, C. E. B.]. 
Trig, (i) To trot gently, or trip as a child does after its 

nurse. "Fhaj trigr/ed off together.' (2) The mark from 

which a ball is delivered [Johnson]. 
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Trip, (i) A small cheese, luatle in eurnmer, to be eaten in 
its soft and curdy state, or it soon becomes dry, tougb, 
and uneatable [Forby]. (2) A few sheep [Ray]- 

Trip-skin, (i) A piece of leather, worn on the right-hand 
Hide uf the petticoat, by spinners with the rock, on which 
the spindle [lays, and the yam is pressed by the band 
of the spinner, (1} The skinny part of roasted meat 
which, before the whole can be dressed, becomes tough 
and dry, like a trip overkept, or the leather used by old 
women for cleaning. 

*TriTet. A rest for the kettle on the hob [M. C. H.^.]. 

*Troat. The throat [M. C. H. B.]. 

*TroiBon. A taste or savour [Arderon]. 

Troliibags. The intestines. 

*TrollieB. The long nanow Yarmouth cart adapted to go 
up the 'rows' [W. R.]. Sm Currle. 

*Troned. For ' trained.' ' Ho have ollost been tnmed np 
t'ut' [Johnson], 

*Trope. To saunter or loiter. See Trape [Johnaon], 

*Tro8hu To beat out grain with a flail [G. E.]. 

*Trosh6l. Threshold, a step [0. E,]. 

*Trotter. A woman of the town [W. B.]. 

Trouble. A woman's travail. Ex. ' She is now in her 
trouble.' Perhaps a corruption. 

Trounoe-hole. A game at hall, very like trapbaU, but more 
simple ; a hole in the ground serving for the trap, a Hat 
piece of bone for the trigger, and a cudgel for the bat. 

Trow. A trough [E. S. T.]. 

*Truck, Rubbish of any sort which requires removing 
[F. J. B.]. 

Trunch, Trunch-made. Short and thick; compact and 
squab in figure. 

*Trundle. To saunter [Em.]. 
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Trunk* A wooden box with air-holes, submerged in the 
broads and rivers, in which fish when caught is kept if 
not wanted immediately for market. 

*Tmnket. A game at ball, played with short sticks, and 
having a hole in the ground instead of a wicket [John- 
son]. Two Stone Tnmket, the same game, but the boy 
who wields the stick is put out by one of the other 
players throwing the ball between the stones. 

Trunk-way. A watercourse through an arch of masonry, 
turned over a ditch before a gate. The name arose, no 
doubt, from the trunks of trees used for the same pur- 
pose in ancient and simpler times, and even now, in the 
few wooded parts of both counties. 

Try. To melt down by fire, for the purpose of purifj'ing ; 
usually applied to melting the suet of hogs, or other 
animals, to get rid of the skinny and impure parts. The 
purified lard is then kept for domestic use. 

*Tnok8. Iron pins usually put in the upper part of the 
blocks of a four-wheeled carriage for timber, to prevent 
the timber slipping off [Johnson]. Sometimes pronounced 
Stuokfl [W. B.]. 

^Tumble. To agree, to understand; e.g. *He would not 
tumMe to it' [M. C. H. B.]. 

Tumbler. A tumbriL Our name is exactly descriptive. 
A tv/mbler is made open behind, and occasionally closed 
by a tail-board. On the removal of this, and a strong 
wooden bar before, which, passing through two iron 
hold-£Eksts, secures the body to the shafts, the caiiiage 
tuTnhles backwards and discharges the load. 

Tunder. Tinder. 

''^^Tnndey. Botten ; of wood shining with a phosphoric ap- 
pearance. * It 's nothing but an old tundey-\og * [W. B.]. 

*Tune. Order or temper. *That farm is in good tune' 
[Johnson]. 
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Timmere. The line of procesBion in parochial peram- 
buktions. 

Tunnel. A funnel- 

*TupB. To drink a quantity at a draught [B. N. 27]. 
From Tope ] 

Turf. Peat, fuel dug from boggy ground. The Diett. in- 
terpret the word as meaning only tho surface of the 
ground pared oflf. These we call flags, and they are cut 
from dry heaths, aa well b» from bogs. The substance 
of the soil below these ia turf. Every separate portion 
of it is a turf. 

*Tiirfor. A woman of the town [W. R.]. 

*TurnOTBr. An article in pastry [G. E.]. 

Tussle. A Btraggle. 

Tussock. A hassock, q. v. ; a thick tuft of coarse graas in 
pastures, or of rank growth in corn. 

*TuH8iok. To cough. 

*TutnoBe. A short snub noae [Johnson]. 

Tutter. Trouble. ' What a tatter he make of it 1 ' 

*Tuttle Box. An article used by ploughmen to keep the 
horses apart from each other, that they may see forward 
and between them to make a straight furrow [Johnson]. 

*Tuzel6 for Tussle. A struggle, 

*Tuzzy. Muzzy, ruffled, ragged, disheveilled [Johnaon]. 
But very intoxicated [W. R.]. 

*Twack. To turn quickly ; to change or alter one's opinion 
[Johnson]. 

*Twadeling. Slow, inactive, spiritless [Johnson]. 

*Twadle. A long whistling [G. E.]. 

Twaok. (i) To let fall the carpenter's chalk-line, which 
makes a smart slap upon the board. (2) To give a smart 
slap with the flat of the hand, on the breech, or other 
fleshy part. 
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Twiddle. A small pimple. Sometimes a Widdle [Johnson]. 

To be busy and beatow seeming pains about the merest 

trifles. Ex. ' What are you twiddling about there?' 
Twig, {]) To give such a slight, but smart, correction as 

may be inflicted with a twig. (3) Figuratively, to give 

somewhat sharp, but not angry and severe reproof 

[Forby]. (3} To sway sideways [Spur.]. 
*TwiggerB, Tuaser has this, but the moaning is obscure. 
Twil. Until. It 18 a word compounded of the prep, to 

and the subst. while ; and means ' to the time.' 
TwilL A sort of coarse linen cloth, of which loose frocks, 

trowsers, &c., are made for working-men. 
Twilt. (i) A quilt, here as well as in the North [T. J.]. 

(i) To quilt [Br.]. (3) To beat. An expressive word, 

inasmuch as it is implied that weals are left, like the 

stripes or ridges in quilted work. Boys used to show 

with pride balls they bad twUted, that is, quilted with 

twine. 
Twiony. To rob a cask before it is broached. A thievish 

wench (winnies her dame's cask of mead or made wine. 
*Twinter8. Two winters. Beasts two winters old [B. jV. 

87]. 
*TwiHter, To twist or turn [G. E], 
Twit, (1) A fit of hasty ill-humour, snappisbness. (2) To 

tount [C. H. E. W.]. 
♦Twitchy. Said of the wind blowing in gales, unsteady. 

Also irritable. 
Twitty. Cross, snappish. 
TwiEEle. To turn a thing round and round between the 

fingers, quickly and repeatedly. It is sometimes used in 

a neuter sense. Ex. 'Sq came tiuizdi it g down.' 
Tye. An extensive common pasture. There are several 

tyes a few miles south of the central part of SuSblk ; but 
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in DO other part of East Anglia. There are also some 
on the nortbejn border of Essex. 
*T'year. This year [M. C. H. B.]. 



Undeniable. Unosceptlonable. with which no fault can 

l>e fdund. 

Under Butter. The butter made of the second skimmings 
of milk in the dairy districts of Suffolk. It is kept for 
domestic purposes, or sold to near neighbours for prompt 
use ; never put up in firkins and sent to mai'ket. Though 
good for present consumption it will keep but a abort 
time. 

Under Deck. The low broad tub into which the wort runs 
i'roDi the mash-tub. [Under Beck?] Underback rather 
than Underbeck [W. B.]. 

Under Grub. To undermine. 

Under Grup. An under-drain, a concealed wfttcrcourse in 
wet Boilfi. 

*Underly. Backward, behind time [M. C. H, B.]. 

*Underming. To undennine [U. C. H. B,]. 

Under Nean [Under Ifane, W. R.]. Underneath. 

UneathUy. Unwieldy, hard to be put into motion. 

Unseeable. Unreasonable, indefensible. A proposal, or an 
aBsertion, which a man could not havu the face boldly 
to make or to maintain, is said to be an unfaceuhle one. 

Ungain. Inconvenient, intractable. Ex. ' The land lies 
unguiit, for me.' ' My horse is very ungaiv.' 

Unsensfld. (i) Stunm^i, as by a blow or fall. (2) Stupe- 
fied, as by excess of drink. (3) Insane. 

*Up. Said of birds in full breeding plumage [M. C. H. R]. 

Upland. Higher and drier ground, as contradistinguished 
from fen-land, 
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♦Upright, to live = live on income fiom money or land. 
' She lived u/>riyht ' would be intended aa a high com- 
pliment to one deceased [F. J. B.]. 

TTpatart. The deep impresnion of a horse'a foot in a clayey 
Boil, soon filled up with water, which, when another 
horse happens to tread in the very same place, starts 
upwarda and plentifully bespattera the rider. 

TTrgeftU. Urgent, importunate, teasing. 



*Valiutioa. Time, quantity. ' I lost the valuation of eight 

sacks of potatoes.' ' Letit stay there the itt^mt^/on of two 

days' [Marshall]. 
*Vaaoe Roof. The garret [Mai-shall]. 
*VardJe. Bottom hinge of a gate \_B. N. 86]. 
Vaat. A very great quantity. 'We had a vast of rain in the 

last quarter of th^year 1H24.' 
VesaeL (1) Half-a-q uarter of a sheet of writing paper(?). 

(3) A wooden cask to hold fermented liquors. 
Vine. Any ti'ailing fruits hearing plant, which must spreaii 

itself on the ground if it be not supported, as cucumbers, 

melone, strawberries, &e. This is another ' American " 

word [W. R.]. 
TAfl. To make an effort to vomit. Vl<le Boke and Puke. 



*W»b. An artificial teat, used in rearing young children 

or animals [Spui-.]. 
*WBck [Whack, W. R.], a quantity, enough. 
*Wacken. I^arge. 'A itfofften boy' [Johnson]. But 

surely this is only the common espre.ssion ' whacking ' 

[W. K.]. 
Wad. Woad. A plant of great use in dyeing. By mixture 

it contributes to produce many colours. What it yields 

of itself is blue. ' As blue aa u-ad.' 
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*W%6m. To LikT*r liVTiT : u iL* -wfnsian in & izrorcaee or 

WadmaL A rerr owTEft axid ilack k^ii c«f ^ocJkn 

''Wftlbe* A pif^ce of oj^en irioier. in iLt ndist of & £roBen 
riniT or broa/i In Nonrfcv callt:*! Wjle [M. C. H. B.]- 

^^ule. Th<: forefroiit of & Loree-ecHio- [Ji-Lb^'Mi]. 

Walk* f n An uninclosstd comSrrld 7 For tv". < 2 ■ A fiur or 
wake [Spur.]. 

Walka* A large extent of conntry bo cimzmstaiified is called 
* 77<i? ira/fc-/ The name is. no doubt, from the ancient 
nianorial right of hheep-volL' over ^uch lands daring 
a e4jwiidhrh}ph: part of the year. 

*WalL (i ; To lie by the. Ex. ' He lies by the \calL' is, he 
hi di^tjL SfK/ken between death and burial [Call Haw.]. 
(2) Manih or river wall, an artificial earth embankment 
againj»t water [M. C. H. B.]. 

^Wall • bird. The spotted flycatcher. From the usual 
NJtuation of ita nest [J. H. G.]. 

^ Walland band. The leather used in spinning [E. S. T.]. 

^Wall-eyed When the two eyes are of a diflferent colour 
LM. (;. H. B.]. 

Wallia* Tlie withers of a horse. 

Wallop. To move as last as possible, but not without 
much effort and agitation. The gallop of a cow or a cart- 
horse is a good specimen of vmllopphuj [Forby]. 

Walter, Wolter. (i) To roll and twist about on the 
ground ; as com laid by the wind and rain ; or as one 
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'■ -who is rolled in the niire, (a) To cause extreme fatigue, 

whether by the above-mentioned discipline, or any other 

exhausting exertion. Ex. ' I am right on wuUeretl out 

by my day's work,' long walk, or whatever else. Sec 

I Wankered. 

JTan. A long rod to wave into a wattled hedge. 

Wancle, Wanky. Weak, pliant, sometimoB wmlcy-waii/^. 

*Waney. A long talk [G. E,]. 

^Wankered (see Woltered). Fatigued or exhausted; a 
corruption from ' vanquished' [E. S. T.]. 

*Wanklin. A weakling [B. JV. 92]. 

*Wftntlng, Wanted, e. g. rain was wanting (N. Ess.) 
[C. D.]. 

*Wanty. The belly-band of harness [M. 0. H. B.]. 

*'Wany. Partly unsound timber. 

Wanze. To waste, pine, wither. 

Wap. (i) To wrap. (2) To beat; with some figurntivo 
allusion to the former sense. 

■Wapper-jaw8. A wry mouth, a warped jaw. 

Wappet. A yelping cur. Vide Tap. 

Waps, Wapsy. A wasp. The original word. 

Warble, Warblet. A hard ewolling in the hides of cowa 
and other cattle, caused by the growth of a larva or large 
maggot, from the egg of a Sy deposited there. Warbeotles 
[Johnson], 

Ward. Callosity of the skin, on the hands from hanl 
labour, and on the feet from much walking. 

*Wftrded off. Started off work [M. C.H.B.], 

■*Warp. (1} A lamb cast some time before its maturity 
[Johnson]. (2} Of herrings, is four [E. F. G.]. 
^^Warted. The situation of a dog and bitch when together 

}■ [Johnson]. 
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* Wan. Sliurt for ' vast,' la uound like 'worae ' ; e. g. 'T'aint 

a ii'iyrne sight better than 'twas afore," 
*Wafte. To breatbe with difficulty, as in asthma [Johnson]. 
*Wash. Swtat ; aa ' The horae is all of a wash ' [\V. B.]. 
^Wasket. A heavy block of wood for levelling tarf 

[M. C. H. B.]. 
*Waakiiig. A beatiug [Johnson]. ' I'll vxiivk yar woskit' 

LK....]. 

*Waflte. To Lang or cudgel. 

^Waster, (i) A defective wick to a candle, causing guttering 
and wai^to [Johnson]. (2) A rabbit or other animal that 
looks like a dier, wasting away [M. C. H. B.]. 

Water Doga. Small clouds of iiTegular but roundish form, 
and of a darker colour, fioating below the dense mass of 
cloudineBB in rainy seasons, supposed to indicate the 
near approach of more rain. 

*Wat6r-frolio. A regatta on the broads [H. B.]. 

* Water- ranny. The short-tailed field-mouse. 
*Water-ret. The steeping hemp in water [Johnson]. 
Wator-slain. Overcome with superabundance of water. 
Water Springe. A copious flow or springing of saliva, 

which often precedes and attends nausea. 
Water Sprizsle. A disease in goslings and ducklings, of 

which no intelligible account can be obtained from those 

who are most conversant with the diseases of those 

animals. 
Water Taking. A pond from which water is taken, in 

default of a pump for the use of the house. 
Water Whelp. A dumpling kneaded without either yeast 

or eggs, and of course very hard and heavy. 
^Waxspunaends. Waxed tlii-ead [G. E.], 
*Weam. A rent or tear in a garment or cloak [Johnson]. 
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WeorUUL Tiresome, giving exercise to patie&ce. 

have had a ivearifvX bout of it.' 
Weary, (i) Feeble, sickly, puny. Ex. ' It is a poor vjeaty 

child.' (a) Troubleaonie, vesatinua [Br.]. 
*Weather. Stormy weather. ' What a day of weather ' 

[M. C. H. B.]. 
*Weath6r-breedor. An unsenaoaably ' still ' or fine day 

[M. C. H. B.]. 
Weather-head. The secondary rainbow. 
Weather- laid. Stopped on an intended journey by stress 

of weather. 
Web. (i) 'The web of the body,' the omentum, (a) The 

film of the eye. 
*Weeping. The plaintive note of the golden-crested wren 

(ReguluB cristatus) [E. T. Booth]. 

Weeping Tears. A very old pleonasm, but in very common 
use for esceaaive sorrow. Ex. ' I found poor Betty all in 
weeping tears,' i. e. shedding them profusely. 

Weer. Pale and ghastly in aspect. 

^Weesh, or Weesh away. Hoi-se language for ' tu tho 
right' [Em.]. See Come or Cop© hardy or harby, for 
the left. 

•Wee-wo. See Wew-wow, 

WeUE, Welt. (■) To soak, roll, and macerate in a fluid. 

(2) To expose to sun and air, and turn over in order to 

»be dried, as grass to be converted to hay ; garden plants 
to save their seeds, as peas and beans, or to be preserved 
for winter use when their moisture is exhaled, as onioDS. 

(3) To give a sound beating, which ia likely to raise weals, 
v>dks, or welts (ridges). 

_*Well. Healthy. ' The doctor saw he was never a vjell 
, child ' [C. S. P.]. 
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Well to live. Htiviag a competence. Ex. ' Is Mr. A. a rich 

man ? ' ' Pretty icdl to live,' or ' to do.^ 
*Welter. To fade, applied to flowers [C.S. P.]. 
Wellum. The fUling up of a ditch at a gateway to aiTord 

access to a field [M. C. H, B.]. 
Wem. A small fretted place in a garment. A. S. wem, 

macula [W.], 

*Wench. A woman of the town, or other Immoral female 

[W.R.]. 
*Went. The meeh of a net [E. F. G.]. 
Wennel. A weaned calf [T.]. 
Wet Shod, or Shed. Wet in the feet, 
■"Wewling (^Kewling). A plaintive note in crying, 

commonly with a view to excite charity [Johnson]. 
*WewtJng. The whistling of a boy without any regard or 

iilea of time or harmony [Johnson]. Sec Whewt. 

Wew-wow. To wring and twist in an irregular and intricate 
manner. Woo -wo, 'All of a wee -wo.' Not straight 
[limj. 

■*Weybreda. Warta, anbariea [Johnson]. 

*WhBle. Swarth, double-whale. When a marsh is not out 
for two years, it is called a double swarth or double whale 
[M.C.H.B.]. 

Wliart-whartle. To cross, tease, and exhaust patience. It 
is certainly another form of Thwart ; as in the instance of 
over-whart. 

Whaul. Vide Yawl. 

Wheelspun. A very stout worsted yarn, spun on the common 
large wheel, of which the coarsest stockings, gloves, caps, 
&C-, are made. 

Wheel Spui-. In the old state of our cross-roads, the horse- 
path was in the midway between the two wheel ruts. 
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Between that and each rut was the irheel spur, mach 

higher than either. If, to avoid the deep rut, a carriage 

drawn by a single horse was ventured upon the quarter, 
» the horse was obliged to make the w/ted spur his path, 
V often a very unsafe one, particularly in stiif soils. 

Lelm. (i) Half a hollow tree, placed with its hollow 
p Bide downwards, to form a small watercourse. (2) To 
' turn a tub, or other vessbl, upside down, whether to 

cover anything with it or not. Ex. ' Whelm it down.' 
*Whereby. By or on account of which [M. C. H B.]. 
Wherret or Worrit. To pester, annoy, harass. [Worry?] 
* Wherry. A sailing barge, with one sail, and mast stepped 

right forward, the eucceasor of the ' keel.' 
*Wh0t. A drinking among harvest men on the first day 

of harvest [Johnson]. 
Whewt. (1 ) To whistle. (2) To squeak faintly, as a young 

bird. Perhaps formed from the sound. See Wowtlng. 
*Wliid. A dispute or quarrel [Johnson]. 
Whiffler. One who goes at the head of a procession to clear 

the way for it. In that of the Corporation of Norwich 

from the Guildhall to the Cathedral Church, on the Guild- 
L day, the whifiem (for they are so called) are two active 
V men very lightly equipped (mUltea expeditl), bearing 
■ swords of lath or latten, which they keep in perpetual 

motion, vhijjling the air on either side, and now and then 

giving an unlucky hoy a slap on the shoulders or posterior 

with the flat side of their weapons. 
While, Whilst. Until, Mr. Pegge says the word is invaii- 

ably so used in the Northern counties, It is nearly so in 

^the Eastern. ThuB, ' Stay ivhlle I go in,' i.e. ' Stay in the 
time (while) of my going in,' ' Stay wliile I return,' i. e. 
eiay to the time (while) of my return. 
Whinnock. Intens. of whinny in the second sense, q. v. 
R3 
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Whinny, (i) To neigh like ft foal. (2) Fig. to snivel an<i 
whimper like a child. Lat. hinnio. 

*WhinB. Furze buahes [Tungate]. 

Whippet. A short hght petticoat. 

Whipple Tree. A short bar by which horses draw. Tree 
used again in the simple sense of vjood. Wimple Trees 
[B. N. 60]. 

*Whi8k. A contrivance for winnowing or blowing dirt. 
&c,, from com [Johnson], 

WMsket. A small parcel. 

Whit© Back. The white poplar, Populue (dba, T.in, So 
called from the whiteness of the under eido of the leaves. 

White Herring. A fresh herring. 

*WhiteBtor. A bleacher. Down in Surrey a whiteeter ia 
a ' cock laundress.' 

*Whittawer. A tanner who makes white leather by using 
alum instead of hark [Johnson]. 

Whittery, Pale and sickly. Chiefly, if not solely, applied 
to puny chiUIroD. Ex. ' It is a poor uhitter}! brat.' 

Whole-footed, (i) Treading flat and heavy, as if there 
were no joints in the feet [Forby], (2) Stiff, congested 
[W. G. W.]. (3) Very intimate, closely confederate. A 
figurative expression doubtless. But it is not easy to 
comprehend what the figure is meant to be. Whole- 
handed, which is used in the same sense, is far more 
intelligible. Hand joined in hand is a good image of 
intimacy and confederacy. 

Whop, Whap. (1} A heavy blow [Jen.], (a) To beat 
Revorely, 

Wbybibble. A whimsy, idle fancy, silly Bcruple, &c. 

*Wicker. ( 1 ) To neigh. (2} A comer, e. g, ivivkera of the 
mouth. 
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Widdles. (i) Very young ducks [Forby]. (3) Small 

puBtuIee causing considerable itching [Johnson]. 
*Wifl'. (i) A Budden glance [Johnson]. (2) The sudden 

turning of a hare when couraed [Id.]. 
*Wiffle. To be unsteady, uncertain [Johnson]. 
Wilch. The wicker strainer set upright in the uiash-tub, 

to prevent the grains I'unning off with the wort. ViUe 

Ttaead. 
*'Wile-time, Fastime. ' Now that is a nice wile-time for 

you ladies, to come aod see we poor people ' [C S. P.]. 
*WiU, To wait your grandmother's will =to wait till some 

one asks you to marry [M. C. H. B.]. 
WiU-a-wix. An owl. EiUy-wix usually [W. R.]. 
*WiU-led. See Led-wUl [M. C. H. B.]. 
*WiUock. A guillemot [E. F. Q.]. 
Wind Egg. An addle egg, or an egg without a yolk. 
Winders. The women who perform the office of giving tbo 

last attire to the dead, and watch the body till the time 

of burial. 
Winding. The wool in which the bodies of the poor are 

wrapped, or rather covered, when deposited in their 

coffins. A single pound is so drawn out and artfully 

disposed as to suffice for a large body. In Suflblk the 

fiannel which is wound round a corpse is called a 

winding. 
*Windle. A skep or basket [Johnson]. For winnowing 

corn [W. G. W.]. 
Windrow. ( ' ) ■'^ ^'•'^ of mown grass, put together in the 

pj'occss of haymaking to be ventilated, when far advanced 

towards completion. (2) To put the nearly-mado hay 

into such a form. 
WiQge. To shrivel, as fruit over-kept. 
*Winne. The pensive crying of a child ; also the neighing 

of a horse. [Whinny, Johnson.] 
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*WinDick. A weak crying [G. E.]. 

Winnol Weather. The stormy weather which is common 

in the beginning of March. The third day of that month 

is the anniversary of St. Winwaloe, a British saint. 
*Winter-proud. Said of wheat when strong above ground 

bL-forc the spring [il. C. H. B.]. 
*Wippet. A child eraaU of its age, perhaps from puppet 

[Johnson] Wbippet is North Country for a small racing 

dog [W. E], 
*Wip8 and Strays. Heads and straws, of corns (Saoish) 

[Uias Guruej]. 
"Wirriwibble or Wiviwel. The soa-buckthom. 
Wishly. Earnestly, wishfully, with longing, lix. ' The 

lad looked so wishly at her.' ' The children eyed the 

plum-pudding wLUy.' 
*Wisp. A rowel or seton [Marshall]. 
*Wi8p or Whisp. A small flock [M. C. H. E.]. 
Wit. Common sense [Ch., &c.], Ex. 'He did it without 

fear or wi'i,' q. d. with a foolish want of thought. 
Without. Unless. Es. ' I will not go wlthov-t you will 

go with me' [Pe.J. 
*Witles. Vitals, heart and lungs. 
*Witterr. Weak or frail [B. iV. 94]. 
*WitUeB. Victuals [M. C. H. B,]. 
WiBzen, To wither, shrivel, dry up. 
Wo. Stop, check. Ex. 'Thero is no no in him.' 'He 

knows no wo.' 
*Wob. A piece of linen containing sugar or some sweet- 
meat, which is given to an infant as a substitute for the 

breast [Johnson]. 
Wobble. To reel, totter, or move uneasily and laboriously. 
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Mourning. ' Blinds down for the week are said 
to be in ivoe ' [W. R.]. 
HTolder. A rolled band&ge (or Woulder). 
BPoIt. To haraae, worry, fatigue to death [E. S. T.]. 
BVong. (i) An agricultural division or district of some 
oninclosed parbheB. Spclman says it is rather of arable 
than of paBtare land, {2) Me&dow, green Geld 1 always 
wet [iV. and Q, and Sor. i. p. 532]. 
*WonmeU. Wonvieit cheese, i. e. one meal [Spur ]. 
Woocb, Woosh ! ' Wooch wo t ' means ' Go to the right 1 ' 
Woodlands. The district usually called High Suffolk is 
still distinguished by the inhabitants of the eastern coast 
of that county by the name of The Woodlands, though 
now the name is far from applicable. Formerly, indeed, 
and within living memory, it was very thickly wooded. 
Wood-sprite. The woodpecker. 
*WooQt. An oaf, an ignoi'ant person. Sometimes used as 

a terra of endearment to infants [Johnson]. 
♦Wooasp, A hard blow [0. E.]. 

Wop. To produce an abortive lamb. The word ia as pecu- 
liarly applied to ewes, as dip is to cows. The ewe vx>ps 
her lamb, the cow slips her calf. 
*Wopbitten. Used of growing timber pierced by the larvae 

of beetles [Johnson]. 
*Wor-baflh. A piece of reed-ground or mar^n of Hickling 
_ Broad [M. C. H. B.]. Said to be where the Hickling 
■ men hid to avoid being pressed in time of war. 
nfTord. To dispute, to wrangle. Ex. ' They worded it s 
long while.' 
Wore for Worn. My hat is wore out [U. C. H. B.], 
^ Work. To ache, to throb. In violent headache the head 
' worla like a dock.' 
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Work-wlBe. En a workmanlike manner, u such work 
(whatsoever it be) ought to be done. Ex. ' I thought be 
did not handle his tools work-wine.' 

*Worl or Whirl. (Comnionly pronounced W.vll.) The 
ring put on a spindle to give it steadiness [Johnson]. 

♦Worrok. To tease, perplex, or vex [Johnson]. 

Worthy. Lucky enough. Ex. * If I bad but been worthy to 
know that.' Sometimes worthy is added at the end fA 
another word, to convey the idea of being capable of, or 
fit for. Ex. 'I will level this pit to make the land 
plough-iTOT-f/iy,' i. e. capable of being ploughed, fit for the 
plough. 

•W(h)ortle Berries. Bilberriea [Johnson], 

*Woultered. Fatigued, exhausted [Johnson], Sometimes 
' right on jowered out ' [W. R.], 

Wowl. To howl, to wail vociferously. 

♦Wrapped up in. Very fond of. Ex, ' I ain't much 
wrapped up with it ' [M. C. H, B.]. 

Wrastle. To dry or parch. 

Wraatling Pole. A pol>3 to spread fire about the oven, or 
to heat walnuts from the trees. Both these processes 
scom to include the idea of drying or parching, 

Wret. (i) A wart, [or writ, Em.], To cure, out as many 
' scotcboB ' in an ashen tree as you have wrets [M. C. H. B.]. 

Wret Weed. Any wild species of euphorbia. 

Wrigglers. Small fish, of which commoner names are 
eaod-eelH or Lanoe-Qah. 

*Wrineh. (i) A sprain [Johnson], (i) A piece of cord 
put through a hole in a start', by means of which it is 
twisted on the nose of a horse to keep bun still during 
an operation [Johnson], 

*Writ, Sec Wret. 
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Wrong, (i) Deformed, mi aaliapen in perBon. (2) Acrooked 

bough. 
Wry. To cover close [Forby]. To rake up the flro [Johnaon]. 
Wryiitg. Covering, of bedclothes, &o., not of apparel. 
Wry-rumped. Havbg an obliquity of form in the lower 

part of the back, 
*Wunt. To sit, as a hen [Miss Gumey], 
*Wyp08 (or Pywypes). The lapwing or plover [Johnson]. 



*Yag. To irritate (Nag^) [Spur.]. 

Yale. A small quantity. 

Yangle. To tether a horse by fastening a fore-leg and 

hind-leg together. 
Yap. (1) To yelp. (2) A yelping cur. We have the 

venerable authority of Dr. Caitis for wappe, which comes 

very near our word. And we have its dimln. ivapptt. 
I Yard. The garden belonging to a cottage or ordinary 

messuage is very often called the yard ; perhaps from 

humility, as unworthy to be called a garden. Ex, ' We 

have a sort of fape buahea in the yard.' 
*Tapden. A yard measure [Spur.]. 
Yardman. The bind who has the particular care of the 

farmyard, and of the cattle fed there. 
Yarm, Yawm. To shriek or yell. 
Yarroway. The common yarrow. 
I Yawl, (i) The largo open sea boat used on the Norfolk 

coast. (2) To squall or sci'eam harshly, like an enraged 

cat ; or the cry of a peacock is an e^ccellent instance of 

yawling. 
Yelk, Yulk. (1) To knead clay with straw or stubble, to 

prepare it for dauber's work. (3) The yolk of an egg 

[M. C. H. B.]. 
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T^lBBU (i) To lay straw in oonTenient qoantitieB, and in 
rogolar order, to be used by a thatober. (2) A portion 
of straw laid for that purpose. 

♦Ytlt, A pig [M. C. a B.]. 

•Ywr. YoM [N.aruiQ.l 

YvflMM. Herbs. 

Y«Mh. Karth. 

*¥•». A«* yfjt [M. a H. B.]. 

Xvw*u^ YottUwr. 

X^ 'Vi> ^hxrp like a newly-batched chicken, or other very 

*X wws^ytmUi. A young person of either sex [C. S. P.], 

Y^w^ An ewe. 

'''YowU See Yawl [Em.], and (z) to howl or complain 
[M. C. H. B.]. 

Yulk. A heavy fall. 
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